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Savings Follow Study of Equipment 


Demand for Automatic Telephones Met by Speeding 
Up Screw Machines, Presses and Other Ma- 
chinery Without Increase of Floor Space 


BY ROGERS A. FISKE* 


rapid growth in the demand for its products, have 


thee manufacturing facilities, required by 


been forced upon an industry which in its infancy 


was so pressed by competition that it extended service 
without cost to its customers. The industry referred 
to is that of the automatic telephone, which in its be- 
ginning was both 
producer or man- 
ufacturer, and 
operator, but 
which at a later 
date separated 
into natural 
channels so that 
at present the 
operating com- 
panies are either 
quite widely or 
entirely separat- 
ed from the man- 
ufacturer of the 
apparatus. 

The automatic 
telephone was 
the invention, in 
1888, of Alvin B. 
Strowger, and 
the first prac- 
tical installation 
was made in 1892 
at La Porte, Ind. 
Extensive appli- 
cations are being 





increase output, lower costs and avoid as much as pos- 
sible any increase in floor space. The products of this 
company consist of the multiplicity of small parts 
which make up the automatic telephone and switch- 
board, these parts being made for the most part on 
automatic screw machines, drilling machines and 
punch presses. 
Typical of the 
changes made in 
this plant is that 
of speeding up a 
number of the 
automatic screw 
machines. In gen- 
eral four mate- 
rials are worked, 
these being hard 
rubber, Norway 
iron, ste“l and 
phosphor bronze. 
The steel used in 
this department 
is stored in the 
basement in 10- 
ft. lengths and is 
pointed befote 
being sent to the 
production de- 
partment. Upon 
arrival in the 
machine room 
each rod is gaged 
and if found to 


made of the auto- Fig. 1—By Means of High-Speed Spindles the Speed of Screw Machines be too large it is 


matic telephone. 
Hundreds of pri- 
vate installations 
have been and 
are being made and city exchanges, such as in Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, London, Tokio and Buenos 
Aires, are doing away with the manually-operated 
switchboard, thus making substantial savings by the 
elimination of operators and a reduction in the size 
of the maintenance crews. This steadily increas- 
ing demand has made it necessary for the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, to add to its manufactur- 
ing floor space from time to time and lately to make 
careful study of machine tool operations in order to 
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Was Doubled 


brought down to 
size in order to 
avoid any outside 
turning. The ma- 
chine used for this purpose is a centerless grinder 
made by the Heim Grinder Co., Danbury, Conn. 
High-speed spindles applied to No. 2 Brown & 
Sharpe automatic screw machines increased the speed 
of those machines from 1200 r.p.m. to 2400 r.p.m., thus 
cutting the production time per piece from 56 sec. to 
28 sec. One of the pieces made on these machines is 
a phosphor bronze plunger, which may be seen in the 
set-up shown in Fig. 1. This piece is of %-in. round 
rod and the operations are: Stop, box tool, center and 
face drill, drill stop, form and cut off. High-speed 
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spindles were also fitted to several No. 00 Brown & 
Sharpe automatics used for the production of hard 
rubber bushings, which are made from %-in. hard 
rubber rods. The speed of these machines was in 
ereased from 2400 r.p.m. to 4800 r.p.m., thus doubling 
the productive capacity. The operations performed on 











Fig. 4 (Below)—Four-Spindle Tap- 
pers Do the Work Previously Done 
On Several Drilling Machines. The 
output has been increased from 
750 pieces to 4000 pieces per day 





these bushings are: Center drill, drill, stop and cut off. 

In both of the cases of speeding up just cited no 
additional labor expense for operation of the machines 
was involved, and the cost of making the changes to 
the machines was paid out in three months of opera- 
tion. Further, the increased production was readily 
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absorbed by the increased demand for the product so 
that no reduction was made in the size of the operating 
force. _ 
Grinder Increases Output of Magnet Cores 
Norway iron is used for magnet cores and is faced, 
drilled, tapped and cut off in automatic screw ma- 


MTT shevieneennnnne ners 


Fig. 2 (Left)—Grinding Machine 

Arranged to Finish Magnet Cores 

at Rate of 3600 an Hour. By the 

previous method the output was 
less than 3600 per day 


Fig. 3 (Below)—The Installation 
of a Three-Head Automatic Drill 
Has Eliminated One, and In Some 
Cases Two, Operations 


chines. The outside diameter of these cores is not of 
so great importance as the length, which must be held 
to limits of 0.002 in. Formerly these cores were fed 
one at a time into automatics and were turned to 
length at one end. Here was found another oppor- 
tunity to speed up production and at the same time 
release four automatics and two hand screw machines 
for other work. This was accomplished by the in- 
stallation of a Badger Tool Co., Beloit, Wis., grinder, 
shown in Fig. 2, which is magazine fed and is capable 
to finishing to size 2400 to 3600 cores per hour, the 
production by the previous method having been 2400 
pieces per 8 hr. This machine is, of course, idle part 
of the time; the part time of one operator now suf- 
fices, where formerly two operators were required. The 
cores are fed from a tray to a chute and are picked up, 
four at a time, by the vertical-disk feeder. Two 
abrasive wheels, actuated by a cam motion, move in 
and trim the two ends of the cores to gage. 

Several parts are manufactured which require the 
drilling of several holes at right angles to each other. 
With drill presses this necessitated two or three sepa- 
rate operations. With the installation of the automatic 
drilling machines shown in Fig. 3 made by the Kings- 
bury Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H., these holes are drilled at 
one operation. These machines are made up of three 
drilling heads, one being mounted at right angles to 
the other two. Each of these machines will complete 
the drilling operations on 12,000 pieces per 8 hr., 
whereas but 3000 pieces could be finished on a drill 
press. One operator now takes the place of four. 


Three Tappers Replace 15 Drilling Machines 


Three tappers built by the Anderson Die Machine 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., have been installed in place of 
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Fig. 5—Punch 
Presses Fitted 
With Automatic 
Feeders and 
Scrap Cutters 
Gave a_ Large 
Increase in Pro- 
duction and Re- 
duced the Acci- 
dent Hazard. One 
operator attends 
four machines 


15 drilling machines, the tappers finishing 12,000 parts 
per 8 hr. as against 3000 pieces formerly finished on 
the drilling machines. One operator is required on 
each tapper, whereas one operator formerly took care 
of four drilling machines. Each operator now turns 
out 4000 pieces per day, instead of 750 pieces, which 
was the previous output per operator. These tappers 
consists of a disk feeder and four vertical spindles, so 
that four holes may be burred, drilled and tapped at a 
time, or combinations of these operations may be per- 
formed. 

Changes were made also in the punch press de- 
partment, which was equipped with presses built by 
the Walsh Die & Press Co., 4709 Kinzie Street, Chi- 
cago. These machines were hand fed, each machine 
requiring one operator. Clamping washers and simi 
lar parts were made on the machines, and increased 
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production requirements necessitated either the in- 
stallation of more machines or increasing the output 
of the equipment in use. Four of the presses were 
fitted with automatic feeders and scrap cutters shown 
in Fig. 5, furnished by the F. J. Littell Machine Co., 
4125 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, with the result 
that production was increased 250 per cent and one 
operator could attend all four machines... The accident 
hazard was also greatly reduced. Each press was 
fitted with a five-roll straightener and two stands of 
feeding rolls, one stand on each side of the die. Lubri- 
cating rolls are located between the straightener and 
the first feeder rolls. After the perforated strip passes 
the pulling or second stand feeder rolls, it is sheared 
into short lengths and disposed of as scrap. 

The second operation on the clamping washers is 
that of turning the lip at right angles to the face of 


Fig. 6 — Turning 
the Lip of Clamp- 
ing Washers Is 
Now Done on 
Presses Equipped 
with Disk Feed. 
Compared to 
hand feeding, the 
output has been 
increased more 
than fourfold 
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the washer. This is done in other Walsh presses which 
are fitted with disk feeders as shown in Fig. 6. The 
blanked washers are stacked on a rod from which they 
are ted to a chute which serves as a magazine for the 
disk feeder. This feeding equipment, furnished by th: 
F. J. Littell Machine Co., is said to have increased the 
output of these presses 400 per cent as compared to 
the previous method of hand feeding separate pieces. 

Another significant economy made by the manage- 
ment was in the transportation and washing of ma- 
chined parts. To lessen the labor and reduce the cost 
of these operations a spiral chute extending from the 
top floor to the basement was installed. The tote 


TO MOBILIZE INDUSTRY 


Plan to Draft Plants in War Time Outlined by 
Secretary Davis 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1.—The manner in which the 
War Department would mobilize the industries of the 
ountry in time of war was outlined in an address by 
Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis before the Union 
League of Philadelphia last Friday. The secretary 
pointed out that the National Defense Act makes pro- 
vision for this plan, and is the first expression of a real 
military policy this country has ever made. It is based, 
he said, upon the American doctrine that this country 
lesires peace, so long as peace can be maintained with 
honor, and that such a peace calls for reasonable pre 
paredness for self-defense. 

An army could not be trained and equipped until it 
had by actual enumeration some 35,000 varieties of 
irticles which are indispensable to it as a going con- 
ern, the secretary asserted. 

“The procurement and provision of this material, 
according to proper specification, in proper amounts, at 
roper price, in seasonable time, and the orderly plac- 
ng of it at the disposal of troops is the greatest of 
war problems. This effort requires the services of 17 
men to every one on the fighting front It is more 
lifficult to organize, direct and synchronize the activi 
ies of those 17 men and to provide the facilities wit} 
which they must work, than it is to direct the activities 
f tl 


he one soldier their consolidated effort manages to 


keep on the line of fire defending his country’s cause 
with a rifle.” 

The United States is now prepared, according to 
Secretary Davis, to equip any military force up t 
1,000,000 more rapidly, more completely and more 
economically than a new army of that size has ever 
been equipped before. This, the secretary said, was be- 
ause of a systematic plan for the mobilization of in- 
dustry in case of wat 

The 35,000 pieces of equipment referred to would re- 
juire 70,000 items, the secretary said, which would 
have to be traced and provided for the manufacture of 
the equipment needed. The services of approximately 
20,000 manufacturing plants in the United States 
would be needed by the War Department to equip a 
large army, he said, and surveys of about 10,000 al- 
ready have been completed. 

Explaining that the country has been divided into 
14 procurement districts, the secretary said that Phil- 
adelphia is located in district No. 5, embracing eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey and Delaware. 
Specifically naming companies in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict which would be called upon, the secretary said 
the National Conduit & Cable Co. would supply wir: 
und cable for the Signal Corps. This was cited as an 
‘bvious example. But turning to things not made in 
time of peace, he said the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
would supply big guns, railroad and seacoast artillery; 
Henry Disston & Sons, manufacturers of saws and files, 
would furnish surgical appliances; the Belmont Iron 
Works airplane equipment, and the J. G. Brill Co. 
would mobilize artillery of medium caliber. 

Several bills now pending before Congress cover 
details for mobilizing the human and material resources 
of the nation in war, the secretary stated. What they 
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pans containing the work to be washed are now moved 
down this chute to a washing machine furnished by 
the Blakesley Washing Machine Co., Cicero, Ill., the 
tote pans traveling through the washer on a chain 
conveyor. The parts in passing through the machine 
are cleansed with a lime solution and steam. As the 
tote pans come out of the washer they pass over an 
automatic part counting or weighing machine and then 
continue down the spiral chute to the nickel plating or 
assembly department, as required. 

The increase in production at this plant has been 
accompanied by a successful effort to increase the 
serviceability of its products. 


contemplate is virtually an enabling act authorizing 
the President in time of war, or when he deems war 
to be imminent, to establish without delay control of all 
industrial elements necessary for war as well as the 
machinery for providing wartime man power and allot- 
ting that man power to its tasks. 

“The law should have teeth in it,” said Secretary 
Davis. . . . “The Government must be able to exer- 
cise more than mere moral suasion to keep down war 
costs in material—to prevent war contract profiteering 
while American boys are called upon to sacrifice their 
lives, if need be, for the flag.” 


All Automobile Records Broken 


Production of 406,569 passenger cars in October, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce, marks a 
new high point in automobile manufacture in the 
United States. The previous record of 391,302 cars 
was made last May. In total output of cars and trucks 
October shows a new record at 452,392 vehicles, dis- 
placing the previous high of 439,125, made last May. 

For ten months the production of passenger cars, 
3,196,067, is within 4% days’ output (at October rate) 
of the figure for the whole of 1924. It is 120,000 ahead 
of the first ten months of 1923—the previous record 
year. Production in November and December at 60 per 
cent of the October rate will be sufficient to establish 
a new record. In trucks a new yearly record already 
has been made, the ten-month production having been 
122,587. In all of 1924 the truck output was 377,344; 
in 1923, only 376,129. No other year reached 325,000. 


Farm Equipment Made and Sold 


Production in 1924 of 949 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of farm equipment is reported by the 
Bureau of the Census at $329,170,367. This is a drop of 
about 10 per cent from the $364,854,106 from the 1135 
establishments in 1923. Sales in the United States 
have accounted for the drop, the export sales having 
been greater in 1924 than in 1923. In the more recent 
year exports amounted to $55,319,372, against $49,349,- 
294 in 1923. The largest single item in value was trac- 
tors and traction engines, aggregating $88,581,125 in 
1924. Harvesting machinery at $29,751,849 was greater 
than in the preceding year. 


B. Nicoll & Co. to Import Steel 


}. Nicoll & Co., 294 Madison Avenue, New York 
have been appointed representatives in the United 
States of “Sogeco,” the Societe Generale pour le Com- 
merce des Produits Industriels, a Luxemburg company 
representing French, Belgian and Luxemburg steel 
mills, blast furnaces, by-product coke ovens and coal 
mines. B. Nicoll & Co. continue as exclusive represen- 
tatives in the United States of the Societe Anonyme 
des Hauts-Fourneaux et Fonderies de Pont-a-Mousson 
in France, a large maker of cast iron pipe. 

' “Sogeco” includes among others the Saar mill 
Forges et Acieries de Dilling and the Luxemburg 
companies, Societe Lorraine des Acieries de Rombas 
and Hauts Fourneaux et Acieries de Differdange. 
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Differences in Open-Hearth Boils 


Classification According to Degree and Violence— 


Consideration of Uses and Characters of 
Ten Recognized Types 


BY HENRY D. HIBBARD 


processes, either oral or written, must necessarily 

include consideration of the boil (so-called), as 
perhaps the most important of the phenomena which 
guide the steelmaker in his treatment of the charge. 
To aid in the description of the boil, as when and for 
describing some method, or for comparing one method 
with another, it may be well to have the differen‘ 
degrees of boil classified, which is the object hereof. 

One meets statements that a heat of steel was 
“wild,” or that it had a “lively action,” which descrip- 
tions leave much to be told. One assumes of course 
that “wild” means improper escape of gas from the 
metal, but what gas and how much? When referring 
to a heat in the furnace, “wild” presumably means that 
the boil was unduly active or stronger than brisk (No 
6, described later): When referring to a heat in the 
ladle, that it continued to boil, gas escaping through 
the slag in considerable quantity: or when to steel in 
the mold, that it rose after teeming was finished, an 
indication of inferior quality because of harmful gas- 
holes in the ingot. If it rises immediately after teem- 
ing has ceased, skin-holes, which are always injurious, 
are being formed; if later, deeper-seated gas-holes are 
the cause. 

A “lively action” in the furnace means perhaps the 
same as “wild” but in a milder sense. The term would 
hardly be used in referring to a boil in the ladle, while 
it might properly be applied to the action of the gases 
of good effervescing steel in the molds. But all de 
pends on what kind of steel is being made. 


(processes, description of the open-hearth steel 


Gases in Steel 


Until we have fuller knowledge of the gases of 
steel we must not confound those of liquid steel with 
those of hot solid steel, or with those of cold steel. 
Further, in each of these three cases we must deal 
separately with those given out and those absorbed by 
the metal, in each of these states in different environ- 
ments, at different temperatures and at atmospheric 
as well as other pressures. With enough knowledge 
of these different gases an explanation or theory 
applicable to them may come but, until then, our 
knowledge and treatment of them must be largely 
empirical. At present the facts are mostly lacking. 
There is little or no coordination, between the gases 
obtained so far from steels in these different states, 
by different investigators. 

The quantities of gases dissolved in steel at the 
freezing point are perhaps too small to be detected by 
weight. Hence their effect on the mechanical proper- 
tiés of the metal may be slight, if not negligible, as the 
other ingredients which do profoundly affect those 
properties are in quantity great enough to be deter- 
mined by analysis. The gases manifest themselves 
chiefly, if not wholly, by forming gas-holes. 

Yet in referring to the quantities of non-ferrous 
ingredients, it must be admitted that a content of 
oxygen sufficient to give steel some red-short tendency 
is too small to be easily determined by analysis. It 
is of course conceivable that gases may concentrate in 
the interfacial metal between the grains, as do other 
non-ferrous substances, and so affect the properties 
but of that we have no knowledge. 

A charge of steel does not boil, strictly speaking. 
Actually to boil, that is, to give off bubbles of vapo- 
rized iron, it would have to be heated to or near the 
boiling point of iron, or 2450 deg. C. (4440 deg. Fahr.). 
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The non-ferrous elements steel contains may lower 
the boiling point of unfinished steel, as they do its 
melting point. The temperature of most steel baths 
is between 1500 and 1650 deg. C. (2730 and 3000 deg. 
Fahr.). The action designated as boil, for want of a 
better term and in accordance with custom, resembles 
boil indeed, and is the escape from the bath of bubbles 
of gas, chiefly carbonic oxide (CO), which is generated 
by the oxidation of carbon in the metal. That is, it 
is the result of chemical action and is more like 
effervescence than boiling. It shows the rate at which 
the carbon is being eliminated from the metal. 
What the Boil Tells 

The boil also gives the most information of any- 

thing—without waiting for an analysis—as to the con- 


centration of uncombined or free oxide of iron in the 
slag. The more there is of it, the stronger will be 


the boil for a given concentration of carbon in the 
metal, unless checked by the presence of gas-solvents, 


silicon or manganese, one or both. 

With the exceptions noted later, some degree of boil 
necessarily occurs at some stage in every variation of 
the open-hearth process. The bubbles vary in size in 
the different variations, and in the different stages 
of each variation, from those extremely small, say % 
in. or less in diameter, up to masses of gas thousands 
of times larger, or equivalent to bubbles 4 or 5 in. 
or even more in diameter. 

Each bath at each stage of the operation gives off 
bubbles of different sizes, within limits. The larger 
ones, at any certain stage of the operation, are presum- 
ably those which start to form deep down in the metal, 
which gives them time to grow as they ascend. This 
assumption is borne out by the smaller sizes of the 
bubbles around the edges of the bath, where the depth 
of metal is least. The smallest of all may be formed 
along the plane of contact between the metal and the 
slag. 

Every steel melter believes it important to give his 
bath what he calls a “good boil,” it being that which 
he considers will give the best steel under the con- 
ditions attending his work and the methods he employs. 
He may not, however, be able to give adequate reasons 
for his belief, even though it be well founded. Except 
as noted, this article relates to basic open-hearth boils. 


Causes of Boil 


To cause boil or to increase the vigor thereof, as- 
suming an ample concentration of carbon in the metal, 
requires that oxygen be fed to the bath, either from 
the air or in iron ore or both; or, if too hot, by lowering 
the bath temperature. 

Silicon must be almost wholly eliminated from the 
metal, to have proper decarburizing boils, but it is 
rarely present in sufficient quantity to prevent or even 
check such boils, particularly in a basic furnace. 

Manganese, while not preventing boil in ordinary 
practice, has a quieting effect on the bath. That ele- 
ment like silicon, though less eagerly, will seize a part 
of the oxygen which has entered the metal. To that 
extent it will check the oxidation of the carbon and 
hence the boil. Carbon may be slowly oxidized, caus- 
ing gentle boil, when the bath metal contains as much 
as 0.5 per cent of manganese, and of course propor- 
tionately faster when there is less. To obtain a brisk 
boil with carbon in the metal under 0.15 per cent, the 
manganese should be below 0.10 per cent, and prefer- 
ably not over 0.06 per cent. It is but slowly oxidized 
by oxide of iron and therefore should not be too plenti- 
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ful in the charge materials, though the proper content 
depends on whether the steel is to be killed or to be 
made to “rim in” in the molds. 


Moderating the Boil 


To lessen or weaken the boil, when there is plenty 
of carbon present, the charge may be held molten in 
the furnace and allowed to boil without further addi- 
tion of iron oxide; or a moderate quantity (3 to 5 per 
cent) of pig iron containing preferably about 2 per 
cent of manganese, or about one per cent of spiegel or 
other equivalent manganese or silicon alloy, may be 
added. If, however, the lack of boil is due to lack of 

arbon, these additions will increase boil, because of 

e carbon they contain. At or near the end of the 
heat, further additions of alloys are of course made 
to finish the steel. 

The effect of holding the charge as alluded to for 
quieting the boil is quite different in the acid from 
what it is in the basic process. In the acid process 
the oxide of iron in the slag continually combines wit} 
ie silicic acid (SiO.) of the hearth to form silicates 
which, under conditions prevailing in the hearth, have 
little or no power to oxidize carbon. When all the 
oxide of iron is either reduced to metallic iron by the 
carbon, or so combined with silicic acid, boil practically 
ceases. In such a case the slag will be extremely 
vitreous and contain about 60 per cent of silica. 

In the basic process the effect of a given addition 
f ore, in promoting boil, persists much longer than 
in the acid. There is so little silica in the slag that 
the calcium oxide, which has stronger affinity for it 
than iron oxide has, seizes and holds it all in combi- 
nation, so that the oxide of iron remains uncombined 


y 


such, or until reduced to metallic iron, and so keeps 
ip the boil. 


th 


There is another way in which a batch of ore has 
nereased oxidizing power in the basic process, as 
ympared with the acid. It may give up a part of its 
oxygen to the metal, or to the non-ferrous oxidizable 
elements contained therein, being thereby itself reduced 
to a lower oxide. Then, when it is brought to the 
surface by the stirring action of the boil, it takes up 
xygen from the air in the furnace to replace in part, 
it least, that which it has lost to the metal. 
Because of this more efficient action of oxide of 
iron in the basic furnace, a basic bath will boil more 
vigorously as a rule than an acid bath having the 
same composition. 


The temperature of the metal, as already stated, 
affects the degree of boil, at least when the carbon is 
low, in which case the boil is slackened somewhat by 
an unduly high bath temperature. This seems to be 
because the solvent power of the metal for the gases 
increased, rather than that the rate of oxidation 
carbon is lessened. 


+ 


Effects of Boil 


The effects of boil are numerous. It stirs the bath 
metal and slag, and thereby: 

1. It promotes oxidation of the undesired excesses 
of the oxidizable non-ferrous elements, particularly 
carbon, silicon, manganese and phosphorus, enabling 
them to get their quantum of oxygen from oxide of 
iron contained in the slag and also in small measure 
in the metal itself. 

2. It tends to equalize throughout the temperature 
of the molten metal, which receives heat only from 
the top, by bringing up that of the lower, colder strata 
and mixing it with the hotter metal above. 

3. It promotes the absorption of heat from the 
flame, by bringing up the cooler slag from beneath, 
so that it may take up more heat. A dead bath with- 
out boil absorbs heat relatively slowly, because its 
surface becomes substantially as hot as the walls of 
the furnace. In that case there is danger that the 
furnace may suddenly become too hot, and thus damage 
the brickwork. 

4. It favors cleaning the metal of emulsified oxides, 
particularly those of silicon, iron and manganese; 
combined, it may be, more or less completely into 
silicates 

5. It may and probably does effect the elimination 


+} 
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from the metal of some hydrogen and possibly also 
some nitrogen and ammonia (NH,) which have been 
absorbed by the metal at some previous stage in its 
history. Some or all of these gases, if not suppressed, 
might form harmful gas-holes in the ingots. 
6. It may in certain cases promote the absorption 
of sulphur by the slag from the gas, which sulphur 
may be absorbed in part by the metal from the slag. 


Degrees of Boil 


Classification of the various open-hearth boils into 
ten divisions: 

1. Dead Bath; no bubbles. 

2. Almost Dead Bath; from one to five bubbles per 
q. ft. of bath surface at any instant. 

3. Incipient Boil; from 10 to 20 bubbles, up to one 
n. in diameter, per sq. ft. at any instant. 

1. Gentle Boil; surface of bath one-fourth covered 
by bubbles up to 1% in. in diameter. 

’ 5. Moderate Boil: bath surface practically covered 
by bubbles up to two in. in diameter. 

6. Brisk Boil: bubbles cover the whole bath and 
crowd each other. 

7. Strong Boil; bubbles crowd so as to raise the 
surface of the slag 2 or 3 in. 

8. Jet Boil: bubbles crowd each other still more, 
and some throw up jets of slag three to six in. high; 
slag rises three or four in. 

9. Strong Jet Boil; bubbles throw up numerous 
jets of slag six to 12 in. high; slag rises to door sills, 
which require to be banked up with bottom stuff. 

10. Talbot Reaction; slag jets one to two ft. high, 
caused by escape of larger masses of gas all over the 
bath; slag rises and flows out of doors in great quan- 
tity; flames 20 to 30 ft. high play out of the furnace 
doors, opened for the purpose. 

Boils from No. 2 to No. 6 inclusive might be called 
“settled” boils, as the bath tends of itself to take on 
some one of them if allowed to work without additions. 
There are others, however, which, with the decarburiz- 
ing boils, No. 7 to No. 10 inclusive, might be called 
transitional. Thus a bath may “foam,” which means 
that the slag is filled with minute gas bubbles so that 
it resembles froth, which greatly increases its bulk. 
A foamy slag retards, or at least accompanies a slowing 
down of, the rate of progress of the charge, prolong- 
ing the heat. 

Such a slag is liable to exist before the charge is 
wholly melted, or when the silicon is unduly high in 
the crude iron, say over two per cent, or immediately 
after an addition of fresh material, including ore, pig 
and ferromanganese. It sometimes occurs when the 
cause is not apparent, induced, it may be, by too low 
a bath temperature. A bath may be covered partly 
by large bubbles, say one or two in. across, with foamy 
slag between them; or the whole slag may be in a 
foamy state, which increases its volume perhaps two 
or three times. This action of the bath is not con- 
templated in the ten kinds of boil herein considered, as 
it is abnormal and transitory and the bath will in due 
course assume one of the settled boils, though some- 
times the foamy condition persists in an exasperating 
way. 

Another phenomenon sometimes called “boil,” not 
included in the present classification, is the local in- 
tensified action which sometimes occurs, usually near 
the end of a heat, when the metal at some spot en- 
ergetically surges up from below, so as to rise above 
the slag, with a subdued fountain effect. This action, 
which may continue for some minutes or a consider- 
able fraction of an hour, is due to the admixture with 
the metal of oxides or oxidized iron in the hearth, 
which oxidizes carbon at that place more rapidly than 
elsewhere. Sometimes such action precedes the forma- 
tion of a hole through the bottom at that point, through 


which the charge may escape from the furnace and 
make a bad “mess.” 


Boils In-Between 


A boil which does not meet exactly any of the 
classes into which the subject is here divided, but 
comes between any two, should of course be so des- 
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ignated. Before the boil becomes settled after melt- 
ing it will usually vary in intensity in different places, 
but will tend gradually to assume a settled boil over 
its whole surface. 


The boil of any steel charge varies from beginning 
to end. During melting the boil in the pools formed 
locally may be of any activity up to the jet boils. Then 
comes the boil when the charge is first wholly melted, 
which may be any up to brisk (No. 6). Next are the 
variations during decarburization, which come from 
changes in the rate at which carbon is being oxidized. 
These may vary from moderate (No. 5) up to the 
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jet boils (Nos. 8 and 9). Finally is the boil at the 
end, lying between almost dead (No. 2) and brisk 
(No. 5). 

Through the progress of similar charges, even 
though they are to be made into different grades of 
steel, the boil may follow the same general lines at 
the successive earlier stages, but at the end, for satis- 
factory results, it must be right for the kind of steel 
being made. 

We will consider in the two succeeding articles each 
degree of boil and its significance, and then certain 
particular cases. 


Impact Values of a Nickel Steel* 


Effect of Quenching and Drawing Temperatures 
on the Izod Results 


BY F. T. SISCO 


N certain types of airplane construction structural 
members of a low-carbon nickel steel are welded, 
brazed or riveted to members of a low-carbon chrome- 
vanadium steel. It is necessary to heat treat these 
members as a unit after joining, hence they are 
quenched from a temperature of approximately 1625 





Fig. 1—Low-Carbon Nickel Steel, Quenched 

in Oil from 1425 Deg. Fahr., Drawn at 1200 

Deg. Fahr. X500, etched in alcoholic nitric 
acid 


deg. Fahr. and drawn back (tempered) until the de- 
sired physical properties are obtained. As 1625 deg. 
Fahr. is at least 100 deg. higher than the proper 
quenching temperature for the nickel steel, it was con- 
sidered advisable to run a series of tests using differ- 
ent quenching temperatures to ascertain if the higher 
temperature affected the resistance of the steel to 
impact. 

Low-carbon nickel steels are usually quenched from 
1500 to 1550 deg. Fahr. In connection with the effect 
of temperatures higher than this on the impact value, 
tests were also made to determine the effect of tem- 
peratures lower than usual in the impact value. 


Material and Methods of Testing 


. The material used consisted of a %-in. sq. bar of 
low-carbon (S. A. E. No. 2320) nickel steel of the fol- 
lowing composition: 


Per Cent 
CIOs os 5 << ces eee pans 0.24 
ee ee en ee 0.61 
EE + os. deaweee eee ee ‘ss 0.016 
Preagmorua (Hibs) “o.4s.<. cneee st 0.040 
BUNGEE on ove ca ubledh octane hoes 3.52 
RELIOCOM 3. . «v0 o:0:ale0s. cede eee «6 pee 


The bar was cut into sections about 10 in. long. 
*Published by permission of the chief of air service, War 
Department. The author is metallurgist engineering division, 
air service, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


These were heat treated according to the following 
schedule: 


Quenching 
Temperature (Oil), 

Deg. Fahr. 

} bars marked A... 1425 

} bars marked B 1450 

3 bars marked C. 1500 

3 bars marked D 1550 

3 bars marked E... 1575 

3 bars marked F 1600 

‘ G 


} bars marked G.. 1625 


One bar of each series from A to G was drawn at 
800 deg., one bar at 1000 deg., and one bar at 1200 deg. 
Fahr. The bars drawn at 800 deg. were stamped 8A, 
8B, 8C, 8D, etc.; the bars drawn at 1000 deg. were 
stamped 10 and the designating letter. The bars drawn 
at 1200 deg. were stamped 12 and their corresponding 
letter. The bars were put in an electric muffle furnace, 
heated slowly to the prescribed temperature, and held 
30 min. at heat. The specimens were cooled in air from 
the drawing temperature. 

Three standard Izod impact “V” notch specimens 








Fig. 2 

in Oil from 1625 Deg. Fahr., Drawn at 1200 

Deg. Fahr. X500, etched in alcoholic nitric 
acid 


Low-Carbon Nickel Steel, Quenched 


(0.394 x 0.394 x 2.950 in.) were machined from each bar, 
making 63 test specimens. For metallographic exam- 
ination the end of the Izod impact specimen was used. 
Transverse and longitudinal specimens were taken 
from the bars representing the lowest, the middle and 
the highest quenching temperature for each drawing 
temperature. 


Results 


The results of the impact tests are summarized in 
the table, which also gives the Rockwell hardness values 
made with the diamond point and C scale. Each tab- 
ulated result is the average of three separate tests. 
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The Izod values for the three tests representing For a drawing temperature of 1200 deg. Fahr. the 
each heat treatment were very consistent. The ex- quenching temperature is not of material difference, 
perimental error is about plus or minus 2 ft.-lb. In all the impact value for the 1425 deg. quench being 94 
cases the specimen did not fracture completely, testify- ft.-lb., and for the 1625 deg. quench, 97 ft.-Ib. 
ing to the ductility of the material. The Rockwell hardness for a given drawing tem- 

Magnification of 500 diameters was necessary to detect perature was constant and did not vary with the 
any difference at all in grain size. In the case of the quenching temperature. 


800 deg. and 1000 deg. Fahr. draw, very little difference Increasing the quenching temperature does not 
in structure could be detected between the specimens affect the impact resistance after drawing except pos- 
quenched at 1425, 1525 and 1625 deg. Fahr. The struc-  sibly when the drawing temperature is below 1000 deg. 
ture of the specimens drawn at 1200 deg. is shown in Fahr. : ‘ ; ; 
Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 represents a quenching tempera- For draws of 800 and 1000 deg. Fahr. increasing the 
ire of 1425 and Fig. 2, a temperature of 1625 deg. quenching temperature produces no perceptible coarsen- 
Fahr. The structure shown in Fig. 2 is just perceptibly ing of the grain size. In the case of the 1200-deg. 
‘oarser than that shown in Fig. 1. draw there is probably a slight coarsening when the 
quenching is 1625 deg. Fahr. This, however, is of little 
Conclusions importance. 
; : Table of Izod Impact Value nd Rockwell Hardness of 
For a drawing temperature ol R00 de g. and a , I il oA E. 2320 ‘Nickel ‘Steel 
juenching temperature of 1425 to 1550 deg. Fahr., the Series 8 Series 10 Series 12 
impact value is confined to the range of 47 to 51 ft.-lb. Quenched Drawn 800 Drawn 1000 eawe 1300 
, . 1 or 2 In Deg. Fahr eg. Fahr eg. Fahr 
With higher quenching temperatures, up to 1625 deg., On oem coe. eee 
th i act resistance is ¢ r 41 ft.-lb. Sper Deg Izod, Rock- Izod, Rock- Izod, Rock- 
e impact resistance i mly 41 ft | ) . _., = nah wat ah ae ok a 
For a drawing temperature of 1000 deg. and a 4 149° 51.( 5.3 82.0 26.( 93.6 17.5 
. - as . . . ° . eA 4Q Ff 9 ‘ -Q °6 7 9 g : 
uenching temperature of 1425 deg. Fahr., the impact B LS60 49.5 39.9 ba =s 38.2 os 
e ; ye . — ( I i] 27.0 09.U i ‘ 20.35 v0.4 ~ 
ie is 82 ft.-lb. With higher quenching temperatures 1550 17.1 26.6 717.4 27.6 95.7 16.7 
mpact resistanc nds to be lowered but not ap 157 10.6 37.5 79.8 26.6 97.0 17.5 
‘ impa esistance tends to be lowered but n at 1600 41 56 9 77.9 973 96.6 17.4 
la Dly 162 10.9 7. 76.2 27.0 97.1 17.3 


Mechanically Charging the Cupola 


Equipment for Handling Pig Iron and Sprues and 
Gates in Cincinnati Foundry—Saving in 
Labor and Improvement in Product 


BY EARL F. ROGERS 


HE cupola, as David McLean has said, “is th put them on a platform box, which was handled by 
T' heart of the foundry.” One of the most difficult means of an electric lift truck. This job was always 
jobs that we have had in the Peerless plant is done, and still is being done, on a piece work basis. 
harging the cupola by hand. Through the installation The night man left the platform boxes in the foundry 
of a charging hoist recently we have been enabled not close to the elevator leading to the charging floor. 


only to save the cost of several workmen, but also to The day chargers would then place the boxes on the 
eliminate the type of work that men dislike to do. elevator, from which they were taken to the charging 


It was formerly our practice to have the night man floor by a hand lift truck and placed in a convenient 
pick up the sprues and gates from the molding floor and location. At charging time the platform boxes were 
picked up and put in front of the cupola, their contents 

*Superintendent, Peerless Foundry Co., Cincinnati dumped upon the floor and forked into the cupola by 


General View of 
Charging Hoist 
at Peerless Foun- 
dry. Below are 
conveyors with 
pans filled with 
sprues and gates, 
ready to be 
hoisted for 
charging into the 
cupola 
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hand. The empty boxes were replaced on the elevator 
and sent to the foundry ready for the night man to 
repeat the process. 

Our new system is simple, but highly efficient. An 
iron pan is used instead of a platform box. The night 
man takes the empty pan from the conveyor, using the 
electric lift truck, which is equipped with scales. The 
pan is loaded with sprues and gates and is returned 






Loaded Sprue Pan (Above) En- 
tering Cupola in Charging 
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to the conveyor. This work is done at the same piece 
work price as prevailed when the old method was in 
vogue. The outstanding fact is that the pan is not 
handled from the time that it is put on the conveyor 
until it is picked up by the charger and dumped into 
the cupola. Whenever it is necessary to secure scrap 
from the yard we run an empty pan on the conveyor to 
the scrap pile and load it there. 

We are also enabled to save considerable labor in 
handling our pig iron by our new method. Empty 
plates are placed on the conveyor and moved by hand 
to the pig iron storage yard, where the proper number 
of machine cast pigs are put on the plates to make up 
a charge. The plate is then passed over a scale, which 
is situated in the conveyor, to see if it contains the cor- 
rect weight. It is moved to a storage conveyor, from 
which it is picked up by the charger and unloaded in 
the cupola. This system makes it possible for us to 
handle the pig iron only once. 

Before we installed the charging hoist, which is 
the product of the P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., we em- 
ployed five men to charge the cupola. Three of them 
were employed on the charging floor, while the other 
two prepared the stock and brought it up to the ele- 
vator. Today three workmen instead ot five are suf- 
ficient to handle the work properly. One of them is 
on the charging floor, another operates the hoist, and 


Charging Pig 
Iron into Cupola. 
At left the loaded 
plate is ente ring : 
at right, 
been tripped and 
the load dropped 
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the third is in the yard to hook up the hoist to the 
plates and the pans. Thus we are actually making a 
daily saving equivalent to the wages of two men. 
Mechanical charging has also secured daily heats 
of uniform iron. This is just as important as the labor 
saving feature. In fact, it probably amounts to as 
much, if not more, in dollars and cents, because regu- 
larly uniform iron is a major consideration. It means 


Sprue and Scrap Carrier After 
Being Tripped and Dropping Its 
Load into Cupola (Below) 


it has 


the elimination of the molder’s wasted time of rejected 
castings and of oxidized or sluggish iron. 

Aside from the economy of mechanical handling, as 
compared with the old method, we are satisfied be- 
cause we know that we have made a “skull-dragging” 
job easy and desirable. Any person who has gone onto 
the charging floor and thrown in pigs in August, when 
the thermometer is around 100 deg. Fahr. in the shade, 
will realize what we are accomplishing. 


Increase in Malleable Castings 


Production of malleable castings in October, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce, was the larg- 
est for more than a year. The output of 142 plants, 
of which five were idle, is given as 68,234 tons, com- 
pared with 58,573 tons in September and with 50,066 
tons in October of last year. The production in Octo- 
ber represented 60.6 per cent of the capacity operated. 
This is the first time the figure has passed 60 per cent 
since March, 1924. 

Shipments in October at 59,657 tons were the larg- 
est since May. Orders booked during the month by 
132 of the plants reached 65,495 tons, the largest total 
in 18 months. The gain over September in orders 
booked was 31 per cent. 



























































aste-Heat Boilers in Steel Mills 


Gas Volumes and Velocities Differ from Other 
Types of Boiler—Close Contact with 
Tubes Essential 


BY F. H. WILLCOX AND J. C. HAYES’ 


Y UCCESS with some recent installations of fire- 
s tube waste-heat boilers has revived interest in 

‘ the recovery of heat from comparatively low- 
temperature waste gases. Experience continues to in- 
dicate that many accepted rules of boiler design for 
direct firing do not apply in waste-heat practice. Close 
to 70 per cent of the total heat absorbed in a direct 
fired standard water-tube boiler occurs in the first rows 
of tubes, exposed to the radiant heat of the furnace, 
ordinarily not more than 15 per cent of the total water- 
heating surface. For this reason one feature common 
to all successful types of direct-fired boilers is rapid 
and positive water circulation in the tubes thus exposed. 

In a boiler utilizing waste heat at 1200 deg. Fahr., 
the radiant heat available is less than one-tenth of 
that available in a direct-fired boiler where furnace 
temperatures of 2700 deg. or over prevail. Therefore 
rapid water circulation is not a prime requisite in the 
waste-heat boiler, but it is highly important that it 
accomplish maximum heat recovery by conduction and 


comparison is generally taken as the weight of gas in 
pounds per hour divided by the area of gas passage in 
square feet. But the draft loss varies as the square 
of the velocity, so that the boiler arrangement designed 
for attaining a high heat transfer must be compro- 
mised, to keep the friction loss within economical limits. 

Whereas the water-tube boiler at a given mass ve- 
locity and tube diameter has a higher heat transfer 
rate than the fire-tube type, nevertheless the friction 
loss in the fire-tube boiler is much less. Because of its 
low friction loss, the mass velocity may be raised in 
the fire-tube type of waste-heat boiler. Consequently 
the rate of heat transfer may be so increased as to 
exceed that obtained in the water-tube type, while 
keeping the friction loss the same. 

Figures published, comparing fire-tube and water- 
tube boilers on this basis assume always the heating 
surface on the gas side in both cases to be perfectly 
clean. The fire-tube boiler shows up to much better 
advaritage in practice, on account of the ease with 


General Arrangement of 
Waste-Heat Boiler at the 
Plant of the United Alloy 
Steel Co., Canton, Ohio. 
This is one of three sim- 
ilar units, 80 ft. apart. 
Instead of going directly 


\ ye ly from furnace to stack, the 
gases pass to right through 


wl) me ~~ 3 boiler to fan and then 


onvection Consequentiy, it must be arranged to pro 
duce the most intimate possible contact of gases and 
water-heating surface. 

It is essential that the waste gas pass as close to 
the heating surface as possible, and there must be a 
positive scrubbing or tumbling action. This can be 
brought about only by close tube spacing in the case 
of a water-tube boiler, or the use of small-diameter 
tubes in a fire-tube boiler. In either case it is neces 
sary to pass the gas at a velocity higher than usually 
is possible by natural draft alone. The velocities em- 
ployed are high enough to break up the definite stream 
lines along which the gas tends to flow and to prevent 
the formation of an insulating film of cool gas close to 
the heating surface, which otherwise would allow a hot 
center or core of gas to pass on without giving up its 
quota of heat. 


Draft Loss Must Be Kept Within Economical Limits 


Two most important requisites of proportioning 
boilers for a given amount and temperature of waste 
vases are high rate of heat transfer and low draft loss. 
Both depend on mass velocity, which for purposes of 


*Vice-president and mechanical engineer respectively 
Frevn Engineering Co., Chicag The paper was presented 
Ni 16 before the Western Society of Engineers, Chicag 
It is ere ghtly abridged 


each stack through the 
overhead inclined pipe 


which its heating surface may be maintained practi- 
cally free of dust deposits and of the difficulty of main- 
taining the water-tube boiler in the same condition. 

In direct-fired practice there is a definite advantage 
in a design that passes the products of combustion 
across the tubes substantially at right angles to their 
center lines, as in the vertically baffled horizontal 
straight-tube types. This advantage in direct-fired 
practice is largely discounted in waste-heat practice 
because much greater quantities of gas are passed per 
unit of heat transferred and a greater draft loss occurs 
for the same weight of gas passed per sq. ft. of gas 
passage area, imposing a correspondingly greater load 
on the exhaust fan. The net evaporation is substan- 
tially the same for either type of water-tube waste- 
heat boiler. While a number of water-tube boiler types 
have parallel flow over a large part of the heating sur- 
face, the flow at the entrance, cross-over and exit pas- 
sages is substantially at right angles to the tube cen- 
ter lines. This latter type is generaly baffled for two 
passes and has the lowest relative draft loss of any of 
the water-tube types. 

No practical combination of tube spacing and baf- 
fling of water tubes can possibly bring about as close 
a contact of the gas with the heating surfaces as is 
possible in a fire-tube boiler for the same draft loss. 
Obviously, where 2-in. tubes are used, none of the waste 
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gas can be further than 1 in. from the heating surface 
in passing through the boiler, and consequently the 

- heat transferred by conduction alone has the shortest 
possible path. 

Gas should pass through the boiler with the least 
possible number of changes in direction of flow, and 
with the least possible loss due to irregular channels 
of flow. The ideal gas path, then, is that offered by a 
continuous single circular passage, such as the inside 
of a tube. The smaller the diameter can be made, the 
closer will the gases adhere to the heating surface and 
the better will be the heat transfer. This design does 








eoneemeene 


not allow short-circuiting of gas through baffles, or by- 
passing of heating surface due to dead pockets in the 
path of travel. There is no path of least resistance, 
all tubes have the same diameter and there is no baf- 
fling. 

To obtain maximum economy with any type of 
boiler in waste-heat practice, it is essential that the 
heating surface be kept clean in the fullest sense of 
the word. This is one of the most troublesome oper- 
ating problems. One important feature of a single- 
pass, horizontal, fire-tube boiler is that ease of cleaning 
insures the same performance day after day as obtained 
in test under the best supervision. In the case of a 
boiler taking waste gas from an open-hearth furnace, 
the entire tube heating surface should be cleaned once 
in 12 hr., to prevent a rise of over 10 deg. in the final 
gas temperature. 

Discouraging results have been obtained in attempts 
to use cross-tube boilers for the recovery of heat from 
furnaces wasting gas at 1200 deg. Fahr. These same 
boilers are giving excellent results in recovering heat 
from forge furnaces where gas is wasted at tempera- 
tures exceeding 1800 deg. This is simply further proof 
of the effect of heat transmission by radiation. The 
amount of heat transferred by radiation varies about 
as the fourth power of the temperature difference be- 
tween the tubes and the radiating surfaces. 

Contrasting a boiler set over a forge heating fur- 
nace, where the initial temperature of waste gas aver- 
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ages 2000 deg. Fahr., and a waste-heat boiler set in 
the path of waste gas from an open-hearth furnace, 
where the initial temperature is 1200 deg., the absorp- 
tion by radiation factor would be about as 4.9 to 1 
Hence correspondingly less heat absorption is neces- 
sary by conduction and convection to make a credibl 





showing in the amount of heat recovered. As stated 
before, this ratio would be 10 to 1 in case the sam 
oiler were used over a furnace having 2700 deg. flam¢ 
Ease of Removal Is Important 
water-tube boiler has an advantag* ver tne 
boiler in being more accessible for the removal 
scale from the heating surfaces, proper treatment of 
r feed water should be assured in any installation 
f tube boilers. Much prejudice to the use of a 
fire-tube boiler is based on its failure to compare fav- 
rably with the water-tube boilers in meeting the d 
nal high-pressure stationary work. Many fat 
buting to this feeling do not apply in waste- 
ul thers have been eliminated or greatly 
mriiT ) Y mode TY fire-t ibe pr ti 
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radiant heat to absorb, it is not necessary to resort to 

mary means of passing the gas across the 
ower half of the shell, as in the horizontal return 
tubular setting, nor to install fire boxes, water legs or 
ther extensive stayed flat surfaces. Advances made 


n the science of treating water for boiler feed purposes 
ussurt satisfactory treatment for practically any kind 
* wate1 


Experience has shown that tube leakage in a waste 


heat boiler of this type is not serious. The flow of ga 
is seldom over a wide range of temperature. There is 
no occasion to open large firing doors, or otherwise to 
let cold air strike the tube sheet, and tubes may be 


the heads if desired. In practic« 


ale ectricallyv We lded to 


has not been necessary to resort to electric welding 
n the horizontal settings, and some of these boilers 
have been in operation over three years. Any loose 
mud or scale formations fall to the bottom of the drums 
and are kept away from the heated surfaces 

4 much higher content of solids in solution in the 


oiler water is permissible, on account of the compara- 
ively low and steady rate of evaporation, the greater 
berating surface for steam and water separation, and 
1e large amount of contained water per unit evapor- 
ited. No brick setting is required to inclose the pres- 
arts, so there is no cold air infiltration and little 
heat lost by radiation. A fire-tube boiler may be in- 
stalled in much less space than is necessary for a 
water-tube boiler of the same heating surface, and less 
heating surface for the same output is necessary in 
the fire-tube type. Installation cost is thus generally 
less for the fire-tube boiler. 
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Many existing installations of waste-heat boilers are 
heavily penalized in net return on account of the exces- 
sive use of power necessary to maintain furnace draft 
and draw the gas through the boilers. The energy used 
in the fan drive for drawing the gases through the 
fire-tube boiler should not exceed 5 per cent of the 
output, where it is necessary to provide the 
equivalent of natural draft for furnace operation. In 
such cases as puddle furnaces, forge heating furnaces 
ind cement kilns, where regenerators are not used, the 
power for driving fans should not exceed 3 per cent 
of the boiler output. 

Where regenerators are used, all water cooling of 
reversing dampers should be dispensed with, if possible. 
In two recent installations, dry dampers set at an angle 
of 15 deg. from the vertical have proved entirely satis- 
factory. Straightaway gas passages offer the least pos- 
sible obstruction to gas flow and the absence of water 
cooling allows the waste gases to reach the superheater 
at the highest possible temperature. 


boiler 


Many Serious Drawbacks Have Been Eliminated 


\s early as 1910, when the first experiments with 
water-tube boilers and low-temperature gases were 
onducted, it developed that much closer tube spacing 
and more restriction of gas flow by closer baffling were 
necessary in waste-heat work than in standard boiler 
practice. This, naturally, led to higher draft losses and 
correspondingly higher power consumption of induced 
draft fans, even with perfectly clean heating surfaces. 
The difficulty of properly removing dust, baffle leakage 
and air infiltration through brick settings were serious 
drawbacks in the first efforts to utilize water-tube 
boilers in this field. These have been to some extent 
corrected in later installations by the closer grouping 
of permanent soot blowers, supplemented by hand 
lances, the use of monolithic baffling and inclosing the 
entire brick setting in steel jackets. 

Tabulation is given of test data obtained on one 
two fire-tube units installed at the plant of the Na- 
onal Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Melrose Park, 
Ill., in connection with 25-ton open-hearth furnaces. 
In this instance the heat contained in the steam deliv- 
ered at the outlet of the superheater represents 39.2 
per cent of the heat value of the fuel used in the fur- 
nace. The fan used 2.8 per cent of the boiler output, 
leaving 38 per cent of the furnace fuel recovered in the 
form of steam. The three tests tabulated are three 
divisions of a continuous 24-hr. test divided into the 
three periods for the purpose of comparing the boiler 
performance over the three open-hearth heats taken 
out in the 24 hr. 

At Melrose Park there has been a marked improve- 
ment in open-hearth furnace performance, due to better 
draft available since installing the waste-heat boiler. 
Furnace output is said to have increased substantially 
20 per cent over the former practice, due to improved 
draft conditions. 

Experience has shown that the induced draft inci- 
dent to the use of waste-heat boiler is an advantage in 
regular furnace operation, by reason of having more 
intensity and being subject to better control than nat- 
ural draft. Also, the life of regenerators is much 
longer than when depending on natural draft, especially 
where producer gas or other fuel tends to deposit dust 
on the checker brick and limit the length of time a re- 
generator may be used. 

The first fire-tube boilers for waste-heat recovery 
were installed at the plant of the Illinois Steel Co., 
South Chicago, passing the gas through 3-in. tubes in 
two vertical passes, for a total travel of 28 ft. Boilers 
of this type were installed later with an economizer ele- 
ment as a third pass, in which the steam required to 
drive the induced draft fan is about 10 per cent of the 
boiler output. 

The first horizontal boilers were installed at the 
plant of the Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, and have 
2%-in. tubes 20 ft. long. The Melrose Park boiler has 
2-in. tubes, 18 ft. long. 

Three boilers under construction for the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, are to have 2-in. 
tubes, 18 ft. long. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has installed at the Fairfield plant four boilers of 
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this type, designed for two horizontal passes, of which 
only one pass of each boiler is installed at present. The 
second pass will be used as an economizer element. 
Each boiler as installed has 5600 sq. ft. of water-heat- 
ing surface in 2%-in. tubes, and is built for a working 
pressure of 250 lb. As now operated, final gas tem- 
peratures are about 600 deg. Fahr., with mass velocities 
of about 11,000 Ib. per hr. per sq. ft. of gas passage 
area. The addition of the economizer element will re- 
duce final temperatures to as low as 350 deg., depend- 
ing upon feed-water temperature and surface installed. 


Direct Firing Often Resorted To 


In many cases there is a demand for an auxiliary 
furnace to utilize the boiler for direct firing by oil or 
other fuel, in the event of the boiler being needed while 
the furnace is out of service. In designing these fur- 
naces the superheater must be protected against the 
high furnace temperature of direct firing, but the boiler 
otherwise is operated in the same manner as a waste- 






Cross Tube Gas Flow 
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from open-hearth furnaces on the cost of finished steel, 
the following example is taken: A modern steel plant 
consists of 80 coke ovens, two 500-ton blast furnaces, 
12 open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills for produc- 
ing track material, structural shapes, plates, wire and 
rods. For every ton of finished steel there will be re- 
quired 0.73 ton of coke, 0.73 ton of iron and 1.27 tons 
of ingots. The coke ovens and blast furnaces will fur- 
nish enough fuel for their own operations, including 
steam, water and power requirements. Excess coke 
oven gas and blast furnace gas are assumed to replace 
coal of 12,000 B.t.u. per lb., costing $4 per ton, in- 
cluding the cost of unloading, firing and ash disposal, 
and utilized at 70 per cent boiler efficiency. 


B.t.u. Available in Surplus Credit to 
Fuel Per Ton of Finished Steel Cost 
From coke oven gas 2.390.000 $0.40 
From tar “e+e 1,370,000 0.228 
From coke breeze 1.000.000 0.168 
From blast furnace gas 4 000.000 0.66 
From open-hearth wast: eat 3.620.000 0.445 


Parallel Flow Tupe 


Fire Tube Gas Flow 


No Matter What Type of Boiler Is Used, There Must Be an Intimate Scrubbing of the Gas Against the Heat- 
ing Surface. Above are shown the three main types, classified as to direction of flow of hot gases with relation 
to the tubes 


heat unit. Gas velocities through the tubes are of 
course much lower for the same output, and the in- 
creased ratio of heating surface to the weight of gas 
passing gives an excellent heat absorption at rates up 
to 4500 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of heating surface. No 
attempts have been made to operate continuously above 
this rate, as it is feared that fire cracks would appear 
in the tube ends under the harsh action of excessively 
high temperatures in the front heads, although con- 
tinuous operation at this rate has had no ill effect. 
The auxiliary furnace must be designed to insure 
complete combustion of oil or gas before the products 
come in contact with the heating surface, and should 
have not less than 0.2 cu. ft. of furnace volume per 
sq. ft. of water-heating surface in the boiler, and a 
flame travel of 20 ft. or more, if possible. 
To show the effect of the recovery of waste heat 





No modern steel plant would tolerate the waste of 
excess coke oven gas, tar, coke braize or blast furnace 
gas. Yet many plants are burning coal or buying 
power, while making no attempt to reclaim the tre- 
mendous heat losses incident to high stack tempera- 
tures in open-hearth and other furnaces. 


Gas Engine Waste Heat 


Interest has been revived recently in the problem 
of recovering heat from the exhaust gas of internal 
combustion engines. European countries are consider- 
ably ahead of us in this field. Curves developed from 
a large amount of test data on three boiler sizes indi- 
cate that the coefficient of heat transmission increases 
directly with the increase in gas velocity in a given 
size of boiler tube. Gas velocities run as high as 8000 
ft. per min. in utilizing the engine exhaust gases, 
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whereas in using waste furnace gases the economic 
limit is about 4800 ft. per min. 

The possibility of such operation favors the appli- 
cation of waste-heat boilers to engine exhaust 
High velocities may be reached by adding slightly to 
the back pressure on the engines, which is not a serious 
consideration, while the power required in a suitable 
exhauster for such high velocities in ordinary waste- 
heat practice would be prohibitive. ; 


gas. 


In engines of this type there is an ordinary yield 
f 2 lb. of high-pressure superheated steam for each 

ke horsepower developed by the engine. In fact 
this figure, or one close to it, is established so well for 
each engine that any increase in steam production is 
taken as an indication of incorrect gas-air mixtures in 
the cylinders and poor engine performance, rather than 
a change in boiler efficiency. In instance the 
boiler performance is thus a guide to the 
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Working Iron Mines Before 1200 B.C. 


Newspaper dispatches relate that Dr. Harold H. 
Bender, professor of Indo-Germanic philology at 
Princeton University, has deciphered the language of 
the Hittite Empire, which existed for about 10 cen- 
turies prior to 1200 B.C., and that among the tablets 
were some which related to the working of iron mines 
in that period and the manufacture of swords and 
chariots of iron. The tablets were found in 1911 and 


1912, but they defied the efforts of translators for 
years, 
The tablets confirm other evidences that the Hit- 


tites introduced iron into general use. They had iron 
mines on the north coast of Asia Minor. There is 
nothing reported as to how they fashioned their swords, 
but it is known that they obtained military suprem- 
acy over Egypt for a time by their superior armament 
—their iron swords and their chariots. In one letter 
an Egyptian king begged his Hittite contemporary for 
a gift of iron, with the suggestion that if a whole 
load of iron could not be sent at once, at least one 
iron sword might be dispatched forthwith. In another 
record a quantity of iron figured as a royal wedding 
gift. 


Wreck Charged to Too Many Rail Bolt 
Holes 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24.—The the derail- 
ment of a passenger train at Martinsville, Ill., on 
May 14, 1925, is chargeable virtually to faulty track 
laying, according to an examination by Dr. J. E. How- 
ard, engineer-physicist of the bureau of safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. To accommodate a 
new angle bar with a different spacing of bolt holes 
from that in the rail, an additional hole had to be 
drilled, leaving the rail weakened with five holes in- 
stead of the four necessary. The railroad had con- 
tended that the fracture originated in the base of the 
rail before extending in the line of the holes. 


cause of 


Electrical Heating of Buildings 


Charles Caise, 130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has developed a device for electric heating and 
circulation of water for heating dwellings, stores, small 
etc. His patent, No. 1,532,498, is dated April 
1925. He uses an input of 110 volts on each side 
of a dual apparatus and runs this through the primary 
of a transformer. The secondary of the transformer 
consists of bronze tubing, in which the water circulates. 
By short circuiting the secondary coils a temperature 
of 500 deg. Fahr. is obtained and the water heated to 
the boiling point. The apparatus is under thermostatic 
control and has three voltages for different degrees in 
all weather. Thus the secondary may have 3.34 volts 
for the coldest weather, 2.71 volts for intermediate 
weather and 2.33 volts for mild weather in which some 
heating is desired. The core is made of silicon iron 
0.014 in. thick. 
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keeping the engine up to its best efficiency. A typical 
heat balance of gas engines is: 

Per Cent 
a ra vu Galde maul 33 
[Se Oe mee. gw soc chee eecke Gee 36 
Lost in cooling water.....-.-.scesseeveses 29 


Radiation and unaccounted for........... 2 

By utilizing the waste gases in a suitably designed 
boiler, and in addition using a portion of the hot cooling 
water for boiler feed service, the total of 36 per cent 
lost heat is reduced to 11 per cent, and the percentage 
of useful work extracted from gas is increased from 33 
to 40 per cent. This is undoubtedly the highest recov- 
ery of heat in any practical prime mover in industrial 
use. Diesel oil engines are now being built in units up 
to 8000 hp., in which substantially 30 per cent of the 
heat value of the fuel is lost in the exhaust gases. 
There is little doubt that the near future will see the 
installation of fire-tube boilers in connection with large 
internal combustion engines. 


Mr. Caise claims that he can heat an eight-room 
house at about 10 per cent above the cost of coal—coal 
being figured at $14 or $15 per ton and electricity at 
9c. per kwhr. This, it is said, would make it cheaper 
than either oil or gas. The manufacture of the equip- 
ment is in the hands at present of the American Trans- 
former Co., Newark, N. J., except for the coil forming 
the secondary. This is furnished by the U. T. Hunger- 
ford Brass & Copper Co. Mr. Caise expects later to 
do the manufacturing himself. The Caise Electrical 
Hot-Water Heater Co. has been incorporated in Dela- 
ware, to manufacture and deal in hot-water heating 
equipment. 


The Blueprinting Job Quantitatively Put 


A concrete illustration of the activities of the print 
room of an engineering department is afforded by a 
record of that division of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. kept for last September, published in the 
current issue of that company’s publication United 
Effort. In that month, 220 sheets of bills of material 
were typed and 2870 copies were made and sent to the 
shop. In making blue prints, 89 rolls of paper were 
used to feed continuous rolling machines from which 
9199 prints were made, of which 3819 went to the shop 
on orders, 1023 were revised for the shops, 3942 were 
for the sales department, customers, drawing room and 
record and 415 went to the purchasing department. 
Withdrawals of drawings from the file totaled 1567 
and 1414 were put away, making a total of 3018 hand- 
lings, with daily handlings ranging from 200 to 600. 


Suggestions for Handling Crucibles 


The Plumbago Crucible Manufacturers’ Publicity 
Bureau, which is conducted by the Plumbago Crucible 
Association, 90 West Street, New York, has published 
a pamphlet entitled “How to Cut Crucible Costs.” 
Among the suggestions given for the handling of 
crucibles are the following: 


Crucibles should be unpacked as 
stored at once in a warm, dry place. 

Crucibles should be kept warm 
two weeks before using, and as much longer as possible. 
The longer they are kept in the foundry under correct con- 
ditions the better will be the results from them, 

Suitable storage places are on top of the core oven, on 
top of the flues, or some similar warm, dry place. 
Never store crucibles on the ground. 


place crucibles in cold draft or near open door in 


soon as received and 


and dry for at least 


furnaces 


Do not 
winter time 


Do not store crucibles in core oven, as the moisture from 


damp cores is taken up by the crucibles. 

Foundries that get the best results from their crucibles 
a specially constructed crucible storage oven and such 
an oven cannot be too highly recommended. 


use 


There are many other suggestions of similar nature 
in the pamphlet which will be found of value by the 


purchasing agent, the foundry superintendent, the 
foundry foreman and the melter. 














High Temperatures Hurt Rivets” 


Tests Show That Heating Above 1950 Deg. Fahr. 


Produces Structure Which Will Not Withstand 
Rapid Alternate Compression and Tension 


BY A. L. SPENCER, JR. 


\ X T HEN rivets break in driving or thereafter, if not 
subjected to severe outside stresses, the general 
tendency is to blame the quality of the steel 
or the method of manufacture of the rivets. Chem- 
ical, physical and microscopic investigations of the 
broken rivet samples submitted from time to time by 
the various rivet users have failed to disclose anything 
in the quality of the steel or in the method of rivet 
manufacture to account for the failures. 

Almost invariably the fractures of sample broken 
rivets illustrating complaints show the failure occurred 
at a comparatively high temperature. The fractures 
present a dull, lusterless appearance with little or no 


The Two Half Sec- 
tions of This Testing 
Die Were Tightly 
Clamped Together, 
Heated Rivets Were 
Inserted in the 
Drilled Hole and by 
Means of Hammer 
Blows and the Spring 
Plates, the Rivets 
Were Subjected to 
Rapid Alternate 
Tension and Com- 
pression Stresses 
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reduction of area. Sample of broken rivet “F” at the 
extreme left of Fig. 1 is a broken rivet returned to the 
rivet manufacturer illustrating a complaint and is 
representative of the majority of failures. In some 
cases the failure occurs under the head as illustrated 
by the specimen at the extreme right of Fig. 1. 

A specific investigation of complaints on breakage 
of rivets made at seven different shops, including loco- 
motive, boiler, car and structural fabricators, showed 
two outstanding conditions in their practice which ap- 
peared to be the cause of breakage. These conditions 
were: 

High Heating Furnace Temperatures 


Coal or Coke Forges.—The tendency with this type 
is to maintain a bed of fuel which is not deep enough, 
with the result that the hot rivet is subjected to the 
direct action of the flame produced by the air blast 
and is very likely to be overheated or burnt in a few 
seconds under this extremely oxidizing condition. When 
burning occurs, it is readily apparent by characteristic 
sparks, even before the rivet is removed from the fire. 

Electric Heaters.—By this method of heating, on 
account of the radiation of heat away from the sur- 
face or the chilling effect of the atmosphere, the color 
of the outside cannot be taken as representing the tem- 
perature of the rivet throughout. Unless this differ- 
ence in temperature between the surface and the in- 





*From a paper delivered at the third annual convention 
of the American Institute of Steel Construction, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Nov. 11-14. The author is associated 
with the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh. 
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terior of the rivet is taken into consideration, over- 
heating wil] result. 

Oil Forges.—The tendency with oil fuel is to use a 
high-pressure air burner, frequently connected directly 
with the line operating the rivet hammers. With an 
air pressure of 80 to 100 lb. per sq. in. it is very difficult 
to maintain uniform combustion and constant and 
proper furnace temperature. It is common practice 
to employ a furnace of inadequate size, with the result 
that it must be run at 2400 deg. Fahr. or over to 
provide for the more rapid heating of the rivets. 
When the furnace is of adequate size it is often over- 
loaded with rivets. In either case, any interruption 
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of the work will result in overheating. A baffle wall, 
or muffle, is seldom provided between the burner and 
the rivets and the flame impinges directly on them 
with resulting harmful oxidation and overheating. 

Gas Forges.—The heating with gas fuel is generally 
better than with oil, coal or coke, due to the lower 
pressure of air employed and the consequent easier 
control of furnace temperatures. 


Riveting Stresses 


L- commercial shop practice it is a very difficult and 
slow process to fit structural members so that there 
will be close contact with no looseness or lost motion 
between the members to be riveted. Where there is 
no lost motion the rivet will be subjected in driving to 
compression only. As soon as any looseness is present 
the rivet is subjected in driving to alternate compres- 
sion and tension with their accompanying stresses. 
These stresses are generally termed “vibration.” 

The object of this investigation was to determine 
the separate and combined effect of high temperatures 
and stresses during riveting. 

The testing device shown in Fig. 1 was made to 
determine the effect of opposed stresses in driving 
heated rivets. The device consists of a rectangular 
frame, or holder, in which is fitted a die made in half 
sections. These half sections are clamped together by 
means of the threaded bolt extending through the 
frame. Through the center of the die is a drilled hole, 
13/16 in. diameter, for driving %-in. rivets. At the left 
of the illustration is shown an end view of one of the 
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half sections of the die. The die is made up of two 
l-in. plates and two %-in. arched spring steel plates 
riveted together, as shown in the illustration of the 
other half die section in the holder. The arch of the 
spring steel plates is 0.090 in. (3/32 0.094). Th 
function of the arch is to produce the opposed stresses 
n driving the rivet. 

In conducting these tests.the two half section 

die were tightly clamped 
neans of the bolt. A ™% x 5-in. rivet was heated 
the desired temperature and inserted in the central 
drilled hole of the die. Two air riveting hammers 
were used in driving. The action in the device during 
driving was as follows: 

Each blow of the riveting hammers flattened the 
arched spring plates and at the same time subjected 
he rivet to compression. Between blows the spring 
plates sprang back and subjected the rivet to tension 
The result was rapid alternate compression and tensior 
stresses. After the rivet was driven the bolt was 
loosened, thereby effecting quickly the separation 
he two half sections of the die and the removal of the 


Heating Apparatus Used 


= making these tests the four types of heating pr: 
viously mentioned were employed. The oil forg« 
was a duplicate of one used at a shop where there was 
much serious breakage of rivets. The hearth was 7 x 
9 in., air pressure 70 Ib., single burner inserted in end, 
and there was no baffle, so that the flame impinged 
directly upon the rivets. Flame temperature ranged 
from 2300 to 2700 deg. Fahr. The gas forge was regu- 
larly used for forging work. The hearth was about 
five times as large as the oil furnace. The air pressure 
was low, not over two pounds. There was a baffle wall 
between the burner and the rivets. In these tests the 
furnace temperature could be easily controlled and 
ranged approximately the same as in the oil furnace 
The cake forge was the ordinary hand-blown portable 
type. The electric heater was of the Berwick type, 
made by the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Two grades of steel were used in these preliminary 
experiments: A. S. M. E. boiler grade, 0.10 carbon, 
hereafter designated as B, and high-sulphur cut thread 
bolt grade, 0.20 carbon, hereafter designated as D. 


Preliminary Results 


VERY rivet of each grade broke in driving whe 

heated in the coke forge so as to emit sparks, o1 
to what is commonly termed a “spitting heat.” 

A certain percentage of rivets of both grades, 
heated by any method to temperatures approximate]; 
2000 deg. Fahr. or over, either broke in driving 01 
failed to withstand a cold bend test 180 deg. flat after 
driving. 

No rivet of either grade, heated to a temperatur: 

] 


under approximately 2000 deg. Fahr., failed in driving 


and invariably tood a cold bend test of 180 deg. flat 
afte ar I 


1 } P . hear , 
By aiternating one grade ot steel with anotner, one 


rivet at a time in the oil furnace, so that heating con- 


ditions were luplicated as nearly as possibie, 1t Was 
observed that the cut thread bolt stock stood a highs 
temperature without failing in driving or subsequent 


bending, than the A. S. M. E. boiler grade, as show! 
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Similar results were also obtained using 


1 + 


forge and the electric heater. In all cases where rivets 


— 


1g, their temperature was sufficient] 
high to show above visible color when removed from 
the di 

As a result of these and subsequent investigations 
it was found that heating the rivets to 2300 deg. Fahr. 
for 3 minutes and cooling in the air did not materially 
affect the physical properties, although a large in- 
crease in grain size occurred. Ten rivets of the same 
size, used in these tests (A. S. M. E. gtade) were 


heated to temperatures of 2256 to 2340 deg. Fahr. and 
driven in a die composed of two solid half sections. 
The results of tensile tests prepared from these rivets 
showed the physical properties were not materially 
iffected. 


Critical Temperatures 


. was found that for each grade of steel there was 
I a critical driving temperature below which there 
was a slight increase in elastic limit and tensile 
trength, with ductility comparing favorably with that 
of the steel as rolled. When the critical temperature 
was exceeded, there was a decided falling off in the 
luctility, both the elongation and reduction of area 
decreasing with the increase in temperature. As the 
temperature was further increased the result was the 
yreaking of the rivet in every case. 

The critical temperatures of driving were con- 
sistently lower when oil was used for heating than 
when gas was used. The breakage in driving occurred 
at a lower temperature with the oil heated rivets. The 
gas heated rivets, although showing loss of ductility, 
did not actually break in driving until higher tempera- 
tures were used. This may be accounted for by the 
oxidizing or “cutting” flame produced by the high air 
pressure of the oil burner. The critical driving tem- 
peratures for various grades were as follows: 


Temperature 


Serial Grade Deg. F 
Gb 4. S. M. E. boile: 1,97 
\ 4.8. M. E. boiler 2,060 
E High manganese heat (selected) 2,123 
( Lloyds 2,110 
D High sulphur cut thread bolt 2,0 
Conclusions 


ROM this investigation, the following conclusions 

are drawn: 

1. High temperatures combined with alternate com- 
pression and tension, generally termed “vibration,” are 
the cause of rivets breaking in hammer driving. 

2. High temperatures combined with alternate com- 
pression and tension, if not resulting in breaking in 
driving, destroy the physical properties to such an 
extent as to render rivets unfit for service. 

3. Heating rivets to over 1950 deg. Fahr. produces a” 
structure which will not withstand rapid alternate 
compression and tension. These opposing stresses pro- 
duce strains which result in intergranular weakness 
and rupture. 

1. A rivet heated to 1950 deg. Fahr. as a maximum 
limit and a sufficient time allowed for soaking will drive 
just as easily and fill the hole equally as well as a 
rivet heated to a much higher temperature. 

5. A rivet which “runs,” emits sparks or “spits” 

hould never be driven. 

6. For each grade or composition of rivet steel there 
is a “critical” temperature for driving which must not 
be exceeded, or the result will be breakage, inter- 
granular weakness and interior rupture. 

7. This “critical” temperature increases consistently 
with the manganese content within the range covered 
by this investigation, as shown by results with steels 
“B,” “A” and “E,” containing respectively 0.33, 0.48 and 
0.60 per cent of manganese. 

8. High sulphur, accompanied by high manganese, 
is not a cause of rivets breaking in driving. The 
“critical” driving temperature of grade “D” rivets with 
0.10 sulphur and 0.84 manganese was higher than those 
of the A. S. M. E. boiler grades “B” and “A,” containing 


0.035 and 0.033 per cent sulphur, respectively. 


] fant 


Vefective eyesight is affecting the country’s indus- 
trial output, is handicapping education, and is a grow- 
ing menace to human welfare, it is asserted bv the 
Eye Sight Conservation Council of America, Times 
Building, New York, in a comprehensive eyesight 
survey of two years’ duration. Information was fur- 
nished by 170 companies located in 23 States and em- 
ploying over 1,000,000 persons. The records of 40 
companies cover the examinations of the eyes of 204,817 
employees. The average proportion of defective vision 
was 44.3 per cent. 
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FOREIGN TRADE BUREAU 


Expansion of Bureau’s Service Brings Increase 
in Export Business 


The increasing importance of current commercial 
information from foreign areas upon which the United 
States depends for its supplies of essential raw ma- 
terials, and of similar information reporting market 
conditions in those countries in which American busi- 
ness is now meeting intensified competition, is em- 
phasized by Dr. Julius Klein, director Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, in his annual report to 
Secretary Hoover. That the American business com- 
munity recognizes the value of the bureau’s several 
informational and promotive services is demonstrated, 
Dr. Klein adds, by the seven-fold increase in the num- 
ber of calls for trade information, which amounted 
during the past fiscal year to more than 2,000,000 and 
are now being received at over 7000 per day compared 
with 700 daily in 1921. 

During the period between Jan. 1 and May 6 of this 
year 100 American concerns, out of a list of 18,500 
served, voluntarily reported increases in business aggre- 
gating $70,000,000 which they attributed to one or 
another of the bureau organizations. During the past 
year the bureau was administered on a total budget of 
about $3,000,000 which, Dr. Klein points out, returned 
large dividends in increased sales of American products 
abroad. With a total foreign trade (exports and im- 
ports) in merchandise of above $8,600,000,000, the posi- 
tion of the United States in world markets improved 
during the year, according to the bureau figures. Ex- 
ports of merchandise exceeded imports by $1,041,000,- 
000, an increase over both of the preceding years. Com- 
pared with the five-year pre-war average, exports of 
merchandise have increased 124.6 per cent and imports 
126.4 per cent. By comparison with 1924, exports of 
merchandise advanced 12.8 per cent and imports 7.6 
per cent. 

Convincing evidence of the sound progress this coun- 
try has made in international trade relations is shown 
by a comparison of the present foreign trade position 
of the United States and some of our principal Euro- 
pean competitors. After proper deductions have been 
made for price inflations, the total foreign trade of the 
United States has advanced more than 30 per cent since 
1918 and that of France about 5 per cent. Great 
Britain still lags slightly behind the pre-war level. 
Germany, though still 27 per cent behind her 1913 
figures, shows a more rapid advance than either of her 
principal European competitors. 


Pre-War Relations with German Machin- 
ery Dealers Being Resumed 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—Special interest has been 
shown by American machinery manufacturers in the 
German market, which was of outstanding importance 
in pre-war years, but in which no business has been 
possible for nearly a decade because of the World War, 
the post-armistice embargo, etc., but these business 


man dealers and American manufacturers have become 
especially active in renewing old contracts or develop- 
ing new ones and preparing for increases in the import 
trade, according to the annual report of the Industrial 
Machinery Division of the Department of Commerce, 
for the fiscal year 1925. 

Many American machinery manufacturers, it is 
stated, have visited Germany during the past few 
months and a correspondingly large number of German 
dealers have come to the United States in order to de- 
velop contacts here, producing a situation calling for 
much activity in the machinery division. 


Iron and Steel Division’s Inquiries Increase 


The record of services rendered by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and its district offices 
in respect to all of the commodities handled in the Iron 
and Steel Division, shows that inquiries for the fiscal 
year, 1925, were more than double those of the preced- 
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ing one, or 112,559 as compared with 52,288, according 
to the annual report of that division. Hardware items 
comprising 50 per cent or more of the division’s in- 
quiries, accounted in large degree for the gain, it is 
stated. 


Taking Census of Foundry Iron Used in 
Philadelphia District 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association is send- 
ing a questionnaire to foundries within a radius of 100 
miles from Philadelphia to determine, if possible, the 
amount of foundry iron consumed in the Philadelphia 
district. The letter says that the inquiry is being made 
with the hope of locating further blast furnace facili- 
ties and by-product coke plants in or near Philadelphia. 
“There is no better place than Philadelphia,” the letter 
says, “for assembling foreign ores.” That port has 
favorable port charges, water and rail rates. 

A project for the construction of a by-product coke 
plant and blast furnace on the Delaware River near 
Philadelphia has frequently been discussed in the pig 
iron trade, but nothing tangible has come of it. Such 
a plant, it has been pointed out, would have the advan- 
tage of low costs on foreign ore, which could be un- 
loaded right at its dock, and would also have low rail 
shipping rates to a large number of foundries. 


Steel Furniture Orders Higher 


Orders received in October for steel furniture are 
reported by the Department of Commerce at $2,170,- 
076. This is, with the exception of January, the 
largest total in more than a year. It compares with 
$1,969,769 in September and $1,761,431 in October, 
1924. Unfilled orders at $1,406,117 are a little below 
the average of the preceding months of the year. 

Steel shelving at $730,911 shows the much largest 
volume of orders received for any month in more than 
a year. Shipments were $622,471, while unfilled orders 
at $626,933 showed a considerable increase. 


High Production of Portland Cement 


With the exception of last August, the production 
of Portland cement in October was the highest for any 
month yet recorded. It stood at 15,992,000 bbl., com- 
pared with 15,939,000 bbl. in September and 16,419,000 
bbl. in August. Six successive months in 1925 have 
shown higher figures than the highest month of any 
preceding year. Ten months’ production this year has 
aggregated 136,833,000 bbl., a new record, displacing 
that of 125,283,000 bbl. made in the first ten months 
of 1924, 





Increased Employment and Wages 


Both employment and wages showed substantial 
increases in October in 210 establishments making iron 
and steel. Figures of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showed a gain of 1.4 per cent in the 
number on the payroll, from 270,813 in September to 
274,566 in October. At the same time the amount of 
payroll for one week increased from $7,787,253 in 
September to $8,417,652 in October, a gain of 8.1 per 
cent. The average pay envelope went up about 6.7 
per cent. 


Old Meadows Sheet Works Resumes 


Old Meadows works, American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Scottdale, Pa., which has been idle for some time, 
during which extensive plant repairs have been made, 
resumed operations Sunday evening, Nov. 29. A strong 
demand for galvanized sheets is one reason for the 
starting of this plant. Black sheets produced at Old 
Meadows works will go to Scottdale works for gal- 
vanizing. The plants, which are about two miles apart, 
are connected by a company-owned railroad. News- 
paper accounts indicating that Scottdale works had 
been idle are erroneous; that plant has been running 
full for several weeks. 
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MORE COAL BURNED 


Industrial Consumption Increases Sharply— 
Heavy Output of Coke 


The industrial consumption of coal in October was 
53,737,000 tons, or 26 per cent more than that of Sep- 
tember, according to an estimate given out by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. Despite the 
tremendous increase in consumption, Government re- 
ports show an increase of only 12.7 per cent in the pro- 
duction of anthracite and bituminous coal. Only 78,000 
tons of anthracite coal were made available for con- 
sumption during October as compared with 8,845,000 
tons in August. On the other hand bituminous produc- 
tion increased to 53,528,000 tons as compared with 46,- 
661,000 tons for September. 

Even with the increased production the estimated 
stock on hand Nov. 1 was 67,837,000 tons, or enough to 
last 39 days at the October daily consumption rate of 
1,733,000 tons, whereas on Oct. 1 the estimated stock 
was enough to last 50 days. The situation last year, 
although somewhat similar, due to the strike, was not 
quite as bad. At that time there were 57,754,000 tons 
of coal on hand Nov. 1. 

An increased production of both by-product and bee- 
hive coke was also effected during October. By-product 
coke showed an increase of 6.3 per cent, while beehive 
coke production showed an increase of 34.9 per cent, as 
compared with the preceding month. The October pro- 
duction of beehive coke was 1,006,000 tons while by- 
product coke production was 3,386,000 tons. The cur- 
rent output is the highest on record for any month. 


Mechanical Engineering Meetings 


Among meetings to be held by local branches of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers may 
be mentioned the following: 

Baltimore, Dec. 9—At the Engineers’ Club at 8.15 
p.m. Subject: A Century of Car Building. Speaker: 
George A. Richardson, manager of technical publicity, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Chicago, Dec. 15—At Western Society of Engineers 
at 7.30 p.m. Subject: Production of Oxygen by Lique- 
faction Process. Speaker: Don B. McCloud, Keith 
Dunham Co., Chicgo. 

Houston, Dec. 15—At University Club at 8 p.m. 
Subject: Industrial Electricity, illustrated with mo- 
tion pictures. Speaker: I. T. Hockaday, General Elec- 
tric Co. 


X-Ray Examination of Metals at Water- 
town Arsenal 


The development of the X-ray in the investigation 
steel and other metals is one of the noteworthy 
achievements at the Watertown Arsenal during the 
fiscal year 1925, according to the annual report of Maj. 
Gen. C. C. Williams, chief of ordnance, War Depart- 
ment. 

“This research work has been carried along two 
lines—one of utilizing the principle of refraction of 
the X-ray beam for the study of the composition and 
structure of metals,” says the report. “This is pioneer 
work of basic scientific character. It has already made 
good progress and is being continued to determine how 
far the basic research may be valuable in commercial 
and ordnance work. 

“The X-ray has also been advantageously used in 
the examination of castings and other pieces of mate- 
rial to discover and locate defects not visible or other- 
wise discernible without destruction of the piece. With 
the apparatus already available, this method has 
yielded valuable practical results upon metal of 2%-in. 
thickness and has been applied, not only to pieces of 
ordnance but, upon request, to various shapes for sev- 
eral commercial companies. Castings and fittings for 
oil stills have been thus examined, defects pointed out 
and remedies suggested. Examination is now being 
made of each piece of the steam line for the new high- 


of 
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pressure steam power plant near Boston. Numerous 
other projects have been carried out successfully by 
the Watertown Arsenal laboratories in connection with 
the investigation of strength of materials and their re- 
sistance to various effects.” 





Wheeling Steel Corporation to Enlarge 
By-Product Coke Plant 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheelmg, W. Va., 
with the completion of an addition to its East Steu- 
benville, W. Va., by-product coke plant, contract for 
which has been placed with the Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will have production sufficient to meet the fuel 
requirements of its blast furnaces at Wheeling and 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, as well as those at Steubenville, 
Ohio. The addition to the present plant, of 94 Koppers 
ovens, calls for 51 Koppers-Becker ovens, each capable 
of holding 500 cu. ft. of coal. The new ovens are to 
be completed in about eight months. The greater part 
of the coke produced at the present plant is required 
at the two blast furnaces at the Steubenville works, 
directly opposite on the Ohio river, delivery being by 
a bridge over the river. 

When the new ovens are completed producer gas 
can be used for heating purposes, thereby releasing all 
of the coke oven gas for use at the Steubenville works. 
The increase of gas so provided will be utilized in the 
tube and other departments of the Steubenville works. 

Including the new ovens, the plant will have 145 
coking units having an estimated daily coal carboniz- 
ing capacity of 2700 tons which, on a basis of 70 per 
cent recovery, would mean 1890 tons of coke daily. 
Recovery of by-products will be 27,000 gal. of tar, 34 
tons of ammonium sulphate, 8000 gal. of benzol prod- 
ucts and 18,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day. 

The major portion of the coal for coking purposes 
is provided by the Wheeling Steel Corporation mine at 
Harmarville, Pa., linked by the river with the coke 
plant at East Steubenville. 


Large Gas Main Completed 


+ 

What is said to be the longest gas main of its size 
was put into service in October by the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, according to an article in 
the Gas Age-Record. The pipe is 48 in. in diameter 
and 22 miles long, having been completed at a cost of 
$4,500,000, distributed over a period of three years. 
The main consists of sections of pipe 12 ft. long and 
weighing 4 tons each. More than 9500 such sections 
were used, and the aggregate weight exceeded 38,200 
tons of cast iron. Included in the line were 19 48-in. 
valves measuring 16 ft. in length and weighing more 
than 7% tons each. 

This line will be capable of distribv‘” + upwards of 
100,000,000 cu. ft. of gas in 24 hr., with possible 
doubling of this capacity as demands increase. The 
average day’s consumption of the entire city of Chi- 
cago at present is less than 100,000,000 cu. ft. 


New Cotton Packing 


The L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
fan belts, automobile upholstery materials and webbing 
products, has added to its line an all-cotton packing 
made especially for use with low pressure steam for 
sealing places where the contact is broken and re- 
stored repeatedly as when a lid is opened and closed 
against the packing. It is claimed for Gilmer packing 
that it retains its elasticity and resiliency for an unus- 
ually long time in such service. This packing is claimed 
to be free from coloring matter or mineral substances 
that might run and discolor or otherwise contaminate 
steam or liquids coming in contact with the packing. 





The Valley Mould & Iron Corporation, Sharpsville, 
Pa., has sold its old plant at Blacklick, near Josephine, 
Pa., to Morris Sandow, scrap iron and steel dealer, 


Sharon, Pa. The buildings and machinery will be 
scrapped. 
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A REFRACTORIES SERVICE 


Cooperation of American Institute with Readers 
of The Iron Age 


By an arrangement with the American Refractories 
Institute a service bureau will operate through the 
columns of THE IRON AGE to assist users in solving 
their technical problems on refractories. 

The American Refractories Institute, which was 
organized early this year, took over some of the activ- 
ities of the Refractories Manufacturers Association, 
among them the Refractories Fellowship at Mellon In- 
stitute. The primary object of the new organization 
is to establish a means of communication and contact 
between users and producers of refractories, and for 
the furtherance of this purpose the service bureau has 
been planned. It is believed this will give producers 
a better understanding of the problems confronting the 
consumers of refractories and that thus the latter will 
become better informed as to the ability of manufac- 
turers to meet their demands. 


Standards for Wrench Head Bolts and 
Nuts and Wrench Openings 


A proposed tentative standard for sizes of wrench 
head bolts and nuts and wrench openings has been pre- 
pared by sub-committee No. 2 of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers sectional committee on the 
standardization of bolt, nut and rivet proportions and 
approved by the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 

The proposed standards are intended for general 
use by all industries and the consequent replacement of 
the various existing standards now in use. The sub- 
committee has analyzed existing American practice, 
and has worked out tables of dimensions which it is 
thought will be acceptable to various industries and will 
cause least disturbance of present practice. Wherever 
possible the United States standard sizes of bolt heads 
and nuts have been reduced to some existing shop 
standard after giving consideration to theoretical 
analysis of stresses in bolts and nuts and making tests 
of samples. Deviations from theoretical sizes have 
been made in order to keep the number of wrench 
openings small, and to conform to certain manufactur- 
ing processes. 

There are ten tables of dimensions, with formulas 
referring to each table, relating the several dimensions 
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Our readers are invited to submit their problems 
and questions on refractories to THe IRON AGE, which 
will refer them to Mellon Institute, or they may be sent 
directly to M. C. Booze, Refractories Fellowship, Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh. Apart from very exceptional 
cases it is not planned to undertake any laboratory 
work in order to reply to these communications, so that 
there will probably be a number of questions that can- 
not be fully answered. In most cases the questions 
and answers or discussion of problems will be printed 
in these columns. For obvious reasons there will be no 
attempt to reply to questions that might involve dis- 
crimination against products from certain localities or 
recommendations on specific brands. 

The Refractories Fellowship at Mellon Institute has 
been engaged in research and testing work on refrac- 
tories for eight years and has accumulated a fund of 
information on the subject. In addition, it has_a wide 
acquaintance among the manufacturers of fire brick 
and with men conducting investigations on refractories 
in other laboratories who will be freely consulted when 
necessary. 


to each other. The proposed standards cover rough 
and semi-finished square and hexagonal regular bolt 
heads; finished square and hexagonal bolt heads; fin- 
ished hexagonal cap screw heads; set screw heads; 
rough and semi-finished square and hexagonal regular 
nuts; finished square and hexagonal regular nuts, fin- 
ished and semi-finished jam nuts; hexagonal light nuts; 
hexagonal and square machine screw nuts and stove 
bolt nuts and open-end wrench openings, 


Cementation of Copper by Sponge Iron 


, Sponge iron has many advantages over scrap iron 
as a precipitant for copper. The Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, has completed an investiga- 
tion covering the rate of precipitation, grade of prod- 
uct obtainable, completeness of precipitation and effects 
of temperature and acidity, using various sponge iron 
products under different conditions. It was found that 
sponge iron precipitates copper much more rapidly than 
does scrap iron or detinned scrap. On account of the 
fine state of subdivision of the sponge iron, the precipi- 
tation must be carried out in apparatus designed for 
that purpose. These facts, brought out in the earlier 
tests, have been confirmed by a series of tests just 
completed. 
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Frozen Iron Ore Is Steamed Before Unloading Into the Ore Pockets at Duluth and Dropped Into the 
vetting Boats. Steam is supplied . locomotives of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co., from twelve 
to thirty locomotives being used as a steam plant 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Aid from Census Bureau Makes Data Available 
Over a Broad Field 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1 Commenting on the work o! 
its publications and presenting facts of interest to 
business and industry, W. M. Steuart, Director of the 
Census, in his annual report for the fiscal year 1925, 
declares that business as a whole is more and more 
looking to current industrial facts for guidance. The 
large increase in the number of statistical inquiries 
undertaken during the past few years by the Govern- 
ment on the initiative of industrial and trade assocla- 
tions, and by associations themselves, to provide such 
data for executive judgment, is evidence of their us¢ 
fulness 

The director points out that, at the close of the 
isecal year, 103 trade and industrial associations were 
supplying the bureau with regular statistical reports 


for publication in the Survey of Current Business. 
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Pointing out that the most economical and prac- 
ticable method of collecting material is by mail, and 
that appropriations are not available for the larger 
expenditure that would be required for the necessary 
field forces, the director said that by the methods de- 
scribed the bureau collects data annually, or at more 
frequent intervals, for 35 distinct inquiries. These 
cover in detail 76 different products manufactured by 
50,292 establishments. 


British Cast Iron Research Association 


The fourth annual report of the British Cast Iron 
Research Association, Central House, 75 New Street, 
Birmingham, for the year ended June 30, 1925, has re- 
cently been issued. It contains an account of the annual 
meeting held in November, 1924, and of the research 
work which is under way. 


To Consider Position of California Steel 
Industry 


SAN FRANCISCO, Noy. 25.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Iron, Steel and Allied Industries of Califor 
nia will be held Jan. 22 and 23, 1926, at the Hotel Del 
Monte, Del Monte, Cal., under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Development Association and the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Chambers of Commerce. Maynard 
McFie, president W. T. MeFie Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
and chairman of the executive committee will preside. 

The initial meeting was held last January at Del 
Monte. at which time an executive and six group com- 
mittees were selected. These committees nave held a 
number of meetings during the year, the results of 
which will be presented at the general conference in 
January. A special feature of the forthcoming meet- 
ing will be the report of the statistical committee which 
has been collecting and compiling facts and figures re- 
lating to the California steel industry, under the chair- 
manship of John D. Fenstermat her, secretary Columbia 
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Steel Corporation. The officers of the executive commit- 
tee are: Maynard McFie, chairman; Charles M. Gunn, 
president Gunn, Carle & Co., San Francisco, vice-chair- 
man, and Charles S. Knight, manager industrial de- 
partment, California Development Association, sec- 
retary. 


Census of Manufactures for 1925 


The Bureau of the Census is making plans for the 
next biennial census of manufactures, which will 
cover the year 1925. In deciding upon the items to be 
covered by the census, the bureau has consulted with 
the representatives of various manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations with a view to securing information which 
will be of value to the industries concerned, and at the 
same time furnish a record of the progress of manu- 
factures generally throughout the United States. 

Blank forms upon which reports should be made 
will be mailed by the bureau to all manufacturers 
about Jan. 1, and a report will be required from each 
manufacturer whose gross products are valued at 
$5,000, or more, for the year 1925. 


Simplification Sharply Reduces Varieties 
of Steel Products 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1—Since the Division of Sim 
plified Practice, Department of Commerce, was set up 
in January, 1921, and up to October, 1925, more than 
50 simplifications have been achieved by industries and 
trades, resulting in an average reduction in varieties 
of 73 per cent, said Ray M. Hudson, chief of the di- 
vision, in his annual report. Among the simplifica- 
tions, 21 applied to products of iron and steel and 
other metals. The total number of sizes of varieties 
in iron and steel and other products was 14,113, the 
number eliminated was 11,137, the number retained 
2976, and the average reduction 68.7 per cent. The 
annual value of all manufactured goods affected by 
these simplifications runs well over $2,000,000,000. 


Bureau of Standards Expands Operations 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 28.—Many improvements in the 
technique of industry with accompanying benefits te 
the general public are set forth in the annual report 
of the Bureau of Standards submitted to Secretary 
Hoover Monday by Director George K. Burgess. Im- 
proved industrial practice, greater precision in com- 
mercial transactions, standard requirements for Gov- 
ernment purchases, and discoveries in the field of pure 
science, all mark the record of work accomplished by 
the Bureau of Standards during the year. 

Dr. Burgess reports that during the year the bureau 
completed 171,196 tests, an increase of 26 per cent over 
the preceding year. During the year the bureau re- 
ceived $43,202.86 for public tests. The total fee value 
of all tests was $544,384.91, an increase of $34,500 over 
the corresponding figure for last year. There has 
been a considerable increase in testing for Government 
establishments, and as a result of the activities of the 
Federal Specifications Board, this line of activity is 
likely to increase, the report states. 

Thirty-five simplified practice recommendations have 
now been accepted covering a great variety of commodi- 
ties. Many more are in process of acceptance and sur- 
veys are in progress in many additional fields. The 
leaders in nine industries which have put simplified 
practice recommendations into effect estimate a saving 


of nearly $294,000,000 through this work. 


Production of steel barrels in October, reported by 
the Department-of Commerce at 553,545, was the high- 
est since May. September provided 510,869 barrels; 
October of last year, 447,900. Unfilled orders Oct. 31 
amounted to 890,904, of which 356.626 were for deliv- 
ery within 30 days. The Steel Barrel Manufacturers’ 
Institute, Cleveland, reports that October production 
represented 50.6 per cent of capacity—59 per cent for 
I. C. C. barrels and 48.6 per cent for light barrels. 
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BETHLEHEM’S 80 MILLIONS 


Large Outlay on New Construction—Many 
Employees Own Stock 


President E. G. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration comments in the current issue of the Bethle- 
hem Review on the approaching completion of the $80,- 
000,000 rebuilding and construction program begun 
three years ago on the acquisition of the Lackawanna, 
Midvale and Cambria properties. In October the re 
built open-hearth furnaces at the Lackawanna plant 
started making steel. Last week the second Gautier 
bar mill at the Cambria plant went into operation. 
The first of the new structural mills at the Lackawanna 
plant will be finished in December and the new wire, 
rod and nail department at the Maryland plant will 
be ready for operation early in the new year. The 
Review points out that the new plants will result in 
lower operating costs, better working conditions, in- 
ereased security of employment and increased security 
of dividends. 

Elections were held recently at Bethlehem plants 
under the employee representation plan and 310 em- 
ployees were chosen to serve as representatives during 


Welding Superheater Tubes 


Return bends for superheater units are being welded 
by electricity in the Mont Clare shops of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, in accordance with a 
method developed by the Thomson Electric Welding 
Co., Lynn, Mass. Not only is the machine used for 
welding the return bend to the tube, but also for re- 
claiming damaged tubes. 

One photograph shows the welding of a cast-steel 
return bend to one side of the unit, with the second 
tube ready to be added. The other photograph shows a 
new piece of tube being welded in to reclaim a tube 
which was bad for a few inches only. By cutting off 
the bad portion and welding in a new piece of tube to 
a unit which otherwise would be scrapped or would 
require an entire length of tubing, a considerable sav- 
ing is effected. 

By using the welder in this manner the railroad is 
reported to have made a marked saving, not only in 
the cost of making the weld, but also in the time. 
Formerly it was necessary to return the units to the 
superheater company for repair, involving considerable 
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the coming year. At the seven Bethlehem iron and steel 
plants the percentages of employees voting in the elec- 
tions just held ranged from 86.7 at Coatesville to 98 
per cent at Steelton. The percentage at Bethlehem was 
94.2. Including the shipyards the yearly average of 
employees Voting was 93, the same as in 1924, against 
83 in 1923. 

Under the employees’ saving and stock ownership 
plan more than 20,000 employees are now stockholders. 
The response to the two offerings of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock has been as follows: 


No. of 
Price Employees Shares 
Year Per Share Applying Applied For 
1924 $94.00 19,922 51,034 
1925 100.00 22,372 46,818 


Officers of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
members of the board of directors, together with repre- 
sentatives of operating and sales departments, have 
been making a tour of inspection this week. The trip 
began on Monday and continued through Thursday. 
All the iron and steel plants of the corporation were 
visited—Lackawanna, Cambria, Steelton, Lebanon, 
Bethlehem and Sparrows Point. Following the in- 
spection at Lebanon, Pa., a trip was made to the Corn- 
wall iron mines. 





expense and delay. Under the present method a steel 
casting is used for the return bend, and the tubes are 
welded to it. 

Comparing the cost of welding with the previous 
method of screwing pipe into return bends, one report 
made by a user includes the following items: 


Average assembly f S-hr. day, when screwing in the 
pipe, was 34 units or one set, at a cost of $218.96. This 
consists of $2 per bend for three return bends per unit; 14c. 
per unit for six threading ends; 30c. per unit for assembling 
four pipes and three fittings With good threads, the aver- 
age was four to six leaks per set, when tested with 
hydrostatic pressure of 400 to 800 Ib. per sq. in 


With the electric welding method the cost is $41.31 for 
34 units This consists of 35c. for each return bend (102 
of them, as before); 16%c. for making six electric welds per 


unit The higher speed possible permits 50 units in 8 hr 
With the welded return bend as many as six sets have been 
made up without experiencing one leak Current consump- 
tion must be added to obtain total cost 


The “Origin of Quenching Cracks,” is the title of 
Scientific Paper No 513 of the Bureau of Standards. 
The author is Howard Scott, physicist. There are 45 
pages, illustrated. A 3-page summary with a complete 
bibliography is included. 





At Left the Operator Is Welding a Cast Steel Return Bend to One Side of a Superheater Unit. At the 
right a new piece of tube is being welded in to replace a bad spot 
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MACHINERY EXPORTS 


Heavy Gain in Ten Months Over Last Year’s 
Totals . 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 28.—Exports of machinery in 
October were valued at $31,271,007, against $30,719,342 
in September and $28,089,787, in October, 1924. A 
heavy gain was made in exports for the 10 months 
ended with October of the present year, with a value 
of $317,362,120, as compared with $268,733,191 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Exports of machine 
October of the present year totaled 3313 in 

with a value of $905,826, 2804. 
valued at $989,379, in September. 


tools in 
number, as against 

Imports of machinery in October were valued at 
$996,557, compared with $956,250 in September. Fo1 
the 10 months ended with October of the present year 
they were valued at $9,041,084, as against $7,711,367 
for the corresponding period of last year. 

Among items of export showing a large gain in 
October were locomotives, shipments of which were 
valued at $1,106,422, as against $521,235, in September. 
Of the October shipments, 14 locomotives, valued at 
$297,970, were exported to Brazil. For the 10 months 
ended with October, locomotives shipped to Brazil num 
bered 83, and were valued at $1,878,494. Cuba 
12 locomotives valued at $240,884 in October, and fo 
the 10-month period took 31 locomotives, valued at 
$625,867. Canada took nine locomotives valued at 
$125,966 in October, while for the 10 months that coun- 
try took 44 locomotives, valued at $720,264. 

The United Kingdom was the heaviest foreign 
of sewing machines in October, taking 4256, valued at 
$157,648, while for the 10 months the number was 28,- 
5 valued at $1,542,993. Sewing machines to the 
number of 4002, valued at $114,576, were exported to 
the Philippine Islands in October and for the 
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exports to that country numbered 22,445, valued at 


$643.732. The United Kingdom also was the heaviest 
foreign buyer of American typewriters in October, 
taking 4029, valued at $209,887. For the 10 months 
the number going to that country was 51,083, valued 
at $2,744,629. Typewriters to the number of 2558, 
valued at $141,441, were exported to France in October, 
while for the 10 months the number was 25,310, valued 
at $1,498,823. 

Of the total exports of 224 harvesters and binders, 
valued at $32,720, in October, British South Africa 
took 28, valued at $4,929. For the 10 months ended 
with October, harvesters and binders exported to Brit- 
ish South Africa numbered 412, with a value of $49,- 
533, out of the total of 29,945, valued at $5,074,063. 
France was the largest buyer of harvesters and binders 
during the 10-month period, taking 10,063, valued at 


$1,652,364. 


United States Exports and Imports of Machinery 


Exports of 
Metal- 

Working 

Machinery 


Exports of 
Machinery 


Imports of 
Machinery 


$28,094,797 $604,226 $834,806 

N mber 25,502,430 1,354,600 715,327 
December 22,796,442 643,318 867,616 
The year 7,034,987 9,711,571 8,644,444 
January 8,117,952 803,829 845,986 
Febr 2 15.776 814,703 707,445 
Mar 162,076 999,237 1,364,930 
Apri 36,033,980 1,167,099 1,245,634 
May : 32.164.865 861,655 1,230,914 
June 8,746,061 935,487 1,003,325 
Fiscal year 715,075 10,404,337 10,776,079 
July 2.aa' 905.872 1,188,069 
August 8,768,823 747,912 1,308,372 
September 0.719.342 956,250 989.379 
October 71,007 996,557 905,826 
? 62.120 9.041.084 1,789,880 


Imports of Machinery Into the United States 
I Vs le) 
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I $996,557 $604,105 $9,041,084 $7,711,367 
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United States Metal-Working Machinery Exports 


October, 1925 September, 1925 





No Value No Value 
90 $113,864 117 $184,401 
124 29.466 90 47,684 
tte 5 31,409 3 23,574 
Bending a { 16,052 40 69,151 
Gear cutters 29 74,109 23 68,926 
Milling macl é 69 103,328 78 109,630 
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machines : So 206.035 103 245,349 
Chuc Ks, center 
drill and ther 
WOrKIT 286 26,976 947 25,259 
I matic 157 116,442 1,310 88,861 
Tot 1 $905,826 2,804 $989,379 








To Reopen Jones & Laughlin Case? 


Complainant in Petition to Commerce Commission Condemns Mileage Scale as Un- 
workable—Rates from Pittsburgh and Chicago to Western Territory at Issue 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—Making a vigorous attack 
upon the scale prescribed in the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation rate case and condemning it as being im- 
practicable and unworkable, a reopening of the case is 
asked in a petition filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by William W. Collins, Jr., and Luther M. 
Walter, attorneys representing the complainant. 

It will be recalled that this important case con- 
cerned rates on manufactured iron and steel products 
from Pittsburgh and Chicago to western Indiana, IIli- 
nois and lower Mississippi River crossings, including 
St. Louis. The charge was made in the original peti- 
tion that the fifth class rates applying from Pittsburgh 
were prejudicial to that district. The commission 
found in favor of the iron and steel interests of the 
Pittsburgh district and prescribed a scale of rates for 
application to the destination territory from that dis- 
trict and from the Illinois-Indiana district. No order 
was entered by the commission but the carriers were 
instructed to publish rates in accordance with the pro- 
posed scale. 

“The scale is not reasonable, does not remove undue 
prejudice and is illogical and inconsistent,” says the 
petition. 

“It is evident that the scale was constructed from 
the standpoint of expediency and as a somewhat tem- 
porary-basis rather than to give full effect to the com- 
mission’s findings. It is further evident that the scale 
was worked out to suit rate situations which were not 
in issue in the case, and have not been tried out. The 
resulting compromise is an impracticable and 
unworkable basis which does not accomplish relief 
from the unreasonableness and prejudice found by the 
commission to exist and does not accomplish the result 
of suiting rate situations not involved in the, case.” 

The remedial scale fixed, the petition states, in no 
case materially reduces the rates from Pittsburgh and 
in some cases actually raises them. Probably Chicago 
and St. Louis, it is declared, are the largest tonnage 
points involved in the case. To Chicago, the petition ex- 
plains, the scale maintains the existing fifth class rate 
of 34c., giving no reduction or relief. To St. Louis the 
scale rate is 41c., as compared with the present fifth 
class rate of 43c. The reduction is 2c., or less than 5 
per cent. But the scale rate of 4ic., it is added, is 
higher than the fifth class rate for the Pittsburgh-St. 
Louis mileage prescribed in the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation scale case. Thus, it is contended, the present 
actual fifth class rate to St. Louis is 4%c. higher and 
the scale prescribed 2%c. higher than the C. F. A. 
mileage scale rate for the same distance. It is asserted 
that from Pittsburgh to all destination points is 450 
miles or more, the scale being so built that for a dis- 
tance of 450 miles and greater it equals or exceeds the 
C,. F. A. fifth class rate. 

The prejudice between Pittsburgh and the Western 
producing points, the petition declares, centered upon 
the fact that while Pittsburgh was paying 100 per cent 
of fifth class, Chicago and other Western points ob- 
tained rates that averaged about 60 per cent of fifth 
class. The examiner’s report recommended that both 
be put upon a basis of 80 per cent of fifth class. The 
petition says that the scale makes negligible reduc- 
tions in rates from Pittsburgh, so that the structure 
from Pittsburgh under the scale carries approximately 
£5 per cent of fifth class. It is declared that the scale 
rates from Chicago range from 70 to 93 per cent and 
average approximately 83 per cent of fifth class. Ex- 
perience, the petition states, has demonstrated that the 
scale is not practicable or workable. It points out that 
the carriers were given until Jan. 18, 1926, to make 
their rates, but that the complainant has been informed 
that the carriers still are at a loss to make a workable 
application of the scale. The petition refers to a meet- 
ing between shippers and carriers in Chicago Nov. 2 
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when rates were agreed upon only for an exceedingly 
narrow strip in the eastern part of Ohio. There were 
violent disagreements, it is said, as to rates from all 
other parts of the territory. 

The petition states further that widespread objec- 
tion by shippers and the difficulty of the carriers in 
efforts to apply the scale have been caused by faults in- 
herent in the scale itself. The carriers’ proposition, 
it is asserted, involves substantial reductions in rates 
from origin territory in Ohio that were not in issue. 
The petition adds: 

Those substantial reductions in contrast to maintenance 
practically of present rates from Pittsburgh, increase the 
difference between the Ohio points and thereby set up a new 
discrimination against Pittsburgh. From Lorain, Ohio, to 
Chicago, for instance, Pittsburgh’s excess over Lorain would 
be increased 2c. That detriment to Pittsburgh is as great 
in cents per ton as what purports to be Pittsburgh's benefit, 
under the decision, in traffic to St. Louis as against Chicago. 
To Pekin, lll, Pittsburgh’s rate excess over Lorain would, 
under the carriers’ proposition, and under the commission's 
scale, be increased by 70c. per ton. To Indiana points there 
is uniformly, under the carriers’ proposition, and the com- 
mssion’s scale, an increase in Pittsburgh's excess over Lorain, 

The necessary effect of this scale is to subsidize short- 
haul movements and penalize long-haul movements. This 
is generally accepted as basically unsound because it hinders 
the free flow of traffic and extension of competition and is 
thereby detrimental to producers and consumers. If the 
carriers’ propositions are to be accepted, such a scale is not 
in their interest because they continually assert that short- 
haul traffic, carrying a higher proportion of terminal expense, 
is relatively more costly to them than long-haul traffic. 

The conservation of aggregate revenue, the petition 
asserts, is not subserved by the iron and steel scale. 
It states: 

A carrier cannot lose what it does not have and 
the carriers from Pittsburgh today do not have any 
appreciable tonnage to the destination territory. The same 
question for those carriers and for the commission is whether 
it is better for the carriers and for industry to maintain the 
present paper rate at its high level or to carry a greater 
tonnage at a reasonable figure. 


Automobile Stocks Increasing 


Production of automobiles is still at an unusually 
high rate for this time of year, the current review of 
Automotive Industries points out, and sales have not 
held up correspondingly. There are indications that 
the stocks on dealers’ floors increased more than 100,- 
000 during October and probably by an equal amount 
in November. Manufacturers are expected to shut 
down production in time to prevent any serious over- 
stocking. 

The retail financing situation is causing concern, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast where extremely lib- 
eral terms are being extended. The next 30 days may 
see even more strenuous competition. The effect of 
liberal new car instalment terms on used car buying 
is beginning to become more pronounced in some sec- 
tions. 

The review adds that materials such as sheet steel 
and hardwood are higher now than they were a month 
or two ago, and tires are considerably higher, though 
most of the manufacturers have their current commit- 
ments covered by contracts made at lower levels than 
are now in effect. Competition and the need for main- 
taining production to keep down overhead are the bear- 
ish factors. 


A paper on automobile steels is to be presented by 
Dr. B. H. DeLong for the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
section of the Society of Automotive Engineers, Dec. 8, 
at Reading, Pa. In the afternoon a trip through the 
plant of the Carpenter Steel Co. is scheduled. 
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Improvement Noted in Europe 


French Mills Fill Up—Depreciated Franc Still 
Menaces Others—Britain and Belgium 
More Cheerful 


; 
NDON, ENGLAND, Ni | makers are well booked and prices maintained. Black 
T ( al pig , arket maintai1 1 good sheet demand is light but the position of the market 
- vil ni n sustained demand and is still sound. 


es 4 


eign or Export Rebates Gaining 





20s. 6d - a ~ ei f “Te BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 30.—The pig iron syndicate 
S ent is cheerful in the finished iron and ste« is consented to adopt the steel syndicate’s system of 
Yusiness expansio1 far small. hom rranting rebates to manufacturers purchasing iron for 
ngineering trades being active but expansio1 of « xport mversion into products sold for export. The pig iron 
t being hindered by cheap Co} tinental offer narket is dull, but scrap is showing more activity. 
sig? e « revival are manifest. Pes Semi-finished material is weak, the decline of the 
& Partners, Ltd., Darlington. will resume operatio1 French frane having resulted in increased importation 
- Bridge & Iron Works shortly. Associati f French semi-finished steel by consumers in South 
il lat 10s. per ton to £11. Germany. Exports of steel bars are increasing, but at 
The Continenta arket is irregular with poor d insatisfactory prices and domestic demand for such 
nd it makers are well booked, the Belgian Stat finished products as bars, shapes and sheets is at a low 
Railways having bought 60,000 tons of rails “ft vm Be ebb. The Steel Syndicate prices on finished products 
gian and Luxemburg mills Fresh negotiations bs ontinue unchanged. 
t7 perators and emplovees on strike in the Charl Negotiations for the formation of a wire syndicate 
listrict have broken down. Efforts are being made 2% Practically concluded, but formation of a western 
rm a European pipe cartel with negotiations about ‘Steel combination are progressing slowly. Numerous 
ace hatween German. ¢ lova Polist small orders from Russia for machinery and mine 
I nd French works In Germany. 93 furnace: equipment are reported. 
last in Novembe? The newly formed Rav — 
steel Association is making fficial change in the Belgian Conditions Bettering 
——e ee eer eee eS ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Nov. 21.—The recent depres- 
ee ee ee WORKS are cumalins sion of the iron and steel markets is apparently disap- 
eam ae — . , : pearing, prices in most instances evidently having 
oe ae eee a cn reached bottom. The current volume of business is 
. tion of a | still insignificant, with little in prospect for the future. 
ee a" oe ceds su] Buyers are maintaining a pressure for lower prices and 
The dat f introduction of such a policy ha the low value of the French franc has placed French 
: ind full agreement has not beer ellers a strongly competitive position for export 
Busine galvanized sheet juieter, but business. However, French competition is apparently 


and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.84 per £, as follows: 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 
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not so strong as a fortnight ago, several important 
French makers having withdrawn from the market, 
and others, on occasion, having made quotations on a 
par with Belgian prices. This has been particularly 
true in the steel bar market. During the past few 
weeks French makers have been taking the greater 
part of export business appearing, and although this 
competition is of less importance today, French sellers 
continue an immediate danger to Belgian trade. With 
a large and increasing production of steel and pig iron 
and at present a depreciated currency such competition 
will continue a hindrance to recovery of the Belgian 
market and particularly the export trade of Belgian 
mills. 

In the meantime there is optimism in some quarters 
as to immediate future demand, it being pointed out 
that world requirements must have increased as a re- 
sult of the postponement of purchases during the past 
month or more. 

Today prices are more stable and makers are less 
inclined to meet the buyers ideas of concessions. Lux- 
emburg makers have assisted materially in stabilizing 
the market, having advanced steel bars to 105s., al- 
though buyers are apparently unwilling to pay more 
than 103s., or possibly 104s., where the specifications 
are out of the ordinary. In some cases, perhaps, French 
works have done business at slightly lower prices, but 
lower prices have not been the rule. In fact, several 
French mills are fully booked for at least three months 
and several Belgian makers of the Liege district are in 
the same situation, particularly on bars. 

A solution of the steel strike in the Charleroi dis- 
trict is expected shortly. Fortunately the market is 
sufficiently improved so that the addition of these mills 
to the productive capacity of the country is not ex- 
pected to exercise the adverse effect that would have 
been the result a fortnight ago. 

Finished material prices seem to have stabilized, no 
further price concessions being in evidence, although 
demand continues rather limited. Luxemburg works 
have tried to increase prices slightly and Belgian 
makers no longer seem anxious to take further business 
at low prices. French competition, of course, continues 
an evil of the moment. Fortunately French works are 
booked for several months and a few makers are be- 
ginning to quote only for delayed deliveries at no con- 
cessions in price. The price of 104s. per ton for bars 
seems to be the current quotation, but concessions are 
made on desirable orders. Even as high as 104s. 6d. 
is quoted by some mills, while Luxemburg works will 
not consider business at less than 105s. Angles, partly 
as a result of French competition, have been sold at 
108s. and 103s. 6d., f.o.b. Antwerp. Beams also show 
more strength and are quoted at 95s. to 96s. per ton 
and as high as 97s. 6d. on the large specifications. De- 
mand is better and there is less competition from 
French works on beams. Wire rods show a stronger 
tendency. Belgian mills are fully booked. Tonnage 
for export is obtained in France at 113s. to 114s. per 
ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Prices for standard specifications of desirable ton- 
nages are quoted for export, f.o.b. Antwerp, as follows: 


Per Metric Tor 


Bars ... f i 0 $25.30 
Beams .. WwW’? 23.60 
Angles ... Ss or hy in @ 25.30 
Channels ...... 256 25.00 
Corrugated bars . 510 0 26.75 
Wire rods .... ; 515 0 27.95 
Steel hoops .. 615 0 32.80 


Cold rolled hoops . 1110 0 55.90 


The sheet market continues weak in the face of 
strong French competition and light demand. Prices 
on 3/16 in. sheets declined to as low at £5 12s. per metric 
ton, the quotation of Belgian mills for export. French 
works have shown an inclination to accept business at 
even lower prices, about £5 11s. 6d. per metric ton. 
Even at these low prices the bottom of the market does 
not appear to have been reached. The following prices 
represent the current market on Bessemer steel sheets: 


Per Metric Ton 


#, in. and heavier...... ‘512 6 $27.35 
GIRS steel aeie tl ated aide aa 6 2 &G 29.75 
—_ ae <Gok@okhé Brats 6 oe 72 ¢ 36.10 
ee MED. gis catenin ia Be uildr “ath ote 40.70 
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Billets, blooms and slabs of Bessemer steel are in 
fair demand and makers are well booked with orders. 
Prices are being maintained at about £4 8s. or $21.40 
per metric ton for billets; £4 2s. 6d. or $20 per ton for 
blooms and £4 12s. or $22.35 per ton for slabs. 

In the pig iron market French sellers dominate the 
situation. As a result of the low value of the French 
franc Belgian furnaces are unable to meet the French 
prices. Belgian quotations on foundry iron still range 
from 330 fr. to 335 fr., while it is reported that some 
French furnaces have offered to accept business at as 
low as 315 to 320 fr. per metric ton. No. 3 foundry iron 
is still quoted at £5 10s. or about $26.75 per metric 
ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. Medium phosphorus, for which 
American consumers have recently inquired, specifying 
large quantities, is quoted at $16 to $18 per ton, f.o.b. 
Antwerp, the price depending upon the quantity speci- 
fied. 


FRENCH PRICES STIFFEN 


Depreciated Franc Fills Makers’ Books with 
Orders—Heavier Taxes Expected 


PARIS, FRANCE, Nov. 20.—The exchange situation 
being more stable in the past few days, the industrial 
market is somewhat calmer than was to be expected. 
After having booked numerous orders for export and 
domestic consumption it was natural that the mills 
should begin to exert less effort as the recovery of busi- 
ness at the beginning of November was purely arti- 
ficial, based on the depreciation of the franc. Today 
both producers and consumers are inclined to delay 
transaction of business in view of the increase in tax- 
ation which may result following adoption of the finan- 
cial laws under consideration. The present quiet mar- 
ket is easy to maintain as most of the iron and steel 
producers have sufficient work for two or three months. 

Re-establishment of the steel producers’ entente is 
still under negotiation, but no solution has yet been 
found to the question of tonnage allotment. 

The phosphoric iron ententes and hematite iron are 
functioning normally; the Montataire Society, which 
has been outside the O. B. P. M. has become a part of 
it and there is no longer disagreement among producers 
of phosphoric irons, since the entire output of the De 
Wendel works is being sold at export. 

Coke.—During the first 16 days of November, the 
O. R. C. A. has received from the Ruhr 104,692 tons 
of coke, or an average of 6540 tons per day. Thus far 
there is no apparent intention of changing the price 
of indemnity coke, which continues at 144.75 fr., f.o.b. 
Sierck. 

Pig Iron.—To meet the demand the entente of phos- 
phoric iron producers carried the total of monthly par- 
ticipations for November from 30,000 tons to 35,000 
tons and later to 40,000 tons. Producers do not expect 
this tonnage to be consumed by current requirements 
but intend it to constitute stocks on their yards in view 
of probable increases of prices. However, producers 
have been advised by the entente not to advance to the 
base price of 345 fr. for December. In addition, it has 
been decided to reduce the total of participations to 
35,000 tons for the current month. 

Export business is quiet in the face of keen com- 
petition with prices quoted this week at 315 Belgian 
fr. for foundry iron No. 3, or 355 to 360 French fr., 
which gives a price f.o.b. works of about 330 fr., 
Longwy. 

In hematite iron the demand is firm at the new 
price of 20 fr. per ton higher. The base price, f.o.b. 
Lyons district is now 460 fr. for foundry iron, and 430 
fr. for forge iron. Prices are based on small lots 
analyzing 2.00 to 3.00 per cent Si, 1.00 per cent Mn, 
0.06 per cent S and 0.12 per cent P. A reduction 
of 5 fr. is made for tonnages ranging up to 500 tons, 
and 7 fr. for more than 500 tons. Iron containing 3.00 
to 3.50 per cent sil. takes an increase of 10 fr. per ton 
and above 3.50 per cent sil. 20 fr. per ton. 

In spiegeleisen the market is extremely active, as a 
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result of the increase of the pound sterling which af- 
fects prices through increased cost of manganese ores. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese 76 to 80 per cent is 
quoted at 2.000 fr. per ton, which is under the British 
price. Consequently, the greater volume of business is 
coming to the French works. 

Semi-Finished.—Tonnages sold are decidedly small 
and prices are maintaining their upward tendency. 
Prices quoted lately on basic Bessemer, f.o.b. East re- 
gion, were: Blooms, 450 to 470 fr.; billets, 470 to 490 
fr. 500 to 510 fr. For export the prices accepted 
by Lorraine works are still less than those of Belgian 
mills. Lorraine prices are: Blooms, £4 1s. 6d.; billets, 
£4 6s. 6d.; slabs, £4 9s. 6d., f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Finished Products.—The tonnage of transactions 
concluded in the past week has somewhat diminished. 
Prices are weaker with the exception of beams which 
strength. Delivery is generally on a basis 
months. Export demand is slightly 
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SETS UP MILEAGE SCALE 


Examiner Applies Jones & Laughlin Scale in 
Report on Eastern Steel Rates 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—Railroad rates on steel prod- 
ucts, including structural material, plates, etc., from Ivy 
tock, Conshohocken, Pencoyd, Coatesville and Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., will be established on the Jones & Laughlin 
mileage scale basis and reduced from 17.5c. per 100 lb. 
to an average of 15.5c. if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts recommendations made in a tenta- 
tive report by Examiner W. M. Cheseldine, announced 
today. The report holds that rates from these points 
to New York are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
and suggests the Jones & Laughlin scale as a solution, 
setting forth the scale up to and including a distance of 
300 miles. The full scale was published in THE IRON 
AGE of April 23, 1925, page 1214. 


The report followed a complaint by the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., and other mantfacturers with plants 
at the points of origin named. They had asked for 


maximum rates from their mills and minimum rates 


on the same commodities from Bethlehem, Pa., to New 
York and related points and from Sparrows Point, Md., 
to Philadelphia and New York and points taking the 
same rates. The Bethlehem Steel Co., operating plants 
at Bethlehem, Steelton, Pa., and Sparrows Point, and 
other points in eastern territory, intervened for the 
purpose of resisting the request for minimum rates. 
The examiner’s report recommended against establish- 
ing minimum rates. 

The similar to one decided Oct. 1923, 
when the commission dismissed the complaint, and held 
that as the Bethlehem-New York rate of 14.5c. was 
controlled by the Lehigh Valley Railroad, which was 
not a defendant at that time, the issue of undue prefer- 
ence and prejudice could not be sustained. Under the 
Jones & Laughlin seale basis, the Bethlehem-New York 
rate would be reduced to 14c., the distance from Bethle- 


case is 26, 


hem to New York being 88 miles and the scale calling 
for a rate of 14c. for distances of 90 miles and over 85 
miles. While the average rate from the different points 
of origin involved would be reduced to 15.5c. per 100 lb. 


under the proposal of the examiner, there would be 
variations of from Ic. to 2c. per 100 lb., according to 
the actual mileage from a given mill point to New York. 
An example is Pencoyd, which, like Bethlehem, is 88 
miles from New York, and would get a reduction of 
3.5c., from 17.5 to 14c. 

Specifically, the examiner said the commission 
should find that the rates assailed are unjust, unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the complainants to the 
extent that they exceed the rates maintained for similar 
hauls from Steelton and Sparrows Point to points in 
this general territory, subject to application of the 
Jones & Laughlin mileage scale. 

Under the present adjustment, the report says, the 
complainants experience considerable difficulty in get- 
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smaller but Lorraine mills have taken some new busi- 
ness as a result of the depreciation of the franc. Beams 
are quoted at £4 15s. to £4 15s. 6d.; bars at £5 4s. 

Rails.—On the last awards of the State Railroads 
the following bidders took tonnages: 4000 tons of 90-Ib. 
rails to the Sté. Métallurgique de Normandie at Caen, 
at 572 fr.; 4000 tons of 95-lb. standard steel rails to 
the Sté. de Micheville at 537 fr.; 1000 tons of 110-lb. 
rails to the Sté. la Providence at 575 fr. 

Sheets.—Transactions concluded are of small im- 
portance. Orders are more numerous in light sheets 
and certain rolling mills are asking four months de- 
livery. The export market is weak through lack of de- 
mand and quotations continue to sag. Heavy sheets 
5 mm. and more bring £5 11s. 6d. f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Wire Products—Demand is good and prices 
firm with a tendency to increase. Deliveries are on a 
basis of about two months. Prices quoted at export 
are £5 13s. to £5 13s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. 


are 


ting into the New York market, the largest in the coun- 
try, in competition with Bethlehem. It is declared that 
the production of all kinds of finished rolled iron and 
steel for 1922, in the Lehigh Valley district, which in- 
cludes Bethlehem, increased 90.93 per cent over 1909, 
whereas the production in all other districts except 
the lower Susquehanna Valley showed a decrease, that 
of the Philadelphia district showing a loss of 31.46 per 
cent. The lower Susquehanna Valley district, which 
includes Steelton, is declared to have shown an in- 
crease of 14.17 per cent. The production for the whole 
country during 1922, the report said, showed an in- 
crease of 34.65 per cent, as compared with 11.21 per cent 
for Pennsylvania. The capacities of the mills in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, in 1922, 
were credited with being approximately three times 
those of 1901. 


FABRICATED STEEL PLATE 


October Bookings Higher Than September— 
Only 41 Per Cent of Capacity Occupied 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 26.—With data for one concern 
estimated, bookings of fabricated steel plate, based on 
reports received by the Bureau of the Census from 36 
firms, totaled 27,558 tons in October, representing 41 
per cent of capacity. This compares with the revised 
figure of 23,985 tons booked in September, or 35 per 
cent of capacity. Of the October bookings, 8076 tons 
was for oil storage tanks; 2592 tons for refinery ma- 
terials and equipment; 337 tons for tank cars; 1432 
for 


tons gas holders; 2500 tons for blast furnaces 
and 12,621 for stacks and miscellaneous purposes. 
Bookings for the 10 months ended with October 


amounted to 261,988 tons, as against 229,397 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1924, and 490,521 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1923. Only one month of 
1925 (June) has reached a tonnage greater than the 
smallest of the first ten months of 1923 (October). 


New Canadian Steel Mill 


The Huronia Steel Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
with a Dominion charter, and has taken over the plants 
at Collingwood, Ont., formerly operated by the Ken- 
nedy Co., and the Electro Castings Co. It is the inten- 
tion of the new company to add considerable equipment, 
including an electric furnace, rolling mills, molding ma- 
chines, engines, boilers, etc. These improvements will 
be made during the winter months. Rolled products 
will include bars for reinforcing concrete, mining steel 
and stainless steel. The company was organized with 
50,000 shares of no par value stock, and it is under- 
stood that foreign capital has been enlisted to finance 
the company. Between 200 and 300 men will be em- 
ployed when the plant is in operation. Col. John A. 


Currie, Toronto, Ont., is spoken of as possible general 
manager of the company. 
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Internal Grinder for Large Work 


A heavier model of its Hydroil internal grinding 
machine, designed for larger diameters and longer 
bores than its previous machines, is being made by the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass. 

The machine is designated as the No. 28 and is 
adapted for the grinding of manganese castings. Two 
sizes with swing of 28 in. and 36 in., respectively, are 
available; holes 16 in. in diameter and 15 in. in depth 
being ground; Taper work can be ground and means 





Self-Contained Internal Grinder for Large Diameters 

and Long Bores. The wheel-truing device, mounted on 

the wheel head housing, and adjusted by handwheel is 
a feature 


are provided for grinding the face of the work, as well 
as the hole, at the same setting. 

From the front view illustration herewith it will 
be noted that the grinder is built low, which adds to 
the rigidity and facilitates loading and unloading of 
heavy work. The wheel head slide has no longitudinal 
movement, but cross movement is provided on a mas- 
sive bridge which has one flat and one Vee way. This 
design is claimed to assure alinement and eliminate 
vibration. 

The machine is self-contained, and may be driven 
by a single belt from a line shaft, or through silent 
chain and sprockets by motor attached to the base. The 
work table is reciprocated hydraulically by oil under 
pressure, through a cylinder and piston, the speed of 
the table being regulated by a valve located conveni- 
ently at the front of the machine. The work spindle 
is designed to carry heavy loads, and is provided with 
a threaded nose 8 in. in diameter. A threaded ring, 
which screws on the nose of the spindle and to which 
either face plates, chucks or fixtures may be attached, 
is furnished. The feed screw is mounted in ball thrust 
bearings, and runs in a bath of oil. The hand wheel 
for operating the feed screw is 14 in. in diameter and 
works in connection with a positive stop. The wheel 
slide is also furnished with power feed, which is taken 
from the table reversing dogs. 

A feature is the wheel truing device, which is 
mounted on top of the wheel head housing, is of rigid 
construction and is operated by a hand wheel. Means 
are provided for holding the truing element, either 
diamond or dressing tool, at the end of the ram. This 
device is arranged so that the wheel truing is almost 
instantaneous, the grinding wheel not only being sur- 
faced but kept true. Adjustment is provided in the 
truing element for taking up wear of the wheel, or for 
using various diameters of wheels. 

Accessibility of the parts of the machine for con- 
venient adjustment or repair is another feature 
stressed. Water guards have been liberally provided 
to prevent the entrance of grit into bearings and 
slides, and to protect the operator against the spread 
of the lubricant. The operator, while standing in one 
position, has complete control of the machine. 

The machine will take wheel spindles of different 
sizes to suit the work to be ground. When arranged 
for 28-in. swing, the distance from the center of the 
work spindle to the floor is 44 in. and when arranged 
to swing 36 in. the height from the floor is 48 in. The 
floor space required is about 11% x 5% ft. The net 
weight of the machine is approximately 8800 Ib. 
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Speed Reducing Gear for Low Ratios 


The De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has supplemented its line of worm reduction gears by 
single helical gear reductions, arranged as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. These reducers are in- 
tended for use in increasing and decreasing speeds, 
principally the former, in connection with gas engines 
and motor drives and for ratios ranging from 2 to 1 
up to 5 to 1. 

Uniform transmission of motion and absence of 
vibration, as well as noiseless operation are advantages 
claimed for the helical gear. Large helical gears trans- 
mitting high powers are generally made with a double 
helix of opposing angles, in order that there may be no 
end thrust, but for small helical gears transmitting 
moderate power, such as the one shown herewith, the 
double helix is unnecessary, as the thrust generated is 
small and is easily taken care of by a thrust bearing, 
which in any event is necessary to properly locate the 
gears. A one-piece casing is provided to insure main- 
tenance of alinement of the gear and pinion and the 
maintenance of proper center distances, the casing 
serving also as a reservoir for the oil. Copper cooling 
coils will be supplied where required. 

The gear shaft is fitted with an oil slinger and oil 
guards and the pinion is supplied with a split gland, 
which can be removed without disturbing the coupling 
or other member of the reduction unit. These gear 
reductions are usually supplied with flexible couplings 





Single Helical Gear Reduction for Inecreas- 
ing or Decreasing Speeds in Connection 
With Gas Engines and Motor Drives 


to avoid any strains from expansion or slight move- 
ment between the driving and driven machine. The 
casing is large and is raised above the foundations on 
four feet, permitting the circulation of cooling air be- 
neath the casing, as well as around it. 


Oil Burner Test Manual 


An oil burner test manual, Technical Bulletin No. 
1, has been issued by the American Association of Oil 
Burner Manufacturers, 518 Bank of Galesburg Build- 
ing, Galesburg, Ill: Embracing 22 pages of reading 
matter, tables and charts, the manual covers methods 
of testing oil burners, giving practical directions for 
conducting the tests on both industrial and domestic 
burners. Theoretical considerations are also dealt with 
where necessary, to explain the tests. Free copies have 
been distributed among members of the association. 
The price to non-members is 75c. per copy. 
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Improves Francke Flexible Coupling 


Improved Francke flexible couplings, known as the 
bushed pin type and intended for motor, turbine and 


engine drives, are being exhibited by Smith & Serrell, 
New York, 


Newark, N. J., at the 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 5. 
The arrangement of the coupling 
from the line drawing herewith. 
rated from 2 
mum) up 


Power Show held in 


may be noted 
There will be 21 sizes, 
3 hp. per 100 r.p.m. (4000 r.p.m. maxi- 
to 3850 hp. per 100 r.p.m. (490 r.p.m. maxi- 
mum), and for shafts ranging from % in. to 13 in. in 
diameter. The improved coupling is said to retain the 
best features of the previous Francke 


heavy-pattern 





addition 


more and easlit enawist 


moveme! reater power and bore capaciti 
The two shaft flanges of the coupling are mounted 
the shaft ends, as with the usual flange coupling, 
ind are keyed in place on the shafts. One flange is 


quipped with renewable bronze bushings as shown at 
method of holding these bushings in plac 
being employed. Before the bushings D and pin units 
1 are place, radial holes are drilled through the 
yutside of one flange so that they bottom into the hub 
part of the coupling. A radial hole is drilled through 
one side of the bushing, and when the latter has been 
slipped into place a center punch is used to drive the 
ypposite side of the bushing into the recess as indicated 
n the illustration. This is claimed to effectively hold 
the bushing in When necessary, the bushing 
may be removed by first withdrawing the pin units, 
then inserting a drill through the flange and through 
the hole in the bushing, the bulge made with the center 
punch being then removed by drilling through the side 


a nove 


put in 


place. 


f the bushing. The bushing may then be driven out 
f the flange. 

The ther flange s drilled to receive the ends of 
the flexible pin units and also has a groove cut in the 


back of it to 


+4 
ut 


receive the spring retaining ring. The 
er also fits in across the ends of the flexible pin 
indicated at E. The pin units are thus held 
from moving in one flange and are also held from turn- 
he other ends of the flexible pin 
endwise within the 


é 
a 


units as 


ng in this flange, the 


inits being tres bronze 


1 move 
bushings 

In the larger sizes, bushings ar¢ 
employed and bronze bushings in the smaller couplin 
locked in 


graphited bronze 


the bushings being one flange as outlined 


ibove. The steel pin units are free to slide % in. 
within these bushing Contact surfaces are said to 
more than doubled, cylindrical surface is obtained 


ind the 


graphited bushings 


steel and bronze. The 
if 


present a self-lubricated 


movement 1S between 
surface 
that retains ubricating qualities for a period of 
ears 

The improved Francke flexibl 
handle all misalinements, out of center, in 


angular direction and endwise. It is claimed to cushion 


coupling is 


accidental 
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starting and load shocks, absorb vibration, run in 
either direction and to be noiseless, and in case of ex- 
cessive misalinement to act as a safety device. If 
more than usual misalinements are expected, two 
couplings in tandem with an intermediate shaft or a 
double, floating-ring type Francke coupling is said to 
be effectively employed. The coupling may be mounted 
conveniently and without special tools. 


New Oil-Burning Rivet Forge 


A rivet forge added recently to the line of the Johns- 
ton Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and designed both 
for convenient and comfortable operation, is here illus- 
trated. 

The new forge, designated as the No. 15, has the 
charging opening in the upper front part of the forge, 
so that the operator can see directly down on the 
hearth, an arrangement which permits also of having 
every rivet in the forge within convenient reach of the 
tongs. The height of the front wall is only 2 in. A 
large proportion of the gases is discharged through a 

ent at the left rear corner of the chamber and only 
a small part through the charging opening. Gases com- 
ng out through the charging opening are also held back 
by an air curtain. This air curtain is of a new type 
having large holes, and is arranged so that it uses only 
a small amount of compressed air. The forge is 
equipped with the company’s non-clogging vacuum 
burner, which was described in detail in THE IRON AGE 
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The Charging Opening Is in the Upper Part of 

the Forge. The operator can see directly down 

on the hearth, and all rivets are within easy 
reach of tongs 


of Oct. 4, 1923. The lining of the forge is of fire brick 
set in high temperature cement. It is claimed that 
because of the quality of the material and the uniform 
heat produced by the non-clogging burner, the lining 
of the forge will last until the floor is worn out by the 
handling of rivets. The forge may be conveniently 
carried by two men and moved close to the work. 


New Refractory Cement and Gun to 


Apply It 


cement and a “carboplastic” gun 
used for applying the cement are new products in the 
field of refractories which have been introduced by the 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; 
The principa! ingredient of the cement is carborun- 
dum, a highly refractory material. of the 


A “carboplast ic”’ 


Because 


proper selection of bonding materials, carboplastic ce- 
ment is said to retain the refractory properties of 
carborundum and at the same time lend itself readily 
to application with the carboplastic gun. 


The cement 


po ln, 


is prepared for use simply by the addition of water 
to give it the proper consistency. It air sets with a 
strong bond and is said to be more resistant to high 
temperatures than the best grades of fire brick. 

The principal uses for carboplastic cement are in 
minimizing the serious effects on fire brick settings of 
localized flame impingement, of cavities due to spalling 
and cracking, of clinker formation and other causes 
for maintenance and repair expense. By applying 
carboplastic cement as a coating over a fire brick face 
or as a plastic refractory for patching, the life of fire 
brick settings is materially increased, it is asserted, 





Portable Gun Especially Designed to Apply Carbo- 
plastic Cement 


and the need for frequent shutdowns for repairs is 
eliminated. The cement can be applied to either hot 
or cold settings. 

The carboplastic gun for applying the cement is 
truly portable, weighing but 12 lb. It has no moving 
parts to get out of order and cause trouble, and is 
operated by a single valve located close to the handle. 
The gun is operated by either steam or air at 100 lb. 
pressure. It is small, compact, easy to handle and can 
discharge 50 lb. of carboplastic cement in less than 
half a minute. It sucks the cement from an ordinary 
pail or bucket. There is no auxiliary hopper. Com- 
plete information regarding the cement and the gun 
is available from the Carborundum Co., Refractory Di- 
vision, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Medium Pressure Valves With Renew- 
able Disk Feature 


A line of medium-pressure bronze globe and angle 
valves for 225-lb. working steam pressure, intended to 
meet the demand for a valve with the renewable disk 


The Bonnet and 
Union Are Mads 
in One Piece, 
Which Adds 
Strength to the 
Body End. The 
bonnet hexagons 
are large and 
permit removal of 
bonnet without 
distortion 





| E 
feature which will satisfactorily meet higher pressures 
than recommended for standard pattern valves is being 
placed on the market by the Jenkins Brothers, 80 
White Street, New York. The valves are available with 
screwed or flanged ends and in sizes from % to 3 in. 
A feature of construction is the bonnet and union 


which is made in one piece to screw on to the outside. 


of the body threads. This is claimed to provide added 
strength to the body end, and the bonnet hexagons be- 
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ing large, permit convenient removal of the bonnet 
without distortion. Another feature is the “ball joint” 
formed when the bonnet and body are screwed together, 
providing a strong but easily removable joint. The 
valves are fitted with the company’s No. 800 composi- 
tion disk for high pressure work, and the spindle is of 
manganese bronze, with large threads, which are all 
in contact when the valve is closed. The stuffing box 
is deep and is provided with asbestos packing which is 
compressed by means of a bronze follower. The hand- 
wheel is of malleable iron and of the ventilated type. 


Numbering Machine Press 


A recent addition to the line of the Noble & West- 
brook Mfg. Co., Hartford, is’ the numbering machine 
press here illustrated, which is for use with numbering 
machines for the numbering of metal plates or other 
parts. Because of the relatively low cost of the press, 
the numbering head can be kept in the press at all times 
and numbering done as required. Either consecutive 
serial numbers worked automatically with each stroke 
of the handle or the same number can be stamped con- 
tinuously. Power is applied through a lever with a 
toggle joint movement which makes the action smooth 
and easy. The ram of the press is heavy and substan- 
tial and has a gib to take up any wear. 

Although designed primarily to take numbering 
heads, the press is suitable also for work such as light 





Press for Use With Numbering Machines 
for Numbering Metal Parts 


blanking, stamping or lettering. It is at present avail- 
able in one size only but a smaller size will be offered 
later. The numbering heads employed are made to 
order with any number of wheels from 2 up and of a 
size from 1/16 in. or smaller. The frames are of mild 
steel, nickel plated, and the numbering wheels are of 
tool steel. The weight of the press and numbering 
head is approximately 100 lb. 


Consumption of electric current for lighting and 
power by the public utility plants in the United States 
is reported by the Geological Survey to have reached 
179,500,000 kwhr. per day, as the average for Septem- 
ber. This high level, which equals that of last January, 
is not only the greatest for any September but, with 
the exception of last January, is the greatest for any 
month. Every month of 1925 has been well above the 
1924 average. 
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New 24-In. Shaper 


A 24-in. shaper known as the Invincible and offered 
as superseding its 24-in. high-duty machine has been 
added to the line of Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 

The machine incorporates many of the features of 
the company’s 32-in. Invincible shaper, such as Vee 
Ways to the ram and double train gear drive, but in- 
cludes also new features. A new twin disk plate-type 
clutch provided is said to pull under the heaviest cuts, 


and yet engage and disengage with maximum ease, 
and a brake gives the operator instant control. The 
bull gear is raised until it almost touches the ram, 


which is said to have greatly increased the power arm 
and lessen the strains on the main lever. The front 
of the frame is unusually wide and the massive cross 
rail is clamped face to face against the front of the 
machine to assure rigidity under the heaviest cuts. 
The is unusually long, has wide bearing surfaces, 
and both the ram and frame ways are cast with chills 
to provide a density of metal that will stand up under 
severe duty with a minimum amount of wear. 

\ centralized gravity lubricating system for oiling 
the main bearings inside of the frame is a feature. 
Hardened steel] gears in the speed gear case run in 
oil, and a filling pipe at the rear of the case indicates 
the proper oil level. The hand wheel on the speed gear 
box, connected with the main drive shaft, affords a 
convenient means for making hand adjustments to the 
ram, where it is necessary to bring the tool up to a line 
which is more convenient than pulling the belt slightly 
to move the ram forward or backward as has been the 
It avoids interference formerly encountered 
from belt guards. The movable jaw on the vise has 
the top surface accurately machined to give ample space 
for the use of surface pointers in squaring up work. 


ram 


practice. 





Clutch and Centralized 
Lubrication for Main Bearings Are 
Among Improved Features 


Twin Disk Plate-Type 


Gravity 


A lock to the tool head slide is furnished for use when 
doing accurate finishing work, or taking heavy rough- 
ing cuts. It affords positive rigidity to the tool head 
There is a 3-in. hole, the entire length of the 
frame, off to one side of the center, affording means 
for keyseating shafts by adjusting the tool head to a 
slight | The weight of the machine is 5600 lb. 


slide. 


ight angle 


Twelve-Ton Gasoline Locomotive 


A 12-ton worm gear drive gasoline locomotive, 
known as Class EW-12 has been added to the line of 
the Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the machine 
being similar in general design to the other sizes of 
worm drive machines built by the company. Outstand- 
ine features include a cast steel frame, steel tired 
wheels. worm drive on rear axle, side connecting rods, 
and constant mesh transmission gears. 

A 100-hp. Waukesha motor with Ricardo head is 
employed and the transmission is designed for four 
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speeds forward and four reverse, ranging from 2.3 
m.p.h. in low gear up to 12 m.p.h. in high. The draw- 
bar pull in high gear is 2275 lb. with a starting force 
in low of 7200 lb. The locomotive is available in all 
the usual track gages and can be adapted to any class 
of haulage service. It is claimed to be particularly 
suitable, however, for standard gage switching service. 
A feature of the standard gage model is the spring 
draft rigging which is furnished in the bumpers with 
M.C.B. automatic couplers. This rigging is designed 





Gasoline Locomotive for Switching Service 


so as to take up in the bumper all the shocks of 
coupling and the strains of pulling and pushing rail- 
road or other heavy cars and thus to protect the motor 
and other working parts. 


Large Showing of Power Plant Equip- 
ment 


A wide variety of power plant equipment is being 
exhibited by more than 400 companies at the fourth 
annual Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, which opened Monday, Nov. 30, at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, and will continue through Sat- 
urday, Dec. 5. 

The total floor space covered by the exposition is 
greater than in previous years, this being due not only 
to an increase in the number of exhibitors, but also to 
the larger space taken by companies represented in 
other years. Much of the equipment, or models of it, 
is being demonstrated in actual operation, and the dis- 
plays may be said to be unusually attractive, as well 
as highly instructive. 

Several new machines and devices are to be seen. 
Diesel engine, turbine boiler, and pump manufacturers 
are well represented, and there are several exhibits of 
oil burning and pulverized coal equipment. Hand and 
mechanically operated stokers are being shown by sev- 
eral companies, and as in previous years, there are 
comprehensive exhibits of grates, refractory brick, 
bonding cement and boiler arches. Various makes of 
superheaters, economizers, air preheaters, condensers 
and cooling towers are on display and the showing of 
boiler room indicating and recording instruments is 
both large and attractive. The exhibit of valves and 
fittings is extensive. 

Ball and roller bearing manufacturers have large 
displays, and in transmission equipment there are 
numerous exhibits of speed reducers, chain drives, and 
belting. A limited number of machine tools is also 
being shown. As in former years, the display of con- 
denser tubes, brass and copper pipe and other non- 
ferrous products is impressive. 

In addition to the new equipment, a center of in- 
terest is the carbon monoxide recorder developed at 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the Bureau of 
Mines. The device is said to be so sensitive that it will 
measure the amount of gas contained in a puff of 
smoke from a cigarette, and it is expected that among 
other uses it will be employed in vehicular tunnel work. 

The program of semi-technical lectures initiated 
last year has been amplified and there is also a daily 
showing of motion pictures depicting industrial proc- 
esses and engineering achievement. 
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Beitrige zur Geschichte der Technik und Industrie: 
Jahrbuch des Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure (Con- 
tributions to the History of Technics and Industry: 
Year-book of the Association of German Engi- 
neers). Edited by Conrad Matschoss, Vol. XIII. 
Pages 150, 7% x 10% in., illustrations in the text, 
61; portraits, 3. Published by the association, Ber- 
lin, 1923. Price, 7 gold marks. 


This compendium, of similar character to those put 
out by our American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
consists of papers about the present condition of Ger- 
man knowledge of the early history of fire arms, by 
Dr. Ottsen Liebig, as of the chemical industries, (Dr. 
Rassow), history of the Suez Canal (Professor Birk of 
Praha) that of Voigt & Haeffner, the members of 
which firm were respectively engineer and contractor 
in the early days of electrotechnics (Dr. Voigt); a 
narrative covering the developmen of quantity pro- 
duction from the coppersmith era, being the life his- 
tory of C. J. Heckmann (by the late Baurat Dr. Haus- 
brand); the narrative of the growth of the typewriting 
machine from 1714 to 1900 in which Oberregierungsrat 
Pfeiffer omits mention of the B. F. Palmer and other 
suggested forms; also of the fact that the Underwood 
machine was very promptly copied, screw for screw, 
but sold under new names, by two rival German firms 
in Chemnitz; so that the Adler had to be withdrawn 
from the German market until those responsible for 
the manufacture sent to America to learn how to make 
it work satisfactorily. 


A Century of Foreign Trade 


Wessel, Duval & Co., 25 Broad Street, New York, 
in celebrating the centennial of the founding of the 
business in 1825 by Augustus Hemenway of Boston, 
has issued a most attractive booklet of 52 pages, giving 
the history of the organization and its operations. The 
concern is engaged in foreign trade between the United 
States and Latin America, having offices in Valparaiso, 
Chile, and in Lima, Peru, as well as branch offices in 
other localities. 

In the century of its operations the company has 
been through exciting periods, including recurrent rev- 
olutions in South America, shipwrecks and other inci- 
dents to carrying on long-distance trading. The com- 
pany not only is engaged in the shipping business, but 
also, through its agents in South America, handles ex- 
ports for American manufacturers. Among those who 
have been served at various times in this capacity are 
included the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the Pullman 
Car Co., Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and Vacuum 
Oil Co. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Employee 
Representation 


A booklet published by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
describes the plan which that road has put into effect 
and which it calle “the joint work of its officers and 
employees.” The booklet tells what the plan is; what 
it is not; how it works. 

This is the fifth year in which the cooperative effort 
between officers and employees has been in force as a 
substitute for the conflict so often found in other 
places. The Pennsylvania plan not only recognizes the 
right of collective bargaining, but is primarily based 
on that very principle. The booklet points out that the 
plan contemplates the “open shop” in the sense that 
union and non-union men work side by side, on equal 
terms and with equal rights and privileges. 

There are regular monthly meetings between com- 
mittees of employee representatives and management 
representatives, the plan enabling each individual em- 
ployee to get a fair hearing and prompt decision and, 
if necessary, a review and decision by a joint board, 
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in connection with any matter at controversy. In the 
four years, 1921 to 1924 inclusive, 45,930 cases came 
up for settlement, of which 21,909 were adjusted or 
compromised in favor of the employees; 13,328 were 
withdrawn as having no merit and 10,693 were ap- 
pealed to the next higher officer. Only 636 of all the 
cases went to the reviewing committee, of which 185 
were decided in favor of the employees, 282 in favor 
of the management, and 169 were withdrawn or re- 
manded. 


What the Railroads Did Last Year 


“1924 Statistics of Common Carriers” is the title 
of a 27-page pamphlet put out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington. It deals with the 
operations of the railroads of the United States for 
the calendar year 1924, going into great detail in con- 
nection with operating expenses, handling of freight 
and passengers and many of the other items concerned 
in the transportation of goods over railroads. Express 
company service and operations of the Pullman Co. 
occupy the last few pages of the report. 


Fan Engineering 


The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has issued a 
comprehensive volume of more than 600 pages full of 
tabular and diagrammatic material, as well as the nec- 
essary text to cover this subject. This is the second 
edition of a work first issued in 1914, much new mate- 
rial being included in this volume. The work is divided 
generally into three parts, of which the first deals with 
the physical properties of air, heat and humidity, and 
the flow of air. The second part relates to the appli- 
cation of air and its movement to various classes of 
work. The third contains performance tables and gen- 
eral information concerning standard apparatus used 
in fan work. The latter portion occupies about half 
the entire space. The first two parts divide approxi- 
mately equally the first half of the work. 

Illustrations are numerous, both half-tone and line 
cuts, while the tabular matter is of the general com- 
pleteness expected in a hand book of this character. 
The book is pocket size and bound in limp leather. It 
is priced at $4 per copy. 


An Unusual Tool Steel Handbook 


A cloth-bound volume of 96 pages with the title 
“Firth-Sterling Tool Steels” gives an unusual impres- 
sion of the combination of literary quality with tech- 
nical and commercial appeal. At the start is a state- 
ment of the philosophy of steel and tool making, begin- 
ning with the declaration that “Firth-Sterlingism is the 
doctrine of the human element in steel making and tool 
making, a just tribute to the man at the fire and the 
man at the machine.” The audience addressed includes 
the purchasing agent, the steel treater and the user, 
and the subject matter is picked with reference to its 
application by the man with an engineering or metal- 
lurgical training and the man in the shop who is daily 
selecting, treating and using tool steels. Many pages 
are devoted to the evolution of Blue Chip high-speed 
steel and of Firth-Sterling special tool and die steel at 
the company’s mills at McKeesport, Pa., and to the 
choice and treatment of the product by the user. It is 
emphasized that the important thing in all fine steels 
is a balance of the elements composing them, together 
with skillful practice in the steel mill. Illustrations 
are employed effectively and a dozen pages of text are 
devoted to heat treatment. Here the importance of the 
personal element is emphasized. The volume appa- 
rently is the cooperative effort of the manufacturing 
company and its agents, E. S. Jackman & Co., Chicago, 
and they have made if. exceptionally attractive and 
valuable. 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
will hold its twenty-fourth annual conference in Col- 
lege Hall, Hotel Astor, New York, 10 a.m., Thursday, 
Dec. 10. 
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Coke Prices Not Likely to Go Much 
Lower Despite Larger Output 


Prolongation of Anthracite Strike, Increasing Domestic Consump- 
tion and Blast Furnace Activity Will Soon Stabilize Market 


BY DR. LEWIS H. 


Y ‘ NIVERS 


grated omg of bituminous coal is at the highest 
rate for the season in any recent year and has been 
tons per week. We esti 
53,528,000 tons, which 
tons in September. Even 
usual seasonal gain this repre- 
increase and brings the coal production 
1 nearly up to the January peak. 
Stocks of coal (including anthracite) held by indus- 
ries as estimated by the National Association of Pur- 
asing Agents, increased again in October, and appear 
Though not so large as in October, 1923, 
far above last year. 
The Coal Age index of bituminous coal prices for 
averaged lower than in September, being $2.13 
igainst $2.17 in the earlier month. At the end of 
October the price was advancing, however, and on Nov. 


was $2.32. 


running well over 12,000,000 
nate the October production at 
with 46,622,000 
after allowing for the 
ents a large 
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Perhaps the outstanding fact about the bituminous 

al market is that it has held up so well in spite of 
the large production, a considerable period of rela- 
vely mild weather, and the slump in coke prices. This 
that the ket is fundamentally 
recent levels and that no material declines 
e in prospect, though a termination of the strike 
vould naturally bring a reduction, especially in domes- 


fact seems to indicate mai 


no at 


$1zes. 
Compared with the expanding activity in manufac- 
ring industries (and considering the anthracite situa- 
on) it seems reasonable to conclude that production 
coal is not yet excessive. Much, how 
ever, depends upon the weather, which, of course, can- 
ot be predicted. 
On the other hand, there is certainly no scarcity ¢ 
uminous either present or 


f bituminous 
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prospective. Re- 
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ports indicate that additional mines are being opened, 
and, while some territories complain of car shortage, 
there is as yet no general development in that direction. 
Threats of a bituminous coal strike do not seem to 
merit much attention. 


Heavy Coke Consumption 


SC production in October increased sharply. Both 
beehive and by-product coke showed large in- 
creases, chiefly the former. The total output for Octo- 
ber is estimated at 4,392,000 tons against 3,927,000 tons 
in September. This brings the production nearly up 
to the level of last March and to a point considerably 
higher than in October, 1924, or October, 1922. 

The price of spot furnace coke at Connellsville in- 
creased more rapidly between September and October 
than in any period since July, 1922, and the October 
price averaged the highest since April, 1923. This 
sharp run-up in the coke market was due almost en- 
tirely to the anthracite situation and, therefore, de- 
pended chiefly upon the estimated demand for domestic 
Renewed strength in the coke market accordingly 
depends upon the strike outlook and upon the weather. 

Pending an increase in the production, coke prices 
attained an abnormal level. This promptly brought 
out a large supply and a sharp reaction followed. In 
the week of Oct. 6 spot furnace coke was $3.50. It 
advanced to $8.50 in the week of Oct. 27, and by Nov. 
25 was down $4. Both the advance and the subsequent 
decline were too violent to be normal. The decline rep- 
resented a sort of speculative liquidation. Under the 
circumstances, it is reasonable to conclude that coke 
prices will in the near future reach an equilibrium 
point between the two extremes, but nearer the low 
point. That prices will not go much, if any, lower is 


use. 


Fig. 1—Soft Coal 
Production Has 
Reached a Point 
Nearly Equal to 
the January Peak 
of This Year and 
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Service Bureau on Refractories 


eee is mentioned a plan by which readers of THE IRON AGE 
may secure help on questions and problems relating to refractories. 
As explained, inquiries may be sent directly, or through THE IRON AGE 
indirectly, to the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. There is no intention to 
establish a question and answer department; instead only information of 
practical and more than narrow scope, as developed out of a given inquiry, 
is likely to be published. 

It is probably accurate to say that never has more attention been 
paid to refractories than now, and not only in metallurgical but in boiler 
and industrial heating furnaces. Though possessing, to a marked degree, 
a quality of self reliance and independence, operating men, we are sure 
will welcome the special arrangement which has been effected with the 
American Refractories Institute. 
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indicated by the prolongation of the anthracite strike 
and by the activity of the iron and steel industry. As 
long as the strike continues the Eastern markets for 
coke for domestic use will probably need all that can 
be supplied. 


Price May Advance Again 


N the other hand, imports ef coke are increasing, 

as is the domestic production. The pig iron market 
is not likely to advance much in the near future and 
coke is already high in comparison with the price of 
pig iron. The supply of bituminous coal is ample and 
consumers are being educated to its use. The possi- 
bility of a resumption of anthracite production always 
remains as a contingency. It, therefore, seems that 
while coke prices may recover some part of the ground 
recently lost, they will not go anywhere near as high 
as the levels reached in October. 


Zine Stocks Down; Prices Up 


FTER a slump toward the middle of November re- 

newed strength developed in the market for zinc. 
The slump, which affected the leading non-ferrous 
metals, appears to have been largely due to speculative 
conditions in the London metal market. 

The domestic zinc situation continues strong. Stocks 
are the lowest in over five years and are decidedly be- 
low the safety limit. This is true in spite of gains in 
production which are indicated in the following figures: 


United States World 
Oateber: 2004... .....c. Gare... > wewas 
August, 1925....... 47,850 tons 101,300 tons 
September, 1925.... 47,380 tons 102,400 tons 
October, 1925....... 50,500 tons 107,000 tons 


The number of retorts active has also increased and 
is the highest in five years. Thus domestic production 


- 
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Fig. 2—The 
Sharp Advance 
in Coke Prices 
Was of a Specu- 
lative Nature 
and, Until the 
Anthracite Strike 
Has Been Settled, 
Further Fluctua- 
tions May Appear 


is large and increasing, and the decline in stocks, 
therefore, indicates very large shipments. 

Studies of the European situation indicate that the 
foreign demand will continue large enough to make 
it probable that no overproduction is in prospect for 
the near future. Any further recessions in price dur- 
ing the next month or two are likely to be temporary. 

It does not seem at all certain that the price of zine 
has yet reached the peak, but it is difficult to see how 
zinc prices can go much higher without curtailing the 
demand, and, while the nearby supply is small, the 
upward trend in production promises an easier supply 
situation in the future. 


Mechanical Engineers Confer Honorary 
Memberships 


Honorary membership in the Society of Mechanical 
Engineers was -conferred Dec. 1 upon Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, Washington, and 
Worcester R. Warner, chairman of the board Warner 
& Swasey Co., Cleveland. Mr. Hoover was presented 
by F. R. Low, editor of Power, New York, and Mr. 
Warner, by Dr. A. C. Humphreys, president of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Warner 
has been a member of the society since 1880, and 
served as president in 1897. The conferment of the 
honorary membership was preceded by the presidential 
address of Dr. W. F. Durand, late professor of mechan- 
ical engineering, Leland Stanford University, retiring 
president of the society, and followed by the annual 
reception to the president, president elect, members and 
guests. 





Fig. 3—Stocks of Zine Are @t the Lowest Point in Years and Prices Have Accordingly Advanced: Pro- 
duction Is Now Being Increased to Meet Demand 
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The Field of the Jobber less of the size of his order, and in dull times he 
: ee ere . , frequently gets it. This has led to the frequent 
N meetings of distributers of iron and steel ; - ; : , 

assertion by mill representatives of the need for 

at os ; aa : quantity differentials, which are of course fairly 

which the jobbers consider legitimate warehouse . ; : ; 

Not well established on some lines of steel but not on 

A ) 


products the acceptance by the mills of orders 


business has been stressed from time to time. 


; all. 
long ago a committee of one of the important groups 1 le j . hich defini 
eer : he concrete bar trade is , thie 
of distributers set about to interview the executives | es ; eu a _ S 2 . a. definite 
. . 1: ines have been ls ow , g g- 
of various steel companies with a view to reaching es have been laid down which mills and dis 


an agreement as to the minimum tonnage which a ee et ne _ meartpeglns 
mill would accept. It was proposed that anything tributers are able to make mill shipments at prices 
smaller than that amount be considered as ware- °4UAl to the regular mill prices, deriving their profit 
house business and thus not to be entertained by from the special discounts granted them by the 


the mills. It does not appear that this effort was mill. For prompt warehouse shipments they obtain 
definitely successful, and the situation today is very full warehousing differentials; then there is an 
much what it has been for many years intermediate grade of service which consists in 


Certain. mills as a matter of policy have given P#** of mill shipments and in part of steel out of 
all possible protection to the jobber. They have stock, the price ranging somewhere between that 
declined to accept small orders for mill shipment the mill and the full warehouse price. 

and have seen these orders go to other mills which ee 

were in need of tonnage, no matter how small. The aaa 

plate situation is a case in point. Eastern mills in Building Next Year 


particular, at times in the past few years, have been HEN the estimate of $5,000,000,000 came out 


in such need of business that they have not hesi at the end of 1924 as representing the amount 
of building done in the United States in that year, 
not far removed from what they might quote on a many prophesied that never again would this coun- 
carload or more. The result is that plates have try see such a construction program. The accumu- 
almost disappeared from some of the warehouses. lated war-time needs had been largely met, it was 

argued, and there was, moreover, a limit to the 
of some of their trade to the mills, although the number of workmen skilled in the building trades. 
jobber has long been recognized in the pipe trade 


tated to take orders for one or two plates at prices 


Pipe jobbers now and then complain of the loss 


But the $5,000,000,000 mark was passed in Sep- 
as the legitimate outlet for a large share of the tember of this year, and with the last quarter’s 
production. additions it is likely that the record for 1925 will 

While a good many steel companies would prefer fall not far short of $6,000,000,000. Again there 
to maintain fully the position of jobbing houses are those who say—and, in view of various develop- 
with respect to the distribution of steel products in ments, with more reason than a year ago—that 
small lots, there are other mills which have little construction cannot be maintained on such a scale 
or no relations with the jobber, do not depend on and that 1926 will see a decline. 


him for tonnage and consequently do not feel dis- Naturally it is impossible te make any close fore- 
posed to turn down small orders that will fit in cast of building for a coming twelve-month, but the 
with their rolling schedules. opinions of those who for years have made an 


Those intimately acquainted with the distribu- advance canvass of the probabilities are worth 
tion of steel will not doubt that the policy of some something. Building Age and National Builder 
mills in catering to small-lot buyers has had at has just issued its annual estimate of construction 
times an important effect on the price situation. for the new year. In 1923 this publication said 
The mills have frequently complained that the small that building for 1924 would amount to about $4,- 
buyer insists upon the lowest market price regard- 500,000,000. The total actually came to $5,000,- 
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000,000. Last year the prediction was that in 1925 
the total would reach $5,000,000,000. For 1926 
the estimate is $5,600,000,000. Considering that 
the prophecies of this publication have always been 
well on the conservative side, it may be taken that 
the building movement, at least for some months of 
the new year, will not show a marked shrinkage. 
Credit may not continue so cheap, and thus specu- 
lative building may diminish, but there is a great, 
unsatisfied demand for better homés. 


Economic Wastes 


E are always intrigued by estimates of our 

national wastes. Some one estimates that 
our loss from insect pests runs to billions of dol- 
lars per annum. Some one else estimates simi- 
larly in respect to the consumption of goods by 
rodents. Another foots up the economic loss by 
disease. Then there is the annual loss by fire, 
which alone is statistically established. We have 
often been minded to cast up these several esti- 
mates out of curiosity to see what they would 
aggregate. We commend this subject to some bu- 
reau of economic research. 

These forms of waste may be classified under 
two main heads—those which detract from pro- 
duction and those which subtract from goods al- 
ready produced and otherwise available for hu- 
man consumption. The boll weevil diminishes the 
yield of cotton. We fail to get so much as we 
should. After we have got what we can of edible 
grains the rodents eat a lot of it, wherefore not 
so much is available for consumption. We use much 
labor and material in trying to exterminate the 
pests. The loafing of human workers.is a produc- 
tion loss. The burning up of property is a con- 
sumption loss. 

We would not be flippant on this very serious 
subject, but we are tempted toward that spirit by 
a recent estimate of Henry Hook Van Meter of 
the Bible League that the annual cost of crime 
in the United States is 16 billion dollars. He 
gets at that figure by alleging that the insurance 
companies pay out four billions per annum to 
compensate for losses caused by crime, and then 
mentally he makes the bo!d leap that the cost of 
trying to suppress crime is three times as much. 

This is a good example of economic conjecture 
without thought. Our total cost of government is 
about 10 billions a year and but a relatively small 
part of that is appropriated to the police. Look- 
ing at the thing in another way, 16 billion dollars 
is nearly one-fourth of our annual national in- 
come; wherefore there would have to be an as- 
sumption that the average American loses about 
one-fourth of his earnings by crime and its con- 
sequences. Still another view is that nearly one- 
fourth of our workers would have to be criminals, 
or living by aiding, abetting, catching or defend- 
ing them. 

The reformer plays a useful part in our soci- 
ology. He ought to be careful in respect to his 
economics and statistics; but generally he is not 
so, and consequently his arguments are weakened. 


A. HARTLEY, educational director of the 
e National Founders Association, suggests that 
business men aid their local schools in developing 
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trade and technical courses which will help in 
fitting the young men of today to earn a livelihood 
tomorrow. Such courses would necessarily parallel 
regular study of mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and other long-accepted subjects; they might also 
be linked up with actual shop experience in local 
industrial plants. The diploma might conceivably 
be equivalent to a contract for regular employment 
upon graduation. In any event, such a plan would 
do away with the difficult period during which many 
a boy drifts from one job to another, irritated at 
the conditions which make it difficult for him to 
find satisfactory employment or to earn as much 
money as skilled workers receive. ‘Our educational 
system has not been built from the ground up,” 
writes a prominent educator to Mr. Hartley, “but 
it has been assembled from the ridgepole down.” 
If education means anything, it should mean prep- 
aration for life. There are few things in life as im- 
portant as the work one is to do and the return 
one expects to receive for it. Emphasis has been 
placed entirely upon learning. The schools of the 
future will have more to offer in connection with 
earning. 


The Longer Swing in Trade 

SENTENCE in a current bank circular reads: 
A “Broadly speaking, we are in the prosperity 
phase of the business cycle.” That statement is 
somewhat conspicuous; it is not often met with 
these days. When there is depression, all the re- 
viewers and business forecasters iterate and 
reiterate that we are at the low point in the 
cycle. 

How is this? Does it mean that we should not 
be reminded that there are other kinds of business 
times than these times? Or does it mean that men 
think alternations will not again occur? 

One is struck by the fact that from many of the 
sources whence we used to have statements of the 
place we were occupying in the business cycle we 
now get dissertations that are more like current 
trade reports, dealing with the trends of the moment 
and the indications for the immediate future, rather 
than the long term swings. This appears the more 
remarkable when we consider how many questions, 
dealing with long range influences, might well be 
considered carefully at the present time even if they 
cannot be answered with confidence. 

Here are three such questions: (1) Will the 
interest rate on safely invested capital average 
lower in future than in the past? (2) Has instal- 
ment credit of something like the present volume 
become a permanent fixture in the life of the 
people? (3) Is the change of recent years, in the 
distribution of total income to capital on the one 
side and wages and salaries on the other, a perma- 
nent one? 

Merely discussion, without arriving at precise 
conclusions, would help toward an appraisal of 
what is in store for us. As suggested in this de- 
partment of THE IRON AGE a week ago, there are 
some reasons for expecting the interest rate to 
range low in future, making less likely a decline 
in the share market than would otherwise be the 
case. 

As to the second question, the recent estimate, 
necessarily somewhat uncertain, that there is $2,- 
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000,000,000 of installment credit running in the 
United States at the present has caused much 
comment but not a great deal of serious discussion. 
The observation that it would be a bad thing if 
many of the debtors were to lose their jobs is super- 
ficial. We know that times have been changing 
as to the permanency of jobs. To put it roughly, 
how much more installment credit is now safe on 
account of such changes? 

As to the division of income, some time ago, 
chiefly on the basis of pre-war showings, it was 
worked out roundly that in time of activity and 
prosperity the division is about 30 per cent to 
capital and management and 70 per cent to wages 
and salaries, while when times are poor the smaller 
total income is divided, say, 20 per cent and 80 per 
cent respectively, wage earners receiving a larger 
percentage but a smaller total, and being worse off. 
Recently capital and management has been receiv- 
ing a smaller percentage, relative to the volume of 
business activity, than the old rule would indicate. 
Does this represent a fluctuation of the beginning 
of a new order of things? 

The above and other considerations not com- 
monly dealt with in current business reviews may 
well have attention in the effort to determine the 
longer swing. 


Compulsion with Safety Devices 


HEN it comes to safety devices and clothing 

and to rules governing their use in a manu- 
facturing plant it has proved costly to owner and 
worker to leave anything to the worker’s discretion. 
Those who have studied the subject agree that, how- 
ever great the danger may be, and however protec- 
tive a device may be, recklessness and carelessness 
are bound to develop with a large percentage of 
men and women unless there is unyielding compul- 
sion. 

In most plants the violation of safety rules is 
punishable by dismissal, perhaps not for a first 
offense, but always where there is evident indif- 
ference. For example, rules pertaining to appli- 
ances whose careless use might result in a fall are 
most carefully carried out, as in the case of ladders 
and scaffolding. Where there is the hazard of 
burns, every form of protection furnished to safe- 
guard the person of a workman must always be em- 
ployed. Where there are fumes the constant use 
of every means of protection against injurious effect 
is insisted upon. If there is an insidious hazard 
like that of lead poisoning, preventive measures 
must be practised, not most of the time, but all 
the time. 

Some firms, however, permit some degree of 
latitude by providing means of insuring safety, but 
pursuing a policy of education instead of one of 
insistence. The worker is told how to protect him- 
self and why it is worth his while to do so. It is 
the experience under these circumstances that in 
the beginning everyone avails himself of the pro- 
tection, but gradually, through heedlessness, or per- 
haps because of discomfort or inconvenience, its 
use is discarded, until the danger again vividly pre- 
sents itself. A curve plotted from such an experi- 
ence shows accidents reduced in number, and then 
the line ascending again. The percentage of acci- 
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dents is always greater where protection is optional 
with the employee than where it is compulsory. 

This has been proved at the works of the Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., in the wearing of goggles in 
connection with the manufacture of abrasive wheels 
and the use of the latter in grinding machines. Up 
to 1921 goggles were provided for those who worked 
where there were flying particles of abrasives, but 
to wear them was not compulsory. The number of 
accidents fell off to a certain degree as compared 
with the day of no goggles at all. But not all the 
men wore goggles all the time. It was not until a 
compulsory order was issued that the real reduction 
in eye accidents was noted. The eye injury became 
a rarity. Of course, in an atmosphere more or less 
dusty, in spite of an efficient exhaust system, it 
frequently happened that a worker got a foreign 
particle in his eye. But in the year 1924, among 
1757 factory workers not a day was lost from work 
because of eye injury, and there was not a case of 
infected eye. 


Steel Fractures and Fatigue 


ETHODS of determining the static proper- 

ties of a steel are readily available to the 
engineer and metallurgist, but the fatigue and im- 
pact values are not so easily or so quickly ascer- 
tained. There is a distinct need of the latter and 
it is becoming more insistent, particularly as auto- 
motive engineering expands. The rigorous ser- 
vice of the modern bus and truck makes unusual 
demands on the life ef a steel. 

Declaring that the “most reliable fatigue ma- 
chine is an overloaded Reo Speedwagon,” the 
leader of an important discussion on needed im- 
provements in automotive steels, in THE IRON 
AGE last week, suggests a new method of judging 
fatigue properties that promises to be of much 
value. From a study of the fractures of automo- 
bile parts which have failed in service over a con- 
siderable period, much light has been thrown on 
their fatigue and impact values. With this as a 
basis, the author has demonstrated by a series of 
investigations that there is a definite relation be- 
tween the character of the fracture and the shock 
or fatigue life of the metal. Four different frac- 
tures are readily distinguishable. In all cases the 
fully silky fibrous fracture insures the highest 
shock resistance values. The author offers a 
method of inspection based on his findings. 

Undoubtedly fracture testing “opens up a won- 
derful field for the improvement of automotive 
steels.” Properly carried out, it may take its place 
beside the more familiar tests. Associated with it, 
however, is the problem of grain size, and grain 
size varies decidedly from heat to heat. That steel 
companies can make a product that will meet these 
two conditions—proper fracture and grain size— 
seems assured. A demand for it would impose 
large responsibilities on them, for it would mean 
the supplying of quality steel in quantity. 





The Carolina divisions of the Southern Metal 
Trades Association will convene at the Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., Wednesday, Dec. 9. Mem- 
bers of other divisions of the association are also in- 
vited to attend. A large proportion of the meeting 


will be set aside for informal round table discussion. 
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Bad Castings and Furnace Scrap 


To the Editor: The articles on bad castings and 
furnace scrap by Dr. Richard Moldenke and H. H. 
Hopkins, published in your issues of Nov. 19 and Nov. 
5 respectively, are most interesting. 

Both authorities agree that the use of scrap in a 
blast furnace mixture is an economic necessity. To 
this the writer also agrees, not only as it relates to 
the cost of manufacture of pig iron, but because it is 
imperative to conserve our raw material resources, 
which include iron ore. 

Although optimistically inclined, the writer has not 
yet begun to dream of the day when the large manu- 
facturers of castings will own their own blast fur- 
naces, but when that does become a reality they will 
find it difficult to compete with the manufacturer of 
castings who is buying pig iron at a low price from a 
large operation owning not only furnaces, but iron ore 
and coal mines, coke ovens and boat lines as well. 

But why advocate such drastic measures when tons 
and tons of satisfactory castings are daily made out of 
pig iron in which scrap has been used? There is no 
necessity for upsetting an economic condition which is 
probably here to stay and by which we must abide. If 
a blast furnace is compelled to change its mixture, 
higher prices must result. 

So it seems that the only plausible answer to the 
question is either to resort to charcoal iron or offer 
the furnace from which one is buying, a premium for 
a sufficient quantity of scrap-less pig iron to take care 
of special orders. No doubt, one’s regular source of 
supply will be glad to furnish such requirements if the 
premium is sufficient to offset the cost and the order 
is large enough to take care of at least one heat. There 
is one other possible alternative and that is to locate 
a furnace not using scrap in its mixture, making the 
particular kind of iron desired. 

But there are two things which must be done: 
conserve our ore bodies and continue to use as much 
of the tremendous accumulation of iron and steel scrap 
as possible. R. E. LUNDGREN, 


Lundgren-Stevens Co 


CHIcaGco, Nov. 25 


Recovering Tin from Tin Cans 


To the Editor: I am writing to you in criticism of 
an article in your Aug. 20 number of THE IRON AGE 
on the “Recovery of Tin from Tin Cans” by Ismar 
Ginsburg. Seemingly the article is a translation of 
another article which appeared in Chemiker Zeitung. 
As a result it is concerned with German and Conti- 
nental practice. Equally as a result it is not concerned 
with American practice. From the observation that it 
appeared in THE IRON AGE one would wrongly assume 
that it pertained to American practice. 

The writer has made a specialty for the past four 
years of tin metallurgy and particularly of detinning 
processes. He has designed a number of detinning 
plants using the different processes as each was espe- 
cially adapted to particular economic conditions. Many 
of these plants are in foreign countries. 

Paragraph three of the article referred to, reading 
“The chlorine process can only be considered 
when the plant is a large one,” shows a decided lack 
of knowledge of existing and proposed plants. Evi- 
dently Mr. Ginsburg has never made the calculation 
from the economic and profit making point of view of 
the conversion of tin on tin scrap to stannic chloride 
crystals. 

It is also interesting to note that the article states 
that it would be uneconomical to employ chlorine at 
distant points because of freight charges. In plants 
now being designed it has been shown to be commer- 
cially feasible to ship cylinders of liquid chlorine sev- 
eral thousands of miles and send the cylinders back 
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for re-filling. This chlorine is to be used for detinning 
work. 

The reference in the article to “compressed chlor- 
ine” would cause one to believe that chlorine was 
shipped as are the commercial gases, that is, as gases 
under several hundred to 2000 Ib. pressure. This is not 
at all true as chlorine is sold and shipped as liquid 
chlorine. The only pressure in the tank is the equi- 
librium vapor pressure of chlorine over liquid chlorine. 
At room temperature this is considerably under 100 Ib. 

In the United States the work of Newhall and Sims 
has shown the futility of the open-hearth process. Is 
Mr. Ginsburg familiar with this work from the eco- 
nomic point of view? 

There is omitted from discussion the alkali and 
oxidizer process used in the United States for stannic 
oxide production in plants handling tin plate waste. 

In paragraph 5 there is a statement, referring to the 
alkali electrolytic process . . “A small company 
can readily run such a plant without trouble.” This 
must be the reason for the failure of a number of small 
companies in past years and for the infrequent opera- 
tion and long shut downs of the moderate sized plants 
using this process in the United States. 

It has been satisfactorily shown in the United 
States, due to sad financial experience, that the exces- 
sive consumption of caustic and soda necessary to clean 
cans previous to detinning causes the process to be 
commercially inoperative in most cases. 

Paragraph eight is particularly to be noted. It dis- 
cusses tin plate mill scrap and tin plate fabrication 
scrap as raw material for detinning processes. There 
is a statement that “Unfortunately there is no large 
supply of such tin plate waste and it is not practical 
nor advisable to build a plant which will have to de- 
pend on its source of raw material in this way.” It 
so happens that with a few exceptions practically all 
detinning plants the world over depend exactly upon 
this source of raw material. Steel plate which has 
been tinned cannot be remelted and run back into the 
process for the reason that the tin would oxidize and 
form stannic oxide inclusions. The remelted material 
can only be used for sash weights and other similar 
very cheap products. By the use of detinning processes 
the valuable tin can be recovered as tin metal at 50c. 
to 60c. per lb. or as tin salts. In this way the steel 
plate can also be utilized after detinning and is com- 
mercially salable. 

Mr. Ginsburg’s statement that “a source of cheap 
electricity is not difficult to find,” is interesting. I 
would suggest that he make the calculation as to how 
cheap this source of current would have to be to allow 
the electrolytic process to be commercially feasible in 
the United States, after allowing for consumption of 
chemicals necessary to clean the tin cans which he pro- 
poses as raw materials. It is also interesting to note, 
under chemical reactions, the anodic oxidation of tin 
“to the hydroxide.” 

It is my opinion that the publication of the article 
referred to in this discussion was unfortunate as it 
tends to give a wrong impression that what may be 
true of Continental practice is true in the United 
States. C. L. MANTELL. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
cently placed in operation a 20-ton acid open hearth 
furnace, the construction of which was done in record 
time, as exactly five weeks elapsed between the time the 
furnace foundation was completed and the furnace was 
ready for drying out. This furnace, built by the S. R. 
Smythe Co., was designed especially for making forg- 
ing steels and is operated on oil fuel. 


Pulling fifteen cars of sand and gravel with an 
Orton & Steinbrenner crane equipped with a 45-hp. 
Climax engine was a feat recently accomplished in the 
yards of W. B. Hutchinson, a paving contractor of 
Indianapolis. A switch engine was not available and 
to avoid delay the crane operator volunteered to handle 
the load. 
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November Iron Output Gained Slightly 


Daily Rate Increases 2988 Tons or 3 Per Cent—Fourteen 
More Furnaces Active 


a data collected largely by wire and with most 


he reporting companies estimating their produc- 


n for Nov. 30, the pig iron output of the country for 
November showed a moderate gain over that of Octo- 
ber The daily rate last month was 2988 tons higher 

October, or an increase of 3 per cent. In Oct 
! e increase over September was 7.3 per cent 
The production of coke pig iron for the 30 day 
November was 3.015.482 vross tons. o1 100.516 t ns 
per day, as compared with 023.370 tons or 97,528 
tons per day for the 31 days in October. This is the 


first time the daily rate has exceeded 100,000 tons per 
ast April. A year ago the November pro- 


There was a net gain of 14 furnaces in November. 

) having been blown in and 5 shut down. The numbe 
active on Dec. 1 was 220, having an estimated daily ca- 
pacity of 103,800 tons. This compares with an esti- 
mated capacity of 97,950 tons per day for the 206 fur- 
es active on Nov. 1. Of the 19 furnaces blown in, 

‘e Steel Corporation stacks, 5 were independent 


teel company furnaces and 6 were merchant units. 
[here were 2 furnaces of the Steel Corporation blown 
out, one independent steel company and 2 merchant 
Sta AS 


Ferromanganese production in November was 25,392 

ns, compared with 21,421 tons in October. The No- 

vember spiegeleisen output was 6375 tons, with that in 
October at 5071 tons. 

The Robesonia furnace of the Robesonia Iron Co. in 
the Lebanon Valley blew out Nov. 19 for relining 
ifter operating successfully for 25 months. 

Among the furnaces blown in during November were 
1e following: One Palmerton furnace of the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. in the Lehigh Valley; E furnace at 
he Steelton plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
in the Lower Susquehanna Valley; one Donora furnace 


+) 
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Da J) Rate »f Pig Iron Production by Months Gross Tons 
Steel Works Merchant*® Total 
Novembe 24 63,230 20,426 8 65¢ 
Decembe! 76,682 18,857 95.539 
Januar 192 86,856 91.864 108.720 
February 10.707 94 G84 114,791 
Mar 90,741 24,234 114,97 
Apr 83,827 24,80 108.6 
Ma 74,41 20,127 9454 
J 70,4 18.66 8911 
J 65 ) 1 R5 O26 
A 68 18,711 87,2 
Ser r 70.30 1573 ) s 
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— ? Tr Ohi ix & 4% &6H4 
ois | +677 48 400 7.2 x 9 
Mict M \ 
W ‘ d 
t 7,583 128,804 117,230 119,89 
Alabama 6,775 216,550 215,597 8.64 
Te ss 11,059 7,525 5,029 5,710 
) 015.482 3,023,370 2,726,198 2,704,476 


of the American Steel & Wire Co., one Clairton and 
one Duquesne furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co., two 
Eliza furnaces of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion and one Monesson furnace of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. in the Pittsburgh district; one Perry furnace in 
western Pennsylvania, one Mingo furnace of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. in the Wheeling district; two South 
Chicago furnaces of the Illinois Steel Co. and one Gary 
furnace in the Chicago district; one furnace of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Colorado; one Pioneer 
furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., one Ensley 
furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
one Woodward furnace of the Woodward Iron Co. and 
one Gadsden furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. in Alabama, and the Rockdale furnace in Tennessee. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
November were the following: The Robesonia furnace 
in the Lebanon Valley; the Pulaski furnace in Virginia; 
the two Riverside furnaces of the National Tube Co. 
in the Wheeling district and No. 2 Otis furnace in 
northern Ohio 
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Product f Steel Companies for Own Use—Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese® 











Total Pig Iron— — 1924 —~ 1925——, 

1924 1925 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 

Jar 2.274.005 2,692,537 20,735 7,948 23,573 5,418 
Feb 2,410,658 2,539,785 22,405 9,870 18,184 4,910 
Mar 2,674,565 2,812,995 22,351 13,796 20,062 5,449 
Apr 2,463,027 2,514,828 23,580 4,240 21,448 5,341 
May 1.927.461 2,306,887 14,993 9,336 22,679 5,294 
June 1,507,110 2,113,566 20,049 9,405 19,836 4,972 
yy year .13,256,826 14,980,598 124,113 54,595 125,787 31,384 
July 1,343,952 2,037,160 14,367 15,328 16,614 5,074 
Aug 1,413,314 2,124,439 10,718 8,010 18,867 4,939 
Sept 1,509,360 2,109,205 13,263 5,033 18,381 5,162 
Oct 1,858,502 2,370,382 7,780 10,047 21,421 5,071 
Nov 1,896,886 2,336,030 13,448 8,835 25,392 6,375 
Dec 2,377,141 21,220 Dee  aeece 86068 0h0 
Year. . 23,656,981 _ 204,909 107,183 ..... 0 eee 


*Includes output of merchant furnaces 


Prod iction of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in United States 
by M th Beginning Jan. 1, 1923—Gross Tons 


1923 1924 1925 
Tar 3,229,604 3,018,890 3,370,336 
lel 2,994,187 3,074,757 3,214,143 
Mat 23.868 3,466,086 3,564,247 
\y 3.549.736 $3,233,428 3,258,958 
M 3,867,694 2,615,110 2,930,807 
June 3,676,445 2,026,221 2,673,457 
841,534 17,434,492 19,011,948 
Ju 3.678.334 1,784,899 2,664,024 
\ug 3.449,493 1,887,145 2,704,476 
Se] 12 13 2,053,264 2,726,198 
et 5,149,158 2,477,127 3,023,370 
2,894,293 2,509,673 3,015,482 
2,920,982 BEGLTOe . i gvayehes 
Year® 10,059,308 31,108,302 ae aaats 
ore totals nclude charcoal pig iron. The 1924 

luc of tl was 212,710 ton: 


Pre on of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
he United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1921—Gross Tons 





921 1922 1924 1925 
Jat 949 13,063 97,384 108,720 
+ 69,18 8,214 106,026 114,791 
Ma 1,468 65,6 111,809 114,975 
Apr 39,768 69,070 107,781 108,632 
Mi 1,394 74,409 84,358 94,542 
J 4 8,701 2 67,541 89.115 

y 66,578 115,147 95,794 105,039 
July 889 77,592 118,656 57,577 85,936 
A 1g 30 80 93,086 111,27 60,875 87,241 
me 92,5090 67,791 104,184 68,442 90,873 
= 40 21 85,092 101,586 79,907 97,528 
NOV 47,183 94,990 96,476 83,656 100,516 
Dec . 53,196 99,577 94,225 95,539 
Year 45,325 73,645 109,713 85,075 
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Average Price—Dollars per Gross Ton 


‘Daily Output—Thousands of Gross Tons 
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1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


Daily Output in November About 3 Per Cent More than in October; Prices Again Higher 


Inclined line represents the gradually increasing theoretical needs of the country, and thus shows production in 
recent months less than the so-called normal. Dotted line represents the average price in dollars per gross ton 
of No. 2 Southern at Cincinnati, No. 2 at Chicago and No. 2X at Philadelphia 
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PATENT OFFICE NEEDS of 100 in the technical personnel to permit the 


)ffice to catch up with its “arrears,” and to increases 
' ————__ for furniture and permanent equipment, the office 
7: 


Additional Area in New Building Urged in expended $3,775,476.97, thus leaving an apparent 


deficit of $504,223.08 
Annual Report Director Robertson points out that as far back as 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—The Patent Office has been 1912 the President’s Commission on Economy, some- 
a beehive of industry during the fiscal year ended June’ times called the ‘Cleveland Commission, recommended 
30, 1925, according to the annual report of Commis- an appropriation for the erection of a new building to 
sioner Thomas E. Robertson, who again urgently in- be used exclusively by the Patent Office. He adds: 


sists that additional office and storage space is an abso- The United States has granted over 1,500,000 
lute necessity. He points out that, except for the peak patents and registered 200,000 trade-marks. One- 
years 1921 and 1922, more publications were received third of these have been issued since the Cleveland 
during the fiscal year 1925 than in any other year in Commission made its report. The commission then 
the history of the Patent Office and more money was stated that the building should be provided with 
‘ . . p “Se not less than 500,000 sq. ft. of floor space, whereas 
j er as fees than in the two peak years just re- the Puneet OGheh-ot Geenentsausnaihda alae 
4 erre 0. vecupies i the Land Office juilding across the 
Application for patents to inventions, Yesigns and dead Pr only a a oe nee 154.000 

’ reissues increased from 79,689 in 1924 to 82,213 in sq. ft. is office space 
1925; trademarks, labels and prints, from 19,885 to I can not too strongly urge the necessity of a 
; 21,378; while the total applications rose from 99,724 building equipped to meet the needs, or a remodel- 
' to 103,705, an increase of almost 4000. The largest eat neraine - = ae pene ae 
S . . ~» y. i § ies ) out e res ‘ ) } 2 md 
amount of fees or a any previous fiscal year cenl Wadi tenth véadine Gaeeaeee.ccui nes tae a 
; amounted to $3,042,276.22, but during the year just or dhcuhed tn their ‘eneteth “ates Ons Sols ee 


closed the total receipts rose to $3,271,253.89, an in- lags behind, the need of suitable quarters can not 


crease over the highest previous year of $228,977.67. be too greatly emphasiaed. _Congress.in 1888 gre- 
In this connection the report adds: vided quarters which were constantly enlarged 
As to the “output,” the total number of issues until the last wing of the building was completed 

of patents, designs, trade-marks, etc., increased in 1867. That building has housed the Patent 
from 59,853 in 1924 to 64,704 in 1925. Office until a year ago, when the office was given 


Owing to increases in salaries, to an increase further space in the building across the street. 
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Pig Iron and Steel Output Growing 


New Capacity Added Late in November as Larger-Scale Demand 
Is Maintained—Net Gain of 14 Blast Furnaces—Steel 
Works Operations Above 85 Per Cent 


N' \VEMBER pig iron statistics, gathered by wire 
on Dec. 1, show further gain in the daily pro- 
duction rate, and in the final week of the month 
steel works in the Youngstown and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts stepped up to a scale of operations that 
brought the average for the industry above 85 per 
cent. 

From steel company sales departments reports 
are equally favorable, new orders and specifications 
being still in excess of shipments. Producers in 
the Chicago district found it the most active week 

the year with the exception of early January. 

\t 3,015,482 tons for the 30 days, November pig 
iron output was at a daily rate of 100,516 tons, as 
against 3,023,370 tons in October, or 97,528 tons 
a day 

Nineteen furnaces were blown in last month and 
5 were blown out, a net gain of 14. The estimated 
capacity of the 220 furnaces in operation Dec. 1 
was 103,800 tons a day against 97,950 tons a day 
for 206 furnaces on Nov. 1. 

Thus December opens with daily pig iron pro- 
duction 6 per cent greater than on Nov. 1, though 
the daily average for November was but 3 per cent 
more than that of October. The steel companies 
started up a good many blast furnaces in the past 
week as they became more convinced of the sub 
stantial character of the recent demand and of the 
good prospect for steel consumption in the early 
weeks of 1926. 

December is not expected to equal November in 
amount of business booked, seeing that many man 
ufacturing consumers are covered well into. the 


first quarter, but the indications are that most of 


the metal-working industries will operate through 
the winter on substantially their present scale. 

While but 53,000 freight cars were ordered in 
the first 11 months of the year, against 133,000 in 
all of 1926, a fair amount of winter buying is locked 
for. The Santa Fe has ordered 2850 freight cars 
and other roads are inquiring for a total of 2140, 
including 1000 gondolas for the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia. The Pacific Fruit Express has authorized 
the purchase of 3000 refrigerator cars. 

Railroad buying in other directions is still con- 
siderable, including scattered rail orders and a 
good volume of track supplies. The International- 
Great Northern has placed 17,000 tons of rails at 
Sparrow’s Point for water shipment to Galveston 
and 7000 tons with the Colorado mill. 

The wire trade has shown some improvement in 
the buying of both manufacturers and jobbers, but 
there is little prospect of such a January advance 
in prices as was attempted this year. 

Sheet and tin plate mills are running at a high 
rate. The leading interest has 95 per cent of its 
sheet mills going this week, with the Gary plant at 
100 per cent. 

The curtailment thus far made in automobile 


production has caused no suspension of steel 
shipments and there are some plans at Detroit 
for an increased output in January. 

Three of the five Eastern makers of plates 
have advanced prices $4 a ton, from 1.60c. to 
1.80c., Pittsburgh, for prompt delivery or first 
quarter contracts. The other two makers have 
made no definite decision. At 1.80c. plates in the 
East are still $1 to $2 a ton below prices quoted 
by Pittsburgh mills. 

The pig iron market has grown quieter, but 
consumption and prices are well maintained. Two 
sales of basic iron in the East totaling close to 
10,000 tons have established a slightly higher 
price. Foundry iron from eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces is strong at $23, base. Sales of about 
15,000 tons of pipe iron have been made to two 
companies. 

The anthracite operators’ rejection of the 
Pinchot proposal is not taken as necessarily 
pointing to a long extension of the deadlock. The 
coke market does not point that way. Blast fur- 
nace operators now expect to get first quarter 
coke at $4.25 to $4.50 and spot business has 
been done at $3.85, as against $8.50 a month ago. 

Lake Superior shipments this year by 
water amounted to 54,074,079 tons, or 27 per cent 
more than in 1924 and about 
than predicted. 

Newfoundland and North Africa will supply 
iron ore for the new blast furnace in Massachu- 
setts. A total of 200,000 tons, including 50,000 
tons on option, has been divided equally between 
the two sellers ately 

German pig iron producers have adopted the 
German steel makers’ system of granting rebates 
on iron to be converted into products for export. 


ore 


1,000,000 tons more 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Output at 87 Per Cent — Coal Strike 
Settlement Seems More Remote 


Dec. 1—With no abatement of the 
of steel orders and with order books well filled 
as a result of the heavy bookings of November, pro- 
ducers in this and nearby districts have found some 
increase in productive capacity necessary. Taking in 
the Youngstown and Wheeling districts, independent 
capacity for the so-called greater Pittsburgh area is 
now very close to a 90 per cent operation, and with 
the leading steel-making unit of the Steel Corporation 
producing ingots at about 85 per cent of its capacity, 
the general average is around 87 per cent. The Car- 


PITTSBURGH, 


= We 
inhlow 


negie Steel Co. has put on a total of three furnaces 
in the past week, and is getting ready to start another 
furnace, usually employed in the production of ferro- 
manganese. 
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With the addition of this blast furnace 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Dec ; Nov. 24, Nov. 2, De 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1925 ° 1925 ° 1925. 1924 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$24.26 $23.76 $23.26 $23.76 
No. 2, Valley furnacet+.... 20.50 20.50 20.00 20.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti¢.. 24.69 24.69 25.05 23.0 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 22.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ch’go furn.* 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 23.00 22.50 22.00 29 50 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.00 
Valley Bessemer del’d P’gh 22.76 22.76 22.26 22.76 
Malleable, Chicago furn.*. 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 20.50 20.50 20.00 20.5 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.76 21.76 21.26 21.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace..115.00 115.00 115.00 105.00 

Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 

O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.50 
O.-h,. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.00 36.00 35.00 37.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 40.30 40.30 39.30 41.67 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, er. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Light rails at mill....... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.80 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.12 2.32 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.05 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.3 2.34 2.44 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.90 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Tank plates, New York... 1.94 1.94 1.94 2.14 
Beams, Pittsburgh ~ oe 1.90 1.90 2.10 
Beemes, CeICAMO .crvcccccc 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Seams, New York........ 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.34 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 950 


*The average switching charge for deliver: 
in the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. 
*Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


On export business there are frequent variations from the 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our mar 


GomnanennesnsaserssisennnonesensiisereonenenseenessineeneeneeUDOONETDNOEEDROGNSDs ewpebnONNEATOCEROONNRDONONREONEOROO THON DOROEHOONEGUO NEEDED CEnOO IONE 








. = ng De 1, Nov. 24, Nov. 2, Dec. 2 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 192 1933 1925 “9 ‘ 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- 

cago dist. mill. 3.45 3.45 3.35 3.70 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.60 4.50 4.50 4.60 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Chi- 

cago dist. mill 1.70 4.70 4.60 4.85 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Pgh 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.70 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 

CO ee. Sn > ok 6 ake =.60 2.60 2.50 2.80 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.6 2.65 2.65 2.85 
Wire nails, Chicago dist 

mill ' ; 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.95 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ae 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. 

a ‘ada ~- 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.70 
Barbed wire, galv P’ eh 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.55 
Barbed wire, galv., Chi- 

cago dist. mill 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.65 
Tin plate, 100 lb. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago $18.50 $18.50 $18.00 $19.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia .. 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 17.50 17.50 17.00 19.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go. 15.75 16.00 16.00 17.75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh ; 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (netton) 18.00 18.25 18.00 18.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 15.00 15.50 15.50 16.00 

Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Ove! 

Furnace coke, prompt - $3.86 $4.00 $8.00 $3.25 
Foundry coke, prompt 5.25 25 9.00 4.2 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 14.3714 14.50 14.75 14.25 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 15.00 14.12% 14.50 13.87% 
Zinc, St. Louis 8.70 8.80 8.67% 7.10 
Zinc, New York ahs: ews gn 9.15 9.0244 7.45 
Lead, St. Louis ; ‘ 9.25 9.50 9.50 8.60 
Lead, New York Lewes 9.50 9.85 9.85 9.00 
Tin (Straits), New York. . 63.75 62.55 63.6214 55.12! 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 20.00 20.00 20.00 14.25 

ibove prices Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
eports on other pages 





Tue Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Dec. 1, 1925, 2.439c. Per Lb. 


One week ago...... Leake 2.439% 
Ce SOE Bis hi ccs ases want 2.424 
Ck i Cs mea wh md @ 6 meee ole oe 2.081C 
10-VORE DRO-WOF GVETEARSs 0c. cccccccvcss 1.689 


Based on prices of steel] bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. These products constitute 88 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


steel. 
High Low 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15 2.460c., Oct. 
1923 2.824c., April 24 2.446c., Jan 2 
QOOTTDONENLNNOT LTTE NENDEDEDDAAE OLDE NTI I Th)! UTLEEODOEDOROTEOROERECOORDEEDODERDOD ES EOEREDORTERORT HERE HONORE HERTT PEREEEOROEROREFETEDEET OV EL SCREENS THEDDEOREETER CH HET ECHO RRO ER 


the company will have a total of 38 furnaces in pro- 
duction. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation has 
put on the sixth furnace of its Eliza group and now 
has only one of 12 furnaces cold. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. has started one of its Brier Hill 
furnaces, giving it five active stacks out of nine at 
Youngstown. The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. and 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co. now have full blast furnace 
operations, and that also is the condition with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at Johnstown, where there are 
three idle furnaces which are obsolete and not likely 
to run again. 

There is, of course, great satisfaction over the 
present high rate of production, but even more over 
the way it has been built up. It represents a demand 








WT 


Pig Iron 
Dec. 1, 1925, $21.54 Per Gross Ton 


One week ago aia ; $21.29 
One month ago. 20.79 
One year ago.. : d 20.71 
10-year pre-war average... awe so+ce ee 


Based on average of basic and foundry irons 
the basic being Valley quotation, the foundry 
an average of Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Birmingham 


High Low 


1925 $22.50, Jan. 13 $18.96, July 7 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26 19.21, Nov. 3 
19 30.86 March 20 20.77, Nov. 20 


iC a 


that has come naturally, and without the usual stim- 
ulation of formal price advances by manufacturers. 
Only in sheets has there been any exception to the rule. 
In sharp contrast with the situation during the buying 
movement of a year ago, mills are not scrambling for 
business, and prices are growing firmer under the nat- 
ural operation of growing demands. The railroads 
have bought the bulk of their 1926 rail requirements, 
but railroad buying in other directions is still a potent 
factor. Considerable rail accessory business has been 
placed in the past week and pending railroad inquiries 
for cars total approximately 11,000. 

It is the report of leading makers of the heavy ton- 
nage products, plates, shapes and bars, that the past 
week’s business ran well ahead of that of the week 
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before. There is heavy specifying against fourth quar- 
ter contracts in those lines sold in that fashion, as 
buyers are anxi to profit by the advantage of pur- 
chases made at more favorable prices than rule today 
The one quiet line is still pipe, and the common ex- 
pectation is that business in that product will improve 
soon after the turn of the new year. Except for the 
fact that the recent advance in sheet prices has become 
more firmly established, there is no change in steel 
prices, but with the steel mills well supplied with busi 
ess and very busy the trend of the market is upward. 

Another quiet week in pig iron has not weakened 
prices of that commodity because producers are wel 
obligated, and while the spot coke market continues 

there is no assurance that supplies for first 
ter shipment will be available as cheaply as thos 
moving on contracts for the current quarter. A settle- 
ment of the hard coal dispute does not loom as an 
early possibility since the operators have rejected an 
invitation to confer with the mine union officials. This 
may be an occasion for further buying of coke to re- 
place anthracite later on, and there is a belief in som« 
quarters that the miners’ union may make a demon- 
stration of its strength by calling a strike in the 
bituminous fields. The fact that non-union soft coal 
production today is practically sufficient for the coun- 
try’s requirements, however, weakens the proposition 
of the union leaders. 


Pig Iron.—<Activity still is lacking in this market 


since the developments in the coke market continue 
of a character that give a reasonable amount of as 
surance that no substantial advances from present pig 
iro? rice are imminent. An Altoona consumer of 


foundry iron has closed for 1000 tons of No. 3 grade, 
some for delivery in December and the remainder fot 
shipment in the first quarter, paying $20, Valley fur- 








nace This means a delivered price of $23.15. Sal 
otherwise have been mostly of carload lots, but at f 
recent otations. Buyers continue to take out 
ve freely against old purchases, and two Valle: 
naces 1: month each shipped about 3000 tons m« 
than they made. W. P. Snyder & Co. make the N 
vembe iver price of Bessemer iron from Vall 
furnaces $20.88 against $19.74 for October, and 
rot >1L9O.818 avainst $18.609 lT Oct De! 
\ vy fur 
mubeenil Pitt a dinvlok % 
Ferroalloys ( ntinued goo nau or } 
nag ferromanganese fo1 rs 1arte! 
s s noted and a fair number ra have 
be closed, one of them for 500 tons The m: 
st is quotable at $115, Atlantic seaboard, o1 tne! 
domestic or foreign material, although that price ha 
been shaded slightly on German material, the importe1 
of which, anxious to avoid carrying charges, made a 
concession to secure quick shipment orders. Consumer! 
of the higher grades of ferrosilicon are well covered 


against their 1926 requirements and by the same token 
producers are well sold. The price for 50 per cent ma- 
terial on contracts for 1926 shipment is $85, delivered 
cast of the Mississippi River. There is not much new 
business in spiegeleisen, but specifying against cor 
tracts is good. Producers are well sold against prob 
able production for the next three or four months and 
are firm as to prices. Prices are given on page 1553 
Fluorspar.—Leading domestic producers now are 
quoting 85 and 5 per cent gravel spar at $17.50 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Kentucky and Illinois mines. There has been 
a material shrinkage in offerings of foreign spar aver- 
aging &5 per cent calcium fluoride and not more than 
5 per cent in silica, and consequently there is greater 
dependence upon domestic supplies. Imported mate- 
rial is reported to have been sold on contracts at $13.50 
per gross ton, c.if. Atlantic seaboard, or $19.10, duty 
paid. That price figures out approximately $17 per 
net ton, and with a freight rate of $3.50 from Balti- 
more to Pittsburgh, means a delivered price here of 
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$20.50. The present range on this material is from 
$17 to $17.50 per net ton. 

Semi-Finished Steel—Sheet makers are contract- 
ing fairly freely for first quarter tonnages of sheet 
bars and the price of $36, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
is holding so well that the market is regarded as estab- 
lished at that level. Strip makers, who constitute one 
of the principal outlets for commercial rolling billets 
and slabs. are hesitating about placing first quarter 
contracts, because they contend they are sold well into 
the first quarter at present prices, which represent an 
advance of only $2 a ton from the year’s low poirt. 
Present billet prices, they say, take the greater part of 
that price appreciation. Forging quality billets con- 
tinue to move at $40, base, but some makers profess 
to be disinterested in first quarter tonnages at that 
figure. Wire rods hold at $45, base Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland, and that price has been announced by lead- 
ing producers on first quarter business. Prices are 
given on page 1553. 


Wire Products.—Suggestions of an early advance in 
prices do not find support among manufacturers in this 
district. They are doing sufficient business to sustain 
an operation of from 65 and 70 per cent of capacity, but 
except in plain or manufacturers’ wire there is no con- 
siderable amount of backlog tonnage, as most demands 
are for early delivery in keeping with the time of year 
and the desire of distributers to avoid heavy year- 
end inventories. Makers for some time have been be- 
hind on their orders for plain wire. There are signs 
that spring demands for fence and barbed wire will be 
of good proportions, and a very fair amount of busi- 
ness in these lines for delivery after the turn of the 
new year is coming to the mills. Deviations from 
present prices are so few and small that the market 
may well be called firm. Prices are given on page 
1551, 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Pittsburgh makers 
shared in the distribution last week of the 3,000,000 tie 
plates by the Baltimore & Ohio. It is expected that 
New York Central will this week place the tie plates 

nd spikes on which it took bids about a fortnight ago; 
this inquiry called for 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 tie plates 
and 25,000 to 45,000 kegs of spikes. Current demands 


for spikes are fairly numerous and there is also a fair 
amount of contracting for early 1926 delivery. Prices 
are holding well. Light rails sell fairly well in single 
carload lots, but no big orders are reported; the aim 
f makers of billet rails is 1.70c., base, but 1.65c. still 
is the more common price. Prices are given on page 
1551. 

Tubular Goods.—While jobbers find it necessary to 
nake frequent demands upon the mills for merchant 
pe, most of the orders are for a definite use and there 

I mu nto-stock buying. Little or no line pipe 

less 1s in sight and the demand for oil country 
rood confined largely to the more Southerly fields, 


weather conditions do not interfere with drilling 
Taken as a whole, the pipe market is quiet 
and while the prospect is for betterment after the turn 
f the year, when both oil well drilling and building 
operations will call for larger tonnages, lack of current 
tivity is telling on prices. Some makers, anxious to 
maintain reasonably profitable operations, are making 
icessions which, in some instances, are said to be 
more than an extra 2% per cent beyond the regular 
preferential and supplemental discounts given to large 
obbers. There is still active competition for business 
in boiler tubes and while makers are quoting 5 fives 
beyond the card on lap weld steel tubes and 2 tens 
beyond the card on charcoal iron tubes, there have 
been sales of steel tubes as low as 7 fives beyond the 
card and of 3 tens beyond the card on charcoal iron 
tubes. Some makers of the latter are not going lower 
than 2 tens beyond the card and talk of an advance on 
account of higher costs. Discounts are given on page 
1551. : 


Sheets.—With the possible 


or 
) 


exception of black 


sheets, the recent advances appear to be well estab- 
lished, and in black sheets the capacity of mills willing 
to take business at less than 3.35¢c., base Pittsburgh, is 
said to represent only about 5 per cent of the whole. 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

s Base Per Lb. 
Tue, ae wes PRs + owed ehdasinacieas 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
MR ale 6 ak in oie in dia mad 2.10c. 
ORG WES Ccccacccvccsens 2.32c. to 2.42c. 
Sy £.. & ~~ eer ee 2.84c. to 2.44c. 
I i ol ig eee ea 2.19¢, 
PAs MIR. Sc ceccccnccens 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
GRE, ee SE ok iwi aneéccdcscecendned 2.85c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills...............+ 2.40c. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills........... 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
ee, A a ts0 cee tn necsennewien 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Pia. Gs Seed eucksneebe ék>ae 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Phila’phia............ 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 


Tank Plates 


Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Tih SC coca b iésncacevhavack ove ee 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ..............2.05¢. to 2.1lb5c. 
ss ncn e wes edahen 1.99c, to 2.09c. 
See WE, og ck > wee Saunas 1.92¢. to 2.12c. 
eee 1.94c. to 2.14c. 
Cie ee ee .  ewkanwae 2.20c. to 2.30c. 


Structural Shapes 
Base Per Lb. 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill.......ccsece> 1.90c. to 2.10c. 
ai MS «5's anh cinbeed abe <bniacemaeen 2.10c. 
PA We, cc cccessovteee 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
ES SI ES 2.09¢. to 2.19¢. 
ee PIES co vecoccccesses 2.22c. to 2.32c. 

ee ek baeccnerse eee 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
Chae. DUD WON sas ci va cbbeweein 2.35c. to 2.40c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 


Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh......2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30c. 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb. 


Dawe, Cad. Foe Me as bo ccttscsatecanaa 2.50c. 
ee. CeO. CS cs cect. uceescavuseneshs 2.50¢. 
CORI rin dese edevocvcarvoneuen 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
a eS Br re ee 3.90c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills.............. $.90c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago. ..........eese+:. 4.20c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills.............- 4.05c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
We: OTE o.akcink es tnsancdvunddoeseceeuret $2.65 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer.............. 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in...........+. 4.90 
GOR GUD. owecéanccccedcescecetencean 8.35 
Polished etaples ..ccciccccceccccescesccece 3.10 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg... 1.85 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage..........+... $2.50 
Annealed fence wire. ........ssceeseseeeees 2.65 
Geet WES o ccccccccccecccccceveccoososs 3.50 
Galv’d wire, No, 9........... shat eugecusee 3.10 
Barbed wire, galw’d...c.cccccecsecsecesces 3.35 
Barbed wire, painted....... S800s tas evenene 3.10 
Per Cent off List 
*Single loop bale ties to jobbers........ 80 and 2 
*Single loop bale ties to retailers. .75, 10 and 8% 
Per Net Ton 
Woven wire fence, base, to retailers...... $65.00 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills $2 a ton 
higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


*F.o.b. Cleveland. 





T) CREO ARLED ESET AAT 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.40c. to 2.50c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills... ..2.60c, 


Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia. ...2.72c. to 2.82c. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . ++ -8.25¢. to 3.35c. 


No. 28, f.0.b. Ch’go dist. mill............. 8.45¢. 
No. 28, del’d Phila’phia.......... 8.57c. to 3.67c. 
Galvanized 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 4.50c. to 4.60c. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill........... 4.70¢. 
No. 28, del’d Phila’phia........... 4.82c. to 4.92c. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... .-.-38.25c..to 3.35c. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill........... 8.35c. 
Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 22, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 4.40c. to 4.50c. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill........... 4.85c. 


Tin Plate 


Per Base Boz 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills... $5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 

Ind. 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 20-lb. coating I.C.$16.20 

Ib. base..... $11.40 | 25-lb. coating I.C. 17.90 
8-lb. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-Ib. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-lb. coating 1.C. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (144% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
I ek Oe . .83.25 to $3.30 
2300 (3%4)% Nickel) ..........202:. 4.60 to 4.70 
og Ul Fe 5.80 to 5.90 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 8.60 to 3.70 


8200 (Nickel Chromium) 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) 


sneeesos 5.25 to 5.85 
oteve ade 7.25 to 17.35 


3400 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 6.50 to 6.60 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......... 3.60 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.50 to 8.25 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.30to 4.40 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 8.85 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 

DEE.» saad nies VORRURdnwe $.25to 3.30 


Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 

Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.) as 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 

Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.55 to 4.65 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.35 to 4.45 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.50 to 3.60 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 

GE. <a stivé edn ens enneneiiak 4.75 to 6.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. ‘The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is 1c. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. system. 


Rails 


Per Gross Ton 

Standard, f.o.b. mill.........++++ er . $43.00 

Base Per Lb. 

Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill. ..1.65c. to 1.70c. 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go mill, 

1.80¢. to 1.90. 

Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill. .1.50¢. to 1.60c. 


1551 
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Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Ld. 


Spikes, & in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $3.10 
Spikes, % in. and smaller........ 8.00 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge............. 3.25 
Track bolts, al) simes......ccsceees 8.90 to 4.26 
Sah, Ms Mc donanwess vn tenes ce 2.35 to 2.60 
PE 046.84 000040064<enneesena 2.75 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts f.o.b, Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv.} Inches Black Galv. 
— dduce 45 19 4 to %..+11 +89 
% to %.. 51 25% mh. eecesas 22 2 
at wesedus 56 Geeta veevece 28 11 
ees 60 48%/1 to 1%.. 30 18 
3 eee. 50% 

Lap Weld 
S i inanetues 55 43 Dain caeees 23 7 
2% to 6.. 69 47 ah sreens 26 11 
7 and 8... 56 43 Swe S.it6 18 
9 and 10.. 64 4l [oo B.S ll 


ll and 12. 63 40 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


er sae 41 24%12 to 8.... 61 60% 
% to %.. 47 380 to %..+11 +684 
Ot cee et ... - i co cdee 21 7 
% 68 247 28018 


MB «eereee hse estes 
1 to 1%.. 60 4%l1 to 1%.. 30 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
BY ¢casuwns 53 GASES. -citcanss 23 é 
2% to 4.. 7 46 2% to 4.. 29 16 
4% to 6.. 56 45 4% to 6.. 28 “4 
7 to 8 52 «= 89% 17 to 8.... 21 1 


9 and 10.. 45 82 
ll and 12. 44 81 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased (on black) by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6% and 
(on galvanized) by 1% point, with supple 
mentary discount of 6%. On iron pipe, both 
black and galvanized, the preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 56 and 24%%% beyond the above 
discount. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base 2% points less. Freight is figured 
from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago dis- 
trict mills, the billing being from the point 
producing the lowest price to destination. 


9 to 12... 16 2 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


2 to 2% im...... Oe RR a ee +1 

2% to 2% in... 87 1% to 1% in....+ 8 
S PM. Siiacrseens 40 2 to 2% in...... — 2 
8% to 3% in.... 42%|2% to 8 in...... — 7 
4 to 18 in....... 46 8% to 4% in....— 9 


Beyond the above dircounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 to 8 
tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
S PO écutccveass 60 3 in ‘aii Saeés S 
1% to 1% in 52 8% to 8 n 
if hss > ie deanon 36 a te. ans ca eosnen 60 
2 to 2% im...... $1 4%, 6 and 6 in 45 


2% to 2% in.... 389 


Hot Rolled 


2 and 2% in.... 34 3% and 3% in... 30 
2% and 2% in... 42 | Ne a aah 53 
Se ee 48 (4%, 6 and6éin.. 4 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing (New List) 


Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40 RR 45 to 60 
. Plus differentials for 7 ft. 
counts om small lots are less than the shove. 
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First quarter contracts are coming to the mills in good 
volume and there is active specifying against old or- 
ders, as the market has a strong tone and buyers do 
not want to lose the advantage of purchases made at 
favorable prices. The mills are well committed and a 
measure of the activity of buyers in ordering out ma 
terial is provided by current mill operations. Inde- 
pendent capacity is at least 90 per cent engaged and 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. this week is run- 
ning at 95 per cent, with full engagement of its Gary 
mills, three of which were idle until this week. Prices 
are given on page 1551. 

Tin Plate.—With the matter of price for the first 
half of 1926 settled, consumers now are engaged in 
figuring out their probable requirements and formal 
orders are expected shortly. Weather conditions have 
an important part in the size of the fruit and vegetable 
crops and in turn on the requirements of tin plate for 
food containers, but, assuming average conditions, tin 
plate makers count on the growth of the country and 
the increasing popularity of canned goods to keep the 
production of tin plate on the upgrade. It now ap- 
pears that this year’s production will be about 10 per 
cent greater than last year’s and will equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the best previous year in the history of the in- 
dustry. To make the promise for 1926 brighter, makers 
have much less carryover business than usual this year. 
The fact that pig tin remains high is calculated to 
prevent a recurreace of the price weakness of the fore- 
part of this year. The leading maker is operating at 
83 per cent; on the size of its order book it could run 
etter, but as there is no great urgency about deliv- 
eries, it is taking advantage of the opportunity to in- 
stall mechanical doublers at those places now lacking 
hem. Independents are operating at 85 per cent 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—There is 
no complaint about business by makers in this district 
Shipments are heavy against fourth quarter contra 

buyers are anxious to get supplies which do not 
carry present prices or extras. Meanwhile, first quarter 
contracts are coming along freely in face of higher 
prices imposed by the new card of extras. Prices are 
given on page 1551. 

Steel and Iron Bars.—Makers of steel bars continu: 

grow firmer in their price ideas, and while 2c., base 
Pittsburgh, is the ruling price on large tonnages, an 
increasing number of sales are being made at 2.10c., 
base, and most mills are asking the latter price on 
tonnages they would have accepted a short time ago 
at 2c. All mills are well supplied with business, and 
deliveries are rather deferred on some sizes 
are moving steadily at recent prices. 

page 1551. 


Iron bars 


Prices are given 


Structural Steel.—Mills are growing stronger i1 
their stand on prices, and while 1.90c. still is a quotable 
price, it takes large tonnages to bring out that quota- 
tion. On ordinary tonnages, all mills want 2c., and 
on very small lots are quoting 2.10c. There is stil 
a dearth of structural business in this territory, but 
the larger shops are well provided with work as a 
result of fall activity. Plain material prices are given 
on page 1551. 

Plates.— Mills here still are striving for a minimum 
of 2c., base Pittsburgh, on this product, but competition 
still is sufficiently sharp, especially on business outside 
of the district, to prevent a realization of that aim. 
The market still is quotable at 1.90c. to 2c. base, Pitts- 
burgh, but is firm within that range as most plate 
makers also manufacture other lines and can afford 
to pass up some plate business. Prices are given on 
page 1551. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—There seems to be no let-up in 
the fiow of orders and makers continue very firm in 
their ideas on prices. Some of them do not appear 
anxious for first quarter business, feeling that by hav- 
ing some open capacity in that period they will be abl 
to raise their first quarter price averages through sales 
at higher levels. Prices are given on page 1551. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Orders and specifications still 
are good with mills in this district. Buyers are show- 
ing a good deal of anxiety about getting shipments 
against fourth quarter contracts to take full advantage 


of purchases made at lower prices. The present mar- 
ket is firm at 3.90c., base Pittsburgh. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers are taking first 
quarter business at unchanged prices except in the 
ease of small rivets which are quoted at 70 and 10 off 
list as against the recent price of 70, 10 and 5 per cent. 
Makers report business as fairly good. Prices and 
discounts are given on page 1553. 

Coke and Coal.—Getting rid of loaded cars of fur- 
nace coke without accepting very low prices continues 
to perplex Connellsville district producers. Lately $4 
per net ton at ovens is about as high as could be ob- 
tained and only buyers who wanted assurance of get- 
ting the right sort of coke have had to pay that much. 
No small part of recent business has been at $3.85. 
A local steel company recently bought about 10,000 
tons of spot coke at $4, but operators with smaller 
tonnages to market have not found it possible to get 
that price. In view of the failure of the anthracite 
operators and miners to get together at a conference 
proposed by the governor of Pennsylvania for a settle- 
ment of their dispute, a stronger and more active mar- 
ket for coke as a substitute for hard coal may again 
develop. Beehive oven operators, however, no longer 
have the exalted ideas regarding prices they had a 
short time ago. They are talking of $5 per net ton 
at ovens as the basis for first quarter furnace coke 
contracts, but also are assuring the blast furnace oper- 
ators that their requirements will receive proper at- 
tention. The latter expect to buy first quarter coke 
at around $4.25 to $4.50. Foundry coke has not weak- 
ened any further in price; the excess production has 
been in furnace grade and output of 72-hr. coke is 
more in keeping with actual requirements. The coal 
market is not active nor are prices at all strong. 

Old Material.—It has been a quiet and uneventful 
week. Consumers are not interested and dealers are 
not disposed to force sales, since available supplies 
are small and the possibility of loss is entailed in cover- 
ing against sales made at present prices. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel ... $19.50 


No. 1 cast, cupola size 3 18.00 to 18.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and , 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

Franklin, Pa. . ‘ ; . 21.00to 22.00 
Compressed sheet steel 18.00 to 18.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 22.00to 22.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 22.00 to 22.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil 

let ends 24.00 to 24.50 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

material .. 23.00to 23.50 
Low phosphorus punchings .. 21.00to 21.50 
Railroad malleable ‘ ‘ » 19.50 to 20.00 
Stee car ixles oee 23.50to 24.00 
Cast iron wheels 18.50to 19.00 
Rolled steel wheels 22.00 to 22.50 
Machine shop turnings 15.00 to 15.50 
Short shoveling turnings 15.50 
Sheet bar crops 22.00to 23.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings . 17.00to 17.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 15.50 
Heavy breakable cast 17.00 to 17.50 
Stove plate ; . 14.50to 15.00 
Cast iron borings 15.00 to 15.50 
Ni railroad wrought 15.50to 16.00 
N 2 railroad wrought 19.50to 20.00 


Lower Pig Iron Rate in Ohio Valley 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 1.—A reduction of 73c. a ton in 
the all-rail pig iron rates from Ironton, Hanging Rock 
and Portsmouth, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., to Louis- 
ville and nearby points will become effective Dec. 15. 
according to an announcement made by the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. The new rate will be $2.65, as com- 
pared with the present rate of $3.38. 


A hospital service has been added to the plant of 
the Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. It is 
housed in a two-story brick and concrete structure, 
which gives space also to the works’ offices. Inci- 
dentally, the plant has provided also a 55 x 200-ft. two- 
story concrete extension to facilitate shipping on the 
first floor and provide electrode storage on the second. 
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Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


elites, Sim. Be GORE. oc occ cccccicccce $35.00 

Rolling, 2-in. and smaller................ 36.00 

SPO, GUI no 56 6.8 405500k0cecseeded 40.00 

Om | GR isié ono <iecavdavesvns 45.00 

Sheet Bars 

Per Gross Ton 

Open hearth or Bessemer..............0.: $36.00 
Ores 

Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 

Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 

Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50% iron............ 4.40 

Mesaba non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 

High phosphorus, iron 61.50%............. 4.15 

Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 manganese, 
SGU Cee Gas 0.0 05.6000 05.09800000860 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nom- 
ME :isnbadecabwethckdhenastesaseeeaknn ne 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
COO, bce svcccsacowekas $12.00 to $13.00 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr.Os, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... $22.50 to $24.00 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
i SE BO eee ee 65c. to 70c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 


Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 

BOE, a ccccaauecusaus evar $3.85 to $4.00 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 

DE 56, inengtnah te sabed es 5.25 to 5.75 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 10.56 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 

ok "RES rere Par 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark, 

GE . cd dnvahinns +e déecatdseesans 11.52 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.75 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 

SC rere 10.00 


Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 


Eo cdcoscecevapacsséaaauede $1.50 to $2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

Eo necn ance ehbine sens amen 2.00 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

WEES. a tacapdtescch Bedsuceseurue 2.00 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.25 to 1.35 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.40 to 1.50 





AMULET 


Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
S in. =D ie. ed Weber ek oss dccwsaesbcces $35.00 
fee fy ee eee 36.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb. 
ait eras any ob 6 eadaleaeteaein 1.90c. 
PCS. a ttuntbbuetieataaceeebetawadeena 1.90c. 
NNN ania upmaienc cee aed sce eebwereea 1.90¢. 
Raw Materials 
Ferromanganese 

Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $115.00 

Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
SE iter tontet-0<iu de ckenestieune 115.00 

Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21%........00. $32.00 to $34.00 
Domestic, 16 to 19%......cecees 31.00 to 33.00 
Electric Ferrosilicon 

Per Gross Ton Delivered 
ee ee ee ee $82.50 to $85.00 
Dh “se hanwesntueeeseesaeeaewe 145.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 
BS” hdettned Sete 8 4. arr .. -§42.00 
BESR. .cccécntbotan 42.00 | 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 


1OG oc ccccccvces PT ERTS cwcecsneses $39.00 
SEGD. concvuteves 37.00 | 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton 


"6 koa icudt ena SET.BO 1 1OG nc cccnccccs $33.00 
Pe” av aweadogh an POPE § iccoevesdes 35.00 
, eer SAP TEED. cvccvacwves 37.00 
Dee Stccovkonaade 31.00 
Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
GE 6Uéinserhedds cs cnceuseeusen $1.15 to $1.20 


Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 
GE Wacbysicccwérnescoussanesbawebades< 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 
CA. SD wocheeccabhsacsnects $3.25 to $4 

Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, or blast fur- 
nace material, in carloads, 18%, Rock- 


dale, Tenn., base, per net ton.......... $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 24%, f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per net ton........... $122.50 


Ua 
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Wire Rods 

Per Gross Ton 
*Common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in....... $45.00 
Common soft, coarser than %-in. .$2.50 over base 
Screw stock ...... .. ££ 0 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.001 er ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over U.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
ERE Sctedbatvgcne caeaesens 15.00 per ton over base 





*Chicago mill base 1s $46. Cleveland mill 


base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic ®£% and over calcium fluoride, 


Mi. over 0% sBilicn rvavel f.o.b. Dlinois 
and Kentucky mines....... ddietwabiees $17.50 
Pees ae EE. pie oabannds bnew s bbancennall 19.00 


Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 56% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.50 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not ove: 2%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 


Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 


High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ...$43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $48.00 
Maryland ...... 48.00 to 50.00 48.00to 45.00 
WE aubeeseehes 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky ...... 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 48.00 
Pec eétetes 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.06 35.00to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton....... 6.50to 7.60 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


POIRIER . 4c pacnesdcneetedeeicnee $40.00 

GRR cu veneevodéeuceeatsideebedesoue 49.00 

PEURGEE: Winenedssscenetocstudebieuie 54.00 

Sites 460 WEP: Ws cccccccarseses $8.00 ‘'o 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 

Per Net Ton 


Standard size, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
CO, sn odbc <sveiseneucedaouue $66.00 


Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
GUN I. e6e ctaenesdacneneneaan 40.00 
Chrome Brick 

Per Net Ton 
DORUNGNES SED é.o6e ccccvccecesseeveslwans $48.00 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads..50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


COO. | os seks cndnbsdbectnsnenue 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts.......+--+-e--++s05 65 and 10 
PT re 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 
Larger and longer sizes...... ..»-45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts....45, 10 and 5 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 


4c. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
COMMON cccrccccccccssendcsgentsod 4.10c. off list 
Washers® ......- Kdondaenen 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 





*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent less than above for less than 
car lots. On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts 
the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib. than quoted 
above for less than car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


in. and smaller, U. S. S....... 80, 10 and 5 
54 in. and larger, U. S. S.........75, 10 and 5 
Saeed) siees, &. A. BE... .cccccee 80, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and 5 


Stove bolts in packages. ..80, 10 and 5 to 80 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk, 

80, 10, 5 and 2% to 80,5 and 2% 
Sie CUE. 6 dalbiconceccconpesccesamaned 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
S.A.E. U.8.8. S.A.E. U.8.S8. 
Y-in.... $0.44 $0.44 %-in... $2.86 $2.40 
fe-in.... 0616 0.515] %-in... 3.60 3.60 
%-in.... 062 0.66 l-in... 6.66 5.80 
ye-in.... 0.79 0.90 | 1%-in... 8.90 8.90 
Y%-in.... 1.01 1.05 | 1%-in... 12.60 18.10 
fe-in.... 1:88 1.42 | 1%-in... 18.85 18.35 
56-in.. 1.70 1.73 | 1%-im... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Pit TR cccvecdabhizinadetieosasns $2.60 
Pade: GR 62 decd cctesannnne $2.60 to 2.70 
Pade, CREE: 2.dacccncsddabdddidasscasoss 2.76 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Of LAat 
Tia, PE: .ccadc® daceadedasmass 70 and 10 
F.o.b. C'eveland ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
P.ok.: GRE 6 sdixsi evs 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50. 
per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off List 


Miiiied cam COUN. cc dcccdescctanes -+--80 and 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened... .80 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread........80 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. 8S. thread, 

80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, 8. A. E. 


80 and 10 
Upset set screws... .80, 10 and 10 to 80, 10 and 26 
Bs SOE. cccoccccasveseess svecesees 100006 
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Chicago 





Most Active Week in Steel Since January 
—Capacity Production in Sheets 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1.—Mills report that specifications 
and orders for finished steel are well in excess of ship- 
ments and that the week now closing was the most 
active since the early part of last January. Ingot 
production is at 85 per cent, or a shade higher, and 
the leading interest is finding it necessary to use some 
cold iron with 17 stacks in blast. That the building 
industry and the manufacturing trade are important 
factors in the present market is shown by the fact that 
in 1924 133,000 freight cars and 1960 passenger cars 
were contracted for, whereas thus far this year orders 
have amounted to but 53,000 freight cars and 988 pas- 
senger cars. At the moment there are possibly 7000 
freight cars and 350 passenger and express cars still 
pending, thus indicating that the total steel require- 
ments in cars this year will amount to only 50 per 
cent of those of 1924. The outstanding award of the 
week was that by the Santa Fe for 2850 miscellaneou 
freight cars. In view of this order and others placed 
during the last few weeks local producers expect to 
participate heavily in the 130,000 tons of car material 
which is now pending. No large rail tonnage contracts 
are reported and track supplies have moved in small 


volume. Chicago district sheet mill operations were 
expanded to full capacity by the bringing in during 
the week of three idle units at Gary. Demand for 


wire products is showing improvement and contracts 
for first quarter delivery are being closed at the current 
market quotations. 

November shipments of pig iron were slightly lower 
than those of October, which is said to have been the 
largest month in production in the history of this 
district. Specifications against existing contracts ar¢ 
still liberal, although spot buying is light. The scray 
market shows further signs of weakness. 

Pig Iron.—Production and shipments of pig iron 
were slightly lower in November than in October, which 
is said to have been the largest month from the stand- 
point of output that this district has ever experienced. 
Specifications against outstanding contracts are lib- 
eral; on the other hand, buyers are showing less interest 
in spot iron. Furnace operations remain unchanged, 
so that with the holidays falling this month and the 


lessened demand for ready iron it possible that fur- 


naces may be able to plac some iron in stock. Sales 
during the week are reported as small both in numbe1 
and size. Northern iron is steady at $23, base local 


furnace. Low phosphorus and charcoal are unchanged 
in a qui 


viet market. Southern iron is steady at $22, base 
Sheffield, or $26.18, delivered by rail and barge‘ A bout 
50 per cent of Chicago district users are said t ive 


placed their first quarter contracts 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosp! 


and malleable iron are f.o.b. loca furnace nd 
not include an average switching charge of 61 
tor Other prices are for iron d 
Northe No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.7 
tr 9 92 $92 00 
Northe No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 
to 2.75 23 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 23 
High phosphorus 23 Of 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 
cago ; ; : ; 29.04 
Southern No. 2 (all rail) 7.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 26.18 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent 


copper free ; 31.20 t 3 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent .. can 3 
Ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per cent... 45.25to 45 


Ferroalloys.—A few carlot sales of ferromanganese 
are reported at $115, seaboard, or $122.56, delivered. 
Spiegeleisen is unchanged in price in a market which 
is slightly more active. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $122.56, 
delivered: 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.76, delivered 


Plates.—The Santa Fe has placed 2850 miscella- 
neous freight cars, which will require approximately 
30,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars. This order, 
together with those which have recently been placed, 
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leads local mills to expect a large share of the 130,000 
tons of car material now before the market. Out- 
standing inquiries by railroads which have Chicago 
terminals are those of the New York Central and the 
Wabash. The Baltimore & Ohio is making inquiry for 
car work requiring about 4700 tons and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is in the market for repairs on 
100 coal cars for the Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern. A local mill has booked 15,000 tons of plates, 
the bulk of which is for car construction. Plate book- 
ines are running well ahead of shipments. 

The mill quotation is 2.10c., Chicago. Jobbers 
quote 3.10c. for plates out of stock. 

Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars continues to 
grow and mill obligations are heavier now than during 
the previous week. The consumption of this commodity 
is unusually large and specifications are said to be lib- 
eral both from manufacturing users and warehouses. 
Soft steel bars are firm at 2.10c., Chicago. Users of 
iron bars are contracting and entering specifications 
more freely at the market quotation of 2c., Chicago 
mill. A large portion of this demand consists of current 
requirements of the railroads. Bookings of rail steel 
bars are sufficient to maintain operations at the rate 
of the past few months. Prices are unchanged, rang- 
ing from 2c. to 2.10c. Makers of alloy steel bars report 
that specifications are liberal and that mill operations 
are unchanged. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c.; common 
bar iron, 2 Chicago; rail steel bars, 2c. to 2.10c., 
Chicago 

Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 
hous¢ The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.60c. for rounds and 
hexagons and 4.10c. for flats and squares; 4.15c. for 


hoops and 3.65c. for bands 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 


bars at 2.60c 

Wire Products—Forward buying by the manu- 
facturing trade is increasing. Mill operations, on the 
whole, are unchanged and new bookings for the week 
are well in excess of shipments. Demand for nails 
is still active and contracts for woven wire fencing are 
in good volume. Jobbers are evidently trying to hold 
inventories down and are specifying that deliveries on 
current contracts be deferred until early in the first 
quarter. Both current and first quarter buying is going 
forward at mill prices shown on page 1551. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 
8 black annealed wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib.; common 


wire nails, $3.05 per keg; cement-coated nails, $2.05 
to $2.20 per count keg. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—No heavy tonnages of 
rails were placed with local producers during the week. 
The leading mill booked 1500 tons of joints and 6000 
kegs of spikes and bolts on miscellaneous contracts. 
Announcement of the Wabash rail distribution shows 
that 10,500 tons were taken by the Illinois Steel Co., 
6500 tons by the Inland Steel Co., and 3000 tons by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. The Chicago & North Western 

inderstood to have placed a fair tonnage of steel 
1e plate s One local mill is booked to the end of the 
year on steel tie plates. Less than 500 tons of light 
rails were added to Chicago makers’ books during the 


: 1 
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Standard Bessemer nd open-hearth rails, $43; 
ight 1 ls, rolled from billet 1.80c. to 1.90c., f.o.b. 
maker's mil 


Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. to 3c mill: track 


bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. to 4c. mill; steel tie 
plates, 2 e. % ~.ovc., f.0.b. mill: angle bars, 2.75c 
f.o.b. mil 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
it 3.55¢c., base, and track bolts, 4 55c., base 


Sheets.—Gary sheet mills are now in full operation, 
three idle units having been started during the week. 
The foremost independent, which has been operating 
at full capacity for some time, finds that business 
placed during the past two weeks was heavier than 
for any corresponding period of the year. Bookings, 
as a general rule, exceed shipments and deliveries run 


well into the first of the year. Mill prices are un- 
changed. 


_ Chicago delivered prices from mill, 3.50c. for No. 
28 black, 2.65c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 4.75c. 
for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 
Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 
plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower 
than the Chicago delivered prices. 


Jobbers quote f.0.b. Chicago: 3.50c. base for blue 


annealed, 4.10c. base for bl 
galvanized. ack, and 5.25c. base for 
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December 3, 1925 


Structural Material—Lettings during the week 
total well over 5000 tons and new inquiries are in 
encguraging volume. Fabricators report they are not 
experiencing difficulty in meeting shipment dates. 
Prices are said to be well maintained although com- 
petition is keen, particularly for heavy tonnage pro- 
jects. Chicago district shops are well booked and can 
continue the present rate of operations well into the 
winter. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c., 

Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material 

out of warehouse, 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—First quarter contracts are 
now being presented to the trade with prices unchanged 
except on small rivets which have been advanced to 70 
and 10 off list and 70 and 10 and 5 off list, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Stove bolts, on which the trade expected an ad- 
vance, remain unchanged. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 and 

5 per cent off; larger sizes, 50 and 5 off: carriage 

bolts up to % x 4 in., 47% off; larger sizes, 47% 

off; hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped or blank, $3.25 

off; hot-pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped or biank, 

$3.75 off; coach or lag screws, 55 and 5 per cent off 

Cast Iron Pipe.—James B. Clow & Sons, with a bid of 
$49.75, were low bidders on 2300 tons of 6, 8 and 12-in. 
Class B pipe for the city of Chicago. This figures 
back to $41.55, base Birmingham, or 45c. below the 
present market. Other bids were as follows: National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., $50.20; United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., $50.20, and the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, $50.17, delivered, Chicago. Rich- 
mond, Ind., awarded 750 tons of 6 and 12-in. Class B 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
and Lansing, Mich., contracted with the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. for 750 tons of 6 and 12-in. Class B. 
Halfway, Mich., placed 300 tons of 8-in. Class B pipe 
with the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. and 1200 tons 
of larger sizes with the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. Sandusky, Ohio, will take bids Dec. 
17, on 33 tons of 8-in. and 100 tons of 12-in. Class B 
pipe. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $54.20; 6-in. and over, $50.20; 

Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Cold-Rolled Strip.—This commodity is still in good 
demand, with mills operating at capacity. Prices are 
unchanged at 3.90c., base Cleveland, or 4.20c., delivered 
Chicago. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Although lettings and inquiries 
have dropped off, dealers find that the month just 
closed compares favorably with previous Novembers. 
Several bending shops have reduced working forces 
slightly, but the general impression exists that old con- 
tracts plus new lettings will keep shops at the present 
rate of operations until the first of the year. The few 
large tonnage projects which are appearing are bring- 
ing out keen ¢competition. Billet steel reinforcing bars 
are unchanged at 2.60c., Chicago warehouse. A list of 
recent lettings and fresh pending work is shown on 
another page. 


Coke.—Foundry coke is unchanged at $10.50, ovens, 
or $11, delivered in the Chicago switching district. 
There is no change in the rate of oven operations and 
shipments are reported as moving forward in good 
volume. 


Old Material.—The leading user of heavy melting 
steel has again ordered shipments withheld. That is 
but one phase of a market which is stagnant and in 
which a number of commodities are now quoted at 
lower prices. In some instances, dealers are offering 
as low as $15.75 for heavy melting steel. A survey of 
a number of the leading scrap yards in and about 
Chicago shows that generally stocks are not heavier 
than a year ago. Dealers appear to repose less con- 
fidence in the market, however, and are said to be feel- 
ing the pressure of a slow turnover. The financial 
strain is forcing many to release scrap to a market 
which is already plentifully supplied. Some complaint 
is being heard that a number of country dealers are 
taking advantage of the situation and are shipping 
an off-grade of steel to the Chicago market. Railroad 
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lists include 48,0Q) tons advertised by the Pennsylva- 
nia, 7000 tons by the New York Central and 5000 tons 
by the Chicago & North Western. 
We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 


for all items except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ 


yards: 
Per Gross Ton 

ME SEAL 0 vids cnc ic dhe baedk cok $18.50 to $19.00 
Cast irom Car Wheels ...cccccvce 18.50 to 19.00 
Relaying rails, 56 Ib. to 60 Ib.... 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Forged steel car wheels ........ 20.00to 20.50 
Railroad tires, charging box size 19.50to 20.00 
tailrdad leaf springs, cut apart.. 19.75 to 20.25 
Rails for rolling “a ee 19.25 to 19.75 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft..... - 19.75 to 20.25 
Heavy melting steel... s . 15.75 to 16.25 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

DERE, 6500000080000 vedeue 18.00 to 18.50 
Shoveling steel .. actives ecees Bee 
Drop forge flashings ........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 14.00 to 14.50 
Axle turnings ..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel angle bars... : 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 18.75 to 19.25 
Re EE ices Cocina db So's « . 20.00to 20.50 
Low phos. punchings 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast borings ....c<- 13.50to 14.00 
Short shoveling turnings 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable 18.75 to 19.25 
Agricultural malleable 17.50 to 18.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars . .. 18.25to 18.75 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 21.50to 22.00 
Iron car axles... cvccéaceds See. fae 
fe Oe 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 busheling weeecee 18.00to0 13.50 
i) DE. 06 méwntbondiees 9.75 to 10.25 
Pipes and flues aera 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.. 14.25 to 14.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad cast 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate 15.00 to 15.50 
Grate bars 15.00 to 15.50 
Brake shoes 14.50 to 15.00 


LAKE ORE SHIPMENTS 


Year's Movement By Water Greater By 1,000,000 
Tons Than Predicted 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 1.—Ore shipments by water from 
the Lake Superior district during the season until 
Dee. 1 were 54,074,079 tons. The shipping season 
closed Dec. 1 with the exception of one cargo of about 
7000 tons to be sent this week from Marquette and 
5500 tons at Escanaba, although’it is doubtful whether 
the latter cargo will be shipped this season. 

The November movement was 4,257,610 tons, or 
considerably larger than had been expected. The 
total movement was about 1,000,000 tons greater than 
had been predicted. Shipments for the season until 
Dec. 1 exceeded the total movement of 1924 by 11,450,- 
507 tons. 

Lake Ore Shipments by Water 


Season, 1925 Season, 1924 
Escanaba 5,644,276 4,244,669 
Marquette 3 480.751 2.516.548 
Ashland 6,664,501 4,807,565 
Superior 14,560,477 13,355,214 
Duluth 17,707,978 12,882,082 
Two Harbors 6,016,096 4,817,494 
Total . 54,074,079 42,623,572 
1925 increase 11,450,507 


Wire Rope Slide Rule 


An ingenious slide rule for obtaining at one setting 
the weight per yard and the breaking strain in tons 
for wire rope, for five different qualities of wire used, 
has been put out by Bruntons Wire Rope Works, Mus- 
selburgh, Scotland, and is being offered at 2s. 6d. This 
gives the essential parts of four usual constructions 
of wire rope: 6x7, 6x19, 6x24 and 6x37. Diameters, 
circumferences and other particulars are included, as 
well as conversion factors between the English and the 
metric systems of measurement. 
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Boston 


Furnace Buys Foreign Ore—Coke Prices 
Unchanged for December 


Dec. 1—December comes in with no im 
portant open inquiry for pig iron and sales by solicita- 
tion on a limited scale. Most of the business trans- 
acted the past week was in Buffalo, western Pennsyl- 
vania and imported irons. It included 200 tons of high 
manganese western Pennsylvania iron taken by the 
General Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, R. I. No. 
2 plain Buffalo iron for December shipment is steady 
at $26.91, delivered, No. 2X at $27.41, and No. 1X, 
$28.41. On round tonnages for first quarter shipment 

prices could undoubtedly be shaded. Western 
Pennsylvania iron is selling on about an equivalent 
delivered basis. Dutch is offered around $23.50, de- 
livered, duty paid, in Providence and nearby yards, 
but for shipment from Boston it is doubtful if better 
than $24 on dock duty paid, could be done. The supply 
f Indian iron is short at $23, on dock duty paid Bos- 
ton, and higher, depending on the local freight rate. 
The Adrian furnace at DuBois, Pa., is about to blow 
in and is taking first quarter business. 


BOSTON, 


these 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
itest sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 
m eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 


m Virginia, and $9.60 fron Alabama 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.2 $25.6 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 26.15 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $25.91t 26.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 26.41 te 27.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 29.92 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 2.4% 50.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 30.60 
Aiabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 31.1{ 


Iron Ore.—For the Mystic Iron Works, 150,000 tons 

foreign ore has been bought. Of this 75,000 is 
Wabana (Newfoundland) ore and 75,000 tons will com: 
from North Africa. An option has been given for 25,- 
000 tons additional in each case, so that the total will 
serve the blast furnace far into 1926. A report that 
85,000 tons of Lake ore was also bought is unconfirmed 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Contrary to first reports, Provi- 
dence, R. I., did not award 500 to 600 tons of 6-in. t 
24-in. pipe to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 


Foundry Co. All bids were rejected. The 
asking bids, on or before 
following analysi 


city 1s now 
1400 tons of thi 
sulphur, maximum 0.10 per cent; 
phosphorus, maximum 0.90 per cent; manganese, maxi- 
mum 0.65 per cent, minimum 
maximum 2.10 per cent, minimum 1.20 per cent. French 
and German pipe representatives underbid domestic 
foundries on the first proposition. The Providence in- 
quiry is the only open municipal business in sight. 
Representatives of domestic pipe makers are doing a 


Dec. 7, on 


0.35 per cent; silicon, 


good private business for this time of the year. Con 
trary to reports from other sections of the country, 
no concessions are being made here on large pipe by 
domestic foundries. Prices quoted on domestic pips 
follow: 4-in., $60.10 per net ton, ered comn 
Boston freight rate points; 6-in. to 16-in., $56.10; 
and larger, $55.10. 

Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. have announced that December 
shipments of by-product foundry coke on last half 


contracts will be on a basis of $13 a ton 
within a $3.10 freight rate zone, the same price paid 
for fuel delivered in November. Both companies have 
opened their books for first half of 1926 foundry coke 
contracts on a “price ruling at date of shipment” basis. 
Colder weather the past few days speeded up the de- 
mand for domestic fuel; yet both New England coke 
producers are more liberal than a month ago in tonnage 
allotments to foundry coke users. A 
Connellsville district foundry coke, previously bought 


delivered 


at $5.50 on cars, ovens, or about $11, delivered, is 
coming into New England. Recently 6068 tons of 


domestic coke was received here from Rotterdam. 

Old Material.—Dealers are of the opinion that busi- 
ness will pick up within a week or ten days. Current 
activity is confined largely to buying odds and ends 
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against old contracts. Turnings, forged scrap, bundled 
skeleton, flashings and pipe are perhaps the most active 
materials and prices for all except pipe are a shade 
higher. The failure of pipe to advance is significant 
in view of the small amount of material coming out. 
The heavy melting steel market is rather flat. After 
dropping their price 50c. a ton, Worcester, Mass., and 
Phillipsdale, R. I., mills withdrew from the market, 
and buying for Pennsylvania delivery is at a minimum. 
One Bridgeport, Conn., consumer will take stove plate 
but at a price unattractive to local shippers. New 
England foundries are still supplying their machinery 
cast wants from nearby yards at prices lower than 
those quoted by Boston dealers. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 
Textile cast eae 
N« 1 machinery cast 
No. 2 machinery 

Stove plate 
Railroad malleable 


....$20.00 to $20.50 
19.50to 20.00 
15.50 to 16.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
19.50 to 20.00 
The following prices are offered per gross ton 
s f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


cast 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ...-$12.50 to $13.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought ... ro 13.50 to 13.75 
No. 1 yard wrought 12.50to 13.00 


Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 
over 2 ft. long) 


12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings 


10.00 to 10.25 
9 


Cast iron borings, chemical 12.00 to 2.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 9.50to 10.00 
Blast furnace borings and turn 

ings 9.25 to 9.50 
Forged scrap 10.50 to 11.00 
Bundled skeleton, long 10.50 to 11.00 
Forged flashings 10.50 to 11.00 
Bundled cotton ties, long . 10.00to 10.25 
Bundled cotton ties, short 10.50to 11.00 
Shafting . . 18.25to 18.75 
Street car axles 18.00 to 18.50 
Rails for rerolling 13.50to 14.60 
Scrap ‘ 12.50to 13.00 


Cincinnati 


Foundry Coke Advances—Two Furnaces 
to Blow in—Pig Iron, Scrap Quiet _ 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 1.—Buying of pig iron has sub- 
sided and sales for the week totaled less than 5000 
tons for the first time since early in October. The de- 
cline in activity is attributed to the fact that consu- 
mers have covered their first quarter needs and that 
producers, with liberal orders on their books, have little 
iron to offer. Foundry iron in the Ironton district re- 
mains firm at $21, base Ironton, with small lots bring- 
ing $21.50. Scattered sales of Tennessee iron have 
been made at $20, base Birmingham, and Alabama fur- 
naces are asking $22, base Birmingham. Silvery iron 
is steady at $29.50 for 8 per cent, but little interest is 
manifested by consumers. The Dayton Steel Foundry 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has bought 1000 tons of low phos- 
phorus iron for first quarter delivery, while a central 
Ohio melter has closed for 500 tons of Northern foun- 
dry iron. No important inquiries have appeared and 
indications point to restricted buying until after Jan. 1. 
It reported that the Belfont Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, 
Ohio, took the major portion of the 25,000 tons of basic 
iron purchased last week by the Andrews Steel Co. and 
will put in its Sarah furnace to fill the order. The 
price paid by the latter is said to be approximately $21, 
delivered by barge at the river bank. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birming- 
am and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cin- 
nnati 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(base) 


.$24.69 to $25.69 


Alabama fdy., sil. 2 25 to 2.75 = 25.19 to 26.19 


Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 31.77 
Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

_ 2.25 . Sait Aaa Gs wie wel ein 6 tls 23.27 to 23.77 
Southern Ohio, malleable ....... 23.27 


3 

Bars, Plates and Shapes.—Two important sellers 
state that November was the best month of the year 
in total sales. The fact that practically all of the ton- 
nage consisted of small lots is taken as an indication 
of healthy industrial conditions in this territory. Bars 
continue to move at a steady pace with an increased 
number of sales being made at 2.10c., Pittsburgh, al- 
though 2c. still prevails on attractive tonnages. The 
plate market is rapidly growing stronger and sellers 
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are consistently quoting 1.90c., Pittsburgh, as a mini- 
mum. A few isolated cases have appeared in which 
mills have sold plates as low as 1.80c., but consumers 
cannot go into the open market today and obtain that 
price. Shapes are selling at 2c., Pittsburgh, but occa- 
sionally a mill will dip to 1.90c. to take an inviting ton- 
nage. It is reported, but not confirmed, that Stacey 
Brothers Gas Construction Co., Cincinnati, which is 
erecting a gas holder at Buffalo requiring 5000 tons of 
steel, has bought the plates from a Cleveland mill and 
the shapes from a Chicago producer. While a few 
orders are being taken for first quarter delivery, sellers 
are reluctant to sell for that period. Fabricators re- 
port a scarcity of large jobs. 


Sheets.—Consumers are not pressing for first quar- 
ter contracts, although a moderate amount of business 
has been placed for that delivery. Many buyers, facing 
an advancing market, protected themselves against 
higher prices by ordering their January and February 
requirements early in November. It is likely that some 
of the tonnage booked for this year will also go over 
into the first quarter because of the inability of the 
mills to make deliveries before the end of December. 
Prices show more stability than for several months. 
Black sheets are firm at 3.35c., Pittsburgh, and galvan- 
ized at 4.60c., Pittsburgh. Considerable demand for 
blue annealed sheets has tended to strengthen the gen- 
eral quotation of 2.50c., Pittsburgh. Automobile sheets 
are selling at 4.50c., Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—Although no large orders have 
been placed, the business has been good in the aggre- 
gate. There have been liberal sales of fencing. Job- 
bers have anticipated their needs well into the first 
quarter and have been active buyers in the past two 
weeks. Common wire nails are stronger at $2.65 per 
keg, Pittsburgh or Ironton, and plain wire is steady 
at $2.50 per 100 lb., Pittsburgh or Ironton. 


Tin Plate—Several local can manufacturers are 
figuring on their first quarter’s requirements and are 
expected to contract for a total of approximately 300,- 
000 boxes. Tin plate is firm at $5.50 per basc box, 
Pittsburgh. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The market is quiet, and there 
are no important projects pending. Prices, however, 
are showing strength, with new billet bars selling at 
2c., Cleveland, and rail steel bars bringing 1.90c., mill. 


Warehouse Business.—Several large jobbers state 
that their sales in November equaled those in October, 
but others report slight decrease. The new schedule of 
extras on cold-rolled steel bars announced a week ago, 
did not become effective until today. Black and gal- 
vanized sheets have been advanced $2 a ton. Other- 
wise quotations remain the same. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars 
3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4c. to 4.25« 
bands, 3.95c.: shapes, 3.40c.: plates, 3.40c cold- 
rolled rounds and hexagons, 3.85c.; squares, 4.35c 
open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.75c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets 
4.20c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.35c.: No. 9 an- 
nealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib.; common wire nails, 
$2.95 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.40 per 
keg: chain, $7.55 per 100 Ib. base; large round head 
rivets, $3.75 base; small rivets, 65 per cent off list 
Boiler tubes: prices net per 100 ft. lap welded stee! 
tubes, 2-in., $18; 4-in., $38; seamless, 2-in., $19; 
4-in., $39. 

Coke.—An advance of 50c. in the price of by-product 
foundry coke, effective Dec. 1, has been announced by 
producers in Ashland, Ky., and Indianapolis. The new 
schedule sets a price of $10.64, delivered Cincinnati. 
A similar increase applies to by-product domestic 
grades, making them $8.64, delivered here. Shipments 
of by-product foundry coke in November exceeded 
those of October by 10 per cent, but the movement of 
domestic coke showed a slight decrease. Further weak- 
ness has developed in Connellsville foundry which can 
be obtained for $9.03, delivered Cincinnati. The Ash- 
land By-Product Coke Co., Ashland, Ky., is expected to 
supply coke to the Sarah furnace of the Belfont Steel 
& Wire Co., Ironton, Ohio, and to a second furnace of 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, when they 
blow in within the next month. A Jackson County, 


Ohio, furnace is negotiating with a beehive producer 
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in the Kanawha district for 25,000 to 30,000 tons of 
furnace coke for first quarter. 


_ Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., $3.53 from Connellsville, $2.90 from New River 
ovens and $2.59 from Wise County ovens, we quote 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Connellsville foundry, $9.03 to 
$11.03; Wise County foundry, $8.09 to $9.59: New 
tiver foundry, $9.90 to $11.40; by-product foundry 
$10.64. 

Old Material.—The market has softened perceptibly 
and dealers anticipate little consumer buying until 
about the middle of January. Prices are holding well 
despite the lull in activities, and heavy melting steel is 
selling at $15 to $15.50. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnati 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel : ‘ $15.00 to $15.50 
Scrap rails for melting a 15.00 to 15.50 
Short rails 19.00 to 19.50 


Relaying rails .. ea —_ 28.00 to 28.50 


Rails for rolling 16.00 to 16.50 
Old car wheels 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires — 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable st as 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable 16.00 to 16.50 
Loose sheet clippings ‘ 10.00 to 10.50 
Champion bundled sheets 12.00 to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
Cast iron borings : 950to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ‘ 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad east eee ven 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron axles ..... 23.50to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.50to 13.00 
Pipes and flues 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 busheling ; 11.50to 12.00 
Mixed busheling ; 10.00 to 10.50 
Burnt cast . 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove plate 11.50to 12.00 
Brake shoes 1150to 12.00 


St. Louis 
International-Great Northern Buys Rails 


—Cast Scrap Active 


St. Louis, Dec. 1—The pig iron market has been 
quiet because of the Thanksgiving holiday and the fact 
that melters in the district are covered for most of their 
requirements for first quarter. It is not believed that 
there will be very much buying between now and the 
first of the year. While few sales have been made, con- 
sumers are pressing for shipments against contracts. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis states that 
foundries specializing in gray iron castings reported 
substantial gains in orders during the last two weeks 
of October and the opening week of November. A 
southern Illinois melter has asked for prices on 500 
tons of foundry iron, and other inquiries ranging from 
carload lots up to 100 tons total 700 tons. The market 
is strong at unchanged prices. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 


City: 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $25.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
Dee 666 066 66S eGR C Cee ae 25.66 
Basic 25.66 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$25.42to 26.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 24.31to 24.81 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The International-Great 
Northern Railroad has placed 17,000 tons of rails with 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. for shipment by water to Gal- 
veston, Tex., and about 7000 tons with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. Inquiries have been received here 
for 150 to 200 tons of reinforcing bars for the 
East Side Junior High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Orders for material from fabricators and warehouses 
are being received in much better volume than for 
some time and inquiries are being received for first 
quarter, indicating greater confidence in the market 
than has existed at any period in 1925. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.15c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.15c.; structural 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.25c.: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.60c.;: No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 4.60c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28, 
5.70c.: black corrugated sheets, 4.65c.; galvanized, 
5.75¢e.; cold-rolled rounds, shafting and screw stock, 
3.75¢.; structural rivets, 3.65c.: boiler rivets, 3.85c. ; 
tank rivets, ¥ in. diameter and smaller, 70 per 
cent off list; machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 
bolts, 50 and 5 per cent; lag screws, 55% per cent; 


hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25; hexagon, blank or 
tapped, $3.75 off list. 
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Warmer weather has had the 
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ng inquiries for domestic grades. The price oi by- 
product foundry coke at ovens in either Granite City 
or St. Louis is $10. 

Old Material.—Orders for several thousand tons of 
c S for shipment throughout the remainder of 
the y« were placed with dealers here during the 
Ww Dealers are well covered on their sales from 
stocks in yards. There was some buying also of reroll- 
ing rails. These items are stronger, with the remain- 
der of the list softer. Railroad lists were the heaviest 


tor many Weeks, In 
Baltimore & Ohio, 


e* (‘hie ro 


‘luding: Pennsylvania, 47,864 tons; 
16,000 tons: Missouri Pacific, 6000 
t ag Milwaukee & St. Paul, 5700 tons; Ch 

cago & Alton, 2000 tons; Ca Pacific, 2000 tons; 
St. Louis-San Francisco, 1800 tons; Big Four, 1700 tons; 


inadian 


St. Louis Southwestern, 1000 tons; Gulf Coast Lines, 
500 tons, and Standard Oil Co. at Wood River, IIl., 200 
] 
) ) cons ers’ works, 
» listrict and dealers’ yards Ss 
j G Tor 
$15.00 to $15 

i ; if 
Ste r S ur ) 19.7 
I gz Ta l le 24 OOFf oC 
} 2 ) ‘ 0 00 1.00 
( r car wl S00to 18.50 

v melt r s 1] 
H \ shov ng t 15.7 
i : sw € ‘ aq gu ] 

a 18 

Ly 
R 1d rings 19.( 19 
H x and ‘ 13.7 
‘ n lve s 7.{ 17.5 

Pe Ne 

Ne) z da i 
st ar ixles 7 18 C 
I ar axies X é ‘ 
Ww ught iron bar and to 20.50 
N railroad w l t ito 14.00 
N railroad roug! » 14 
( ir boring l 11. 
N busheling 12.00to 12. 
No. 1 railroad cast 15.50 to 16.0 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable 15.00to 15.5 
M I shop turning 9.00 te } 
B i sheet 2 ) 


Butfalo 


Pig Iron Demand Sags—Rolling Mills 
Operating at 80 Per Cent 
Dec. 1. 


BUFFALO, Inquiry has fallen off decidedly 


) he price structure remains firm. Furnaces ars 
rapidly disposing of their end-of-the-year output, wit! 
me of them practically sold out. No large quantities 
are included in the week’s inquiry, but the total tonnag« 
per y stimated yout ‘O00 t 1000 tons AY 
f l¢ ( ne tirmne oft the marke s the tact tnat 
lifferentials of 50c. a ton on No. 2X and $1.5! 
N four y are being nd tained. Furr 
é t , e ¢ rel ] ‘ tie 
< Ise of the he avy pDuying auring tne 
Foundry iron ranges from $21 to $22, base, iol 
nd fir juarter deliveries. 
7 a te nr Y Buf 
A ju 
- 
. 2 plain l to 2.2 .. $ 00 t p22 
N X foundry, sil. 2.25 to : L50to 22.5 
1 foundry ] 75 t d Oto 23.50 
\I lleable sil ip to oe 21.00 22.01 
Rasix 7 20.00 t 20.5 
Lake Superior arcoa 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill operations continue 
high, with no plant running : than 80 per cent 
of capacity. Bars are firm at 2.265c. to 2.365c., Buffalo, 
and demand is excellent. Sheet buyers are pressing for 
deliveries. Demand for sheet bars is good and wire 
rod business is satisfactory. The structural steel mar- 
ket is quiet, though one award of 100 tons for steel 
made to a local fabricator. Warehouse 


business has improved. 


1 
it less 
»9e 

) 
‘ 


towers was 


Warehouse prices are being quoted as follows: 


Steel bars, 3.30c steel shapes, 3.40c steel plates 
3.40¢c No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 
black ‘sheets, 4.60c.;: No. 28 galvanized, 5.75c.; cold 
rolled shapes, 4.45c.; cold rolled rounds, 3.95c.; wire 


nails, 3.90c black wire, 3.90c 
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Old Material.—The market is still firm, though 
there has been a decline in buying. One local mill is 
paying $18 for heavy melting steel, but it is said a 
large tonnage could not be bought at that figure. At 
Pittsburgh $20 has been paid within the last few days 
for a considerable tonnage. Dealers’ stocks are not 
large and there has been some difficulty in buying at 
the present high prices and making a profit. Produc- 
tion has been somewhat curtailed. Automobile plants 
are not turning out as much as they were. Some short- 
age of equipment is noticeable on the railroads and 
production of yard material has been curtailed on ac- 
count of the weather. An occasional sale of low phos- 
phorus is being made, as high as $22.50 having been 
paid for selected material. Specialties are quiet, though 


some angle bars and short rails have been sold at 
$?1.50 
We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows 
Heavy melting steel $18.50 to $19.50 
Low phosphorus 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 16.50 to 00 
Car wheels Ee ms sos REO 00 
Machine shop turnings ; . 12.50 to 00 
Cast iron borings 12.50 to 00 
No. 1 busheling 16.50 to 50 
Stove plate 00 
I oe es ore ke ar a 14.50 to 00 


Hand bundled sheets 
Hydraulic compressed 
No. 1 machinery cast 
Railroad malleable 
No. 1 cast scrap 

Iron axles 

Steel axles 


13.00 to 
16.50 to 
17.50 to 
20.00 to 
17.50 to 
26.00 to 
20.00 to 
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San Francisco 


Plates and Shapes Advance $2 a Ton— 
Fish Packers Buying Less Tin Plate 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 28 (By Air Mail).—Both 
plates and shapes have been advanced $2 a ton by all 
of the leading factors in the local market. Most of the 
Eastern mills are now quoting plates at 2.30c., c.i-f. 
Coast ports, and structural shapes at 2.35c., cif. In 
a little less than two weeks both plates and shapes 
have been advanced $3 a ton. A number of local buyers 
are understood to have covered their plate requirements 
at 2.20c., before the advance was made effective, and 
some of the smaller independent mills have not yet 
advanced their quotations, but it is expected that they 
will do so before long. In sheets, most of the Eastern 
mills have advanced their quotations $2 a ton on first 
quarter business. 

The seasonal demand for tin plate is opening fairly 
well, but buying is expected to be somewhat lighter 
than it was a year ago, because Government restric- 

almon fishing in Alaskan waters during the 
likely to be made effective again next 
year. However, a few fair-sized inquiries have recently 
come into the market, and a number of substantial 
expected to be placed about the middle of 
General business has been rather quiet 
during the past week, as the Thanksgiving holiday 
ended to retard the development of new demand. 

Pig Iron. 


Importance 


ons on 


season are 


’ 
raers are 


kecember. 


Buying is slack and no fresh inquiries 
have appeared. A shipment of Conti- 
nental foundry iron is expected to arrive at this port 
within the next week or ten days. Since the advances 
f two weeks ago prices have not been tested. 


*Utah basic : . . $27.00 to $28.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 . 27.00to 28.00 
**English foundry 26.00 
**Belgian foundry : ; 24.50to 25.00 
**Dutch foundry 9400 
**Indian foundry s ) 9 


24.00 to 25.00 
**German foundry 25.00 





*Delivered San Francisco 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 
Shapes.—Eastern mill quotations 
vanced $2 
2.40c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 


have been ad- 


a ton, making the present range 2.35c. to 
‘abricated lettings have been 
confined to small tonnages, with two exceptions—500 
tons for a Scottish Rite Temple, Long Beach, Cal., 
taken by the Union Iron Works, Los Angeles, and 100 
tons for a theater in Monterey, Cal., awarded to the 


The only inquiry 


Herrick Iron Works, Oakland, Cal. 





Se 
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of importance is 800 tons for a Scottish Rite Temple 
in Oakland. 


Plates.—While most of the Eastern mills have ad- 
vanced their quotations $2 a ton, making their mini- 
mum 2.30c., c.if. Coast ports, some of the smaller 
independents are still quoting 2.20c. However, it is 
expected that this figure will be advanced before long, 
and that plates will be more or less firmly established 
at a minimum of 2.30¢c. The Pacific Coast Engineering 
Co., Oakland, Cal., has taken 200 tons for a barge for 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, San Francisco, and 100 tons 
for a pontoon pipe line for the city of Oakland. The 
city of Seattle, Wash., has placed about 1300 tons with 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Ore. No 
fresh inquiries of importance have been developed, 
except 250 tons for small barges for the United States 
Engineers at Portland. 


Bars.—While there has been no definite change in 
jobbers’ quotations on reinforcing bars, there are still 
indications of price weakness, and unconfirmed reports 
of price shading continue to be heard. However, most 
of the local jobbers continue to quote 2.95c., base, on 
250-ton lots, 3.10c., base, on carload lots, and 3.40c., 
base, on less-than-carload lots. The only letting of 
importance during the week was 600 tons for the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, taken by an unnamed 
local jobber. 


Nails.—The Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu, H. L., 
has placed 2000 kegs of cement coated nails with the 
Bethlehem Steel Export Co. Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
San Francisco, has placed about 10,000 kegs of cement 
coated nails with an unnamed Eastern mill, and the 
California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, is ex- 
pected to place between 10,000 and 15,000 kegs of ce- 
ment coated nails during the coming week. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—B. Nicoll & Co., San Francisco, has 
been awarded 100 tons by the city of Cloverdale, Cal., 
and will furnish French pipe. The city of Newport 
Beach, Cal., has awarded 1445 tons of 6-in. to 20-in. B, 
to an unnamed producer through L. R. Weber, general 
contractor. Quotations remain unchanged at $50 to 
$52.50 base, c.i.f. San Francisco. 


Sheets.—Most of the Eastern mills have advanced 
their quotations $2 a ton for first quarter. Galvanized 
sheets are quoted at 4.50c. to 4.60c., base Pittsburgh; 
black sheets at 3.25c. to 3.35c., base Pittsburgh, and 
blue annealed sheets at 2.40c. to 2.50c., base Pittsburgh. 
Current buying is very light. 

Warehouse Business.—In spite of the holiday during 
the past week, business has b en fairly brisk. Prices 
are unchanged, and there are many who expect higher 
quotations in the near future. 


Merchant bars, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; mer- 
chant bars, % in. and under, rounds, squares and 
flats, $3.80 base, per 100 lb.; soft steel bands, $4.15 
base, per 100 Ib.; angles, * in. and larger x 1% 
in. to 2% in., inc., $3.30 base, per 100 lb.; channels 
and tees, % in. to 2% in., inc., $3.90 base, per 100 
lb.; angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 lb.; universal mill plates, 4 in. and 
heavier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
spring steel, ™4 in. and thicker, $6.30 base, per 100 
lb.: wire nails, $3.50 base, per 100 lb.; cement 
coated nails, $3 base, per 100 lb.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $3.75 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, $6 per 100 lb.; No. 28 black sheets, $4.75 
per 100 Ib. 

Tin Plate.—Although most of the fish packers do 
not make known their requirements until about the 
middle of December, they are not expected to place as 
large orders this season as they did a year ago, as the 
salmon catch this year was restricted by Government 
regulations. The Western Can Co., San Francisco, is 
inquiring for 60,000 to 80,000 base boxes. The Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California has not yet placed the 175,000 


base boxes for which it has closed bids. 

Imports.—About 500 tons of Belgian soft steel bars 
and about 100 tons of angles arrived at this port re- 
cently, all of which has been distributed to local firms. 

Coke.—The Southern Pacific Co. is inquiring for 
about 500 tons. Aside from this, no inquiry of interest 
has come into the market. Current buying is confined 
to small lots. 


English beehive, $15 to $16 at incoming dock, 
and English by-product, $12 to $14; German by- 
product, $11.50 to $12. 
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Birmingham 


Pig Iron Advances — Gadsden Bar Mill 
Approaches Completion 


BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 1.—Pig iron demand is less ac- 
tive but foundry iron now ranges from $22 to $23, 
Birmingham, either for spot sales or for first quarter 
requirements. One large producer is said to be holding 
to the last named price for all business. Local fur- 
naces are well booked and display little interest as yet 


in second quarter tonnage. Fifteen blast furnaces are. 


on foundry iron in this district, 10 are on basic and 
one is producing ferromanganese. Stocks on furnace 
banks are said to be very low. The Woodward Iron 
Co. now has five furnaces in operation and it is ex- 
pected that the second Sheffield stack of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will be in blast in about a 
month. Melt continues at a high rate in Birmingham 
and vicinity and shipments to the Middle West are 
steady. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ..$22.00 to $23.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 22.50to 23.50 
PE an aed a.esle wale cabeldaiws’e : 22.00 


a eee es 30.00 to 32.00 


Rotled Steel.—Three units of the new. sheet mill 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at Fairfield 
started production this week. Orders are in hand for 
considerable tonnage and prospects for steady opera- 
tion are good. Present bookings insure steady produc- 
tion at the rail mill for several months. The new bar 
mill of the Gulf States Steel Co. at Gadsden is nearing 
completion and may be ready to produce by March 1. 
Only four of the six open-hearth furnaces of the Gads- 
den company are now in operation, but when the new 
bar mill begins production, all of the furnaces will have 
to be used. Soft steel bars are quoted at 2.15c. to 2.25c., 
Birmingham, tank plates at 2.05c. to 2.15c. and struc- 
tural shapes, 2.05c. to 2.25c. 


Charcoal, warm blast 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Shipments of pressure pipe into 
the Southern states continue to show improvement and 
new business has been received from the far West. 
The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. is rapidly completing 
its new pipe shop, which will have a capacity of 500 
tons of sand-spun centrifugal pipe daily. Quotations 
are firm at $42 per ton, Birmingham, for 6-in. and 
over, with a $4 differential on 4-in. 


Coke.—Production is below actual needs in this dis- 
trict. Orders have been booked for delivery through 
the first quarter. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
is supplying coal for 700 tons of coke daily from the 
Semet-Solvay by-product plant at Ensley. Prices are 
firm with $5.75, Birmingham, as a minimum, and small 
lot business bringing from $6 to $6.50. 


Old Material.—More iron and steel scrap is being 
melted in this district than at any time during the 
last nine months. A further advance in prices seems 
imminent. Heavy melting steel is quoted at $14, but 
deliveries are still being made on orders taken at a 
lower figure. 

We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 


trict yards, 1s follows 

Cast iron borings, chemical : $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad wrought 13.00to 13.50 
Steel axles 19.00 to 20.00 
Iron axles 18.00 to 19.00 
Steel rails 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 cast 17.00to 17.5 

Tramear wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
Car wheels ..... 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron borings ... 8.00 to 8.50 
tails for rolling .. 17.50 to 18.00 


Correct loads to apply on various sizes of sling 
chains have been covered in a blueprint which the 
S. G. Taylor Chain Co., 140 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, has drawn up for distribution among those 
particularly interested. The company states that the 
blueprint represents special research work and tests. 
A copy can undoubtedly be had on request. 
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New York 


November Steel Orders Show Gain— 
Blowing in of Furnace Delayed 


NEw YorRK, Dec. 1.—Sales of pig iron in this dis- 
trict during the past week probably did not total more 
than 6000 tons, with no individual order exceeding 1000 
tons. There are almost no open inquiries and prac- 
tically all current business is being developed by solici- 
Spot buying is light and this is not surprising 
view of the approach of year-end inventory-taking 
Melters are pressing for deliveries against contracts, 
however, indicating that consumption is unabated. In 
this connection it should also be noted that an advance 

the market usually stimulates specifications because 
there is always the risk of cancellation. No interest 
is being shown in second quarter iron, and a large part 
f the first quarter needs of the foundry trade have 
been covered. There has been no material change in 
either domestic or foreign prices. A sale of Virginia 
iron brought out a price of $22.75, base furnace, but 
$23 appears to be the present minimum. German foun- 
dry is still available at as low as $21.50, duty paid port 

‘ entry, while Dutch, English and Indian iron are com- 

manding $23 to $23.50. Little remaining Indian iron 

available for first quarter. The blowing in of the 

No. 2 stack at Port Henry has been delayed although 
s possible that it may get in today or tomorrow. 


y 


’ 





We quote delivered in the New York district 
ows, having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight 
I ist I I ns ’ 4 ¢ f . I | 
Virginia 
; | N ‘ ¢ 
S } N 2 fa 
I N« \ 
buftale =] 1 ub tft 7 ; t t 
No. 2 Virginia 1.7 8.54 1 
Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is quiet 
on the surface and sales have not been heavy. About 


800 to 900 tons was sold during the week, of which 300 
tons went to one consumer and 250 to another, the 
latter being reported as German alloy. There is evi- 
dently an absence of formal bids with considerable 
private negotiating taking place. As far as can be 
learned all the sales have been at $115, seaboard basis 
The spiegeleisen market is not particularly activ 
There have been moderate sales at the established 
prices and there are several inquiries before the market 
1mounting to about 500 tons. An active campaign is 
foot in the 50 per cent ferrosilicon and standard ferro 
hromium markets to negotiate contracts for next 
vear’s needs at $85 per ton, delivered, for the former 
ind at $11.50 per lb. of contained chromium for the 
latter, with reports of satisfactory progress 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Sales totals for Novem- 
is computed by the New York district sales of- 
es, generally show a fair gain in tonnage over Octo- 

ber. This applied to all products with the possible ex 

ception of plates, although on the latter Eastern mills 

did a little better than in the month before. Specifica- 

tions on contracts have come in freely. One large steel 
ompany notified its customers two weeks ago that an) 

infilled part of their November quota would be can 
celled at the end of the month if not specified, with the 
esult that every pound of steel was ordered shipped. 

On shapes, bars and sheets some of the mills hav 

rollings scheduled well into the new year. Some orders 
r bars now on mill books will not be shipped until 

late January or February. The position of consumers 

s equally comfortable because most of them got under 

cover to the end of the year at prices lower than thos« 

now being asked for first quarter. First quarter “ask- 
ine” prices are generally higher than are being ob- 
tained. On steel bars some mills are quoting 2.10c., 

Pittsburgh, for first quarter, but very little business 

at that price has been entered; some of the larger 

buyers have covered for a part of their first quarter 
requirements at 2c. A similar situation exists on struc- 
tural shapes, on which 2c., or $2 a ton above today’s 
market, is sometimes quoted for first quarter. A large 
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part of the tin plate contracts for the first half are on 
the mill books, having been entered before the reaffir- 
mation of the $5.50 price. Structural steel lettings 
have not been in as large volume in the past week as 
in the two or three preceding weeks, but considerable 
tonnage is still pending. Three eastern Pennsylvania 
plate mills have advanced plates $4 per ton to 1.80c. 
per lb., base Pittsburgh. The Bethlehem Steel Co. will 
start up its plate mill at the Lackawanna plant this 
week after a six months’ idleness. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. to 2.44c.; plates 

1.94c. to 2.14c.; structural shapes, 2.24c. to 2.34c.: 

bar iron, 2.24c 

Warehouse Business.—The totel volume of Novem- 
ber business was slightly under the figures for October 
with most warehouses in this district. Prices are fairly 
firm and concessions are, as a rule, small. The effort 
to bring the galvanized sheet market to a minimum 
basis of 5.50c. per lb. was not particularly successful 
and the market is well represented this week at 5.35c. 
to 5.50c. per lb., base for galvanized, with the tendency 
toward the high price except on large and desirable 
tonnages. Demand for structural steel has declined 
somewhat and sizable lots are not looked for until 
after the first of the year. Prices of brass and copper 
products registered a slight decline this week and other 
non-ferrous metals show some weakness. Prices on 
page 1578. We quote boiler tubes per 100 ft., as fol- 
lows: 

Lap welded steel tubes, 2-in., $17.33: seamless 

steel, 2-ir $20.24; charcoal iron, 2-in., $25; 4-in., 

S67 

Coke.—Prices of all grades continue at about the 
same level as last week with the market moderately 
active. Heavy contracting for first half by-product 
coke is understood to have followed opening of the 
books of the New England Coal & Coke Co. By-product 
continues unchanged at $11.52 per ton, delivered Newark 
or Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Material—All grades continue firm and in a 
few instances prices have been advanced slightly. 
Brokers with contracts and dealers with scrap in their 
yards seem to be assured that the market has become 
table for the present and a good tonnage of various 
grades is coming out at current offering prices. Buying 
prices delivered to a Phoenixville, Pa., consumer have 
een advanced 50c. per ton to $15 per ton on bundled 
skeleton, machine shop turnings and stove plate. Forge 
fire is strong and as high as $15.75 per ton, delivered 
Parkesburg, Pa., is being offered by some brokers. The 
heavy melting steel price continues unchanged, pur- 
chase prices ranging from $16.50 per ton delivered on 

low freight rate to as high as $17.50 per ton on a 
igher rate. 





Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 
Heavy melting steel (yard) $11.75 to $12.25 
Heavy melting steel (railroad o1 

equivalent) Neher ats 13.50 to 14.25 
Rails for rolling 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, nomina 23.00 to 24.00 
Stee Car Qxies .... : 22.00 to 22.50 
Iron car axles .... : 24.50 to 25.00 
‘Oo. 1 railroad wrought 15.50to 16.00 
Forge fire ..... ; 11.50to 12.00 
N 1 yard wrought, long 14.50to 15.00 

t borings (steel mill) 10.75 to 11.25 
Cast borings (chemical) 14.00to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings 11.00 to 11.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 10.50 to 11.00 
[ron and steel pipe (1 in. dian 

I under 2 ft. long) 12.75 to 13.25 

ve plate (steel mill). 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate (foundry) 12.00to 12.28 
Locomotive grate bar 12.50to 13.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) 16.50 to 17.50 
Cast iron car wheels 14.50 to 15.00 
N 1 heavy breakable cast 14.00 to 14.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 

juoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
Ni 1 machinery cast . ’ .. -$18.50 to $19.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing material, ete.), cupola size 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

i GORD cccnd anos whee ab waiiele 16.00 to 16.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Heavy inquiry for gas pipe from 
private companies continues a feature of the market. 
No public calls for bids are noted this week. One of 
the largest private inquiries reeently before the market 
is for about 25,000 tons of gas pipe issued by the 





a ge et tant ehnars ents 
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American Gas & Electric Co., and cevering the require- 
ments of its subsidiaries. Prices are fairly firm and 
unchanged. The soil pipe market is quiet and discounts 
holding moderately stable. 

4 We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$50.60 to $52.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 and $57.60 
3-in., $65.60 to $67.60, with $5 additional for Class A 


and gas pipe. Discounts both of Northern and of 
Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York. are 
as follows: 6-in., 45 to 45% per cent off list; heavy 


55 to 55% per cent off list. 


Cleveland 


November Steel Specifications Among 
Heaviest of Year 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 1.—In specifications for finished 
steel November showed a gain over October, and with 
some of the mills the tonnage entered was the largest 
of any month during the year except possibly January. 
Mills are receiving heavy specifications for deliveries 
in January or at their convenience. New demand is 
holding up well, although it is not so heavy with some 
of the mills as a few weeks ago, as they have their 
trade well under cover either for early requirements 
or with first quarter contracts. In some cases, buyers 
are pushing the mills for deliveries, which are falling 
further behind on some products, being two months 
with some of the mills on bands and from one to two 
months on small and large steel bars. The steel bar 
market is firm at 2c., Pittsburgh. On plates the price 
situation shows little change with 1.90c. the more com- 
mon quotation, but with a range from 1.80c. to 2c. 
An Ohio mill is still taking current plate orders at 
the lower price, but is now quoting 1.90c. for January 
shipment. Structural material is unchanged at 1.90c. 
to 2c. While there has been some curtailment in the 
automotive industry, no steel suspensions are reported 
from that source. Reports from Detroit indicate that 
car builders are planning an increased production in 
January. They are showing a rather cautious attitude 
in making first quarter commitments. Although some 
have made contracts for that delivery, others are limit- 
ing their purchases to earlier requirements. The Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway is inquiring for 1000 
gondola cars. 

Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20c.: No. 28 black sheets, 3.95c 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.10c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.15c.; cold rolled rounds and hexa- 
gons, 3.90¢.; flats and squares, 4.40c.; hoops and 
bands, 3.85c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib 

No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.45 per 100 Ib.; common 

wire nails, $3 base per 100 Ib 

Iron Ore—The ore shipping season has closed with 
the exception of one and possibly two cargoes with a 
total movement to Dec. 1 of 54,074,079 tons. A tab- 
ulation of the movement by ports will be found in an- 
other column. 


Pig Iron.—Buying has tapered off further and sales 
during the week were light. One producer sold 4000 
tons in several lots, but others booked little business. 
Very little inquiry is pending. It is the general opinion 
that most consumers are well covered for the first quar- 
ter and that there will not be very much activity until a 
second quarter buying movement starts. So far there 
has been little inquiry for that delivery. Shipments 
on contracts continue heavy and some of the furnaces 
shipped considerably more iron than they made during 
November. While many local foundries recently had 
to turn to other sources of supply because of the blow- 
ing out of Cleveland furnaces for relining, their needs 
are being satisfied, largely by Valley furnaces. Both 
Cleveland producers are still out of the market, but one 
will have a limited amount of iron to offer for the first 
quarter and another will sell iron for the second quar- 
ter. Prices are holding at recent quotations. However, 
there seems to be less effort by Valley producers to get 
more than $20.50, base furnace, for foundry and malle- 
able iron for shipment to Cleveland and other com- 
petitive points than recently, although $21 is still being 
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quoted for delivery points where the furnace has a 
freight advantage. For delivery in Michigan, western 
Ohio and eastern Indiana, foundry and malleable iron 
are unchanged at $23, Lake furnace. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 


iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 
ham: 
Basic, Valley furnace eine $20.00 
N’th'n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 22.26 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 26.01 to 27.01 

Malleable .... iéscchsteueke 22.26 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent.... 32.52 

Standard low phos., Valley fur 

WD 00s K oa wanes seseccceccce SOO S8E.80 
Semi-Finished Steel.—The supply of sheet bars for 
December shipment is very limited but inquiry. has 
fallen off, indicating that requirements of most con- 
sumers have been taken care of. A Cleveland maker 
who has taken sheet bars for December shipment at 
$37.50, Clevaand and Youngstown, has advanced its 
asking price to $38. Most consumers are under con- 
tract for the first quarter either at $36, or at trade 
paper quotations, for sheet bars and small billets. We 
note the sale of a round lot of slabs at $35, Youngstown. 


Sheets.—While the recently advanced sheet prices 
appear to be well maintained for the first quarter, 
quotations of 2.40c. for blue annealed and 3.25c. for 
black sheets for early shipment are still appearing. 
On galvanized sheets as low as 4.40c. has been quoted 
but it is regarded as probable that this quotation comes 
from a jobber who has a low price contract. Consider- 
able sheet business is being placed by Detroit automo- 
bile makers and body manufacturers. Many of the 
consumers in the Cleveland territory have placed first 
quarter contracts, but others are showing reluctance 
to cover for that long a period, being doubtful whether 
the present regular quotations will be maintained. 
Most mills are filled up for December, but not much 
tonnage has come out in specifications for January. 


Strip Steel.—Hot-rolled strip steel is less active 
than other lines, and some of the mills can take on 
additional tonnage for December and have not booked 
much business for the first quarter in this or cold- 
rolled strip. However, they are well filled with orders 
for cold-rolled strip for early delivery. The market is 
firm at regular prices. 


Fluorspar.—Some of the producers during the week 
advanced the price of gravel fluorspar $1.50 a ton to 
$17.50, mines, and the market now appears established 
at that price. at which some carlot sales have been 
made. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut manufactur- 
ers have adopted the present discounts for the first 
quarter with the exception of stove bolts, which were 
advanced 10 per cent. The present prices, except on 
stove bolts, have been in effect almost a year, having 
been in force since December, 1924. A few months ago 
competitive conditions resulted in a 10 per cent decline 
in stove bolts. Makers contend that that price is out 
of line with other bolt prices and consequently have 
restored the discount that was adopted last December. 
Some contracts have been taken for the first quarter. 
Demand continues good, although orders from the auto- 
motive industry have fallen off. Specifications on rivet 
contracts are fair but new business is light. Prices for 
the first quarter have not been named except on small 
rivets. 


Coke.—The coke market is soft and demand for by- 
product coke for domestic use has not revived. Ohio 
by-product coke for domestic purposes declined 50c. a 
ton during the week to $7.50. Ohio by-product foundry 
coke has been marked down 50c. to $8.50, ovens, for 
December shipment, and Ashland by-product foundry 
coke has been advanced 50c. to $7.50, ovens, for the 
same delivery. Some by-product foundry coke con- 
tracts are being taken for the first quarter and first 
half subject to monthly price adjustments. Connells- 
ville foundry coke ranges from $6 to $7.50, ovens, for 
the best brands, with some grades offered at $5.25. 
Makers are declining to quote for the first quarter. 
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Old Material—The market has become extremely 
dull and lacks strength, although with the limited 
amount of business done in the past week prices are 
untested and quotations are unchanged. Dealers ar 
vell covered on existing contracts, so that there is 

e trading between them. One local consumer has 
suspended shipments on blast furnace scrap. A Cleve- 
land foundry during the week purchased several] hun- 


dred tons of low phosphorus meltir 


@¢ scrap at $20.50 
‘ ] . . ] 4 + > ay lv a+ 
and a ageaier has covered agains this orde! large VY at 
$19 to $19.50. With a decrease in the demand, the sup- 
ply of scrap appears more plentiful than for some time 
and dealers re showing more eagerness to book ot 
» Dp sts for De mber t have been issued 
f the Detroit automobil mpanies are con- 
! maller than for several months, reflecting 
t mer f iton n during the 
‘ y ny ¥ IT } 
W i 
gTOss 
r7 v Tf . $17.7 
ling f 17 
Ra na ; ¢ 0 
t sphorus 19.2 
Cas n boring 1.25to 14 
4 + e 
Ma shor to 14.( 
Mix t ngs 1.2 14.56 
Cor ed si ( 16.( 
Ralire i wrouegl ) 15.{ 
Railroad n ‘ 9 9} 
Light ft dled é 12.7 
Stee ax iT gs ] t 1 50 
N cas ( 18 
p forge last 7 | 
R i erate t 14 
d flu 19 


Philadelphia 


Plate Prices Advanced $4 a Ton by Three 
Mills—Larger Sales of Pig Iron 


PHILADELPHIA, De | Three of th ve npank 
I n Pe in e p 
a } ’ ec ‘ 4 y 
é fF< oO! De er « | 
thy TH y 
I ! .60¢e Pitt 1! 
f , ffort of th . 
mill é l 
T ] ¢ I in ¢ 
t x edir ve 
' th 
H ee! f } é r? 
ong 
I I I l ‘ ‘ et 
‘ ntl u i ttlement 

l irnat Y I Vv « it o4, Cor 
nell le, with one or tw f st ke ng 
been sold at $ 0. The pig iron trade is nfident that 
a resumption of anthracite coal mining wi!l not affec 
the price f pig iron, which has advanced $2.50 a ton 
since the strike began. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron within the last week 
amounted to 30,000 tons or more, a larger total than 
in any of the two or three preceding weeks 4 central 
Pennsylvania steel company bought 4500 tons of basi 
at a reported delivered price of about $25.50, and a 
plat mill near PI iladelphia bought 5000 tons at about 
$23, delivered. Two cast iron pipe companies wer 
buyers, one taking close to 10,000 tons of foundry iron 
and the other about 5000 tons. A part of this pipe 


iron is to come from abroad. Aside from these lots 
the majority of sales were of moderate size and mostly 
for first quarter delivery. Quotations on foundry iron 
23, furnace, for No. 2 plain, $23.50 
for No. 2X and $24 for No. 1X. Furnaces are not 
pressing sales even at these prices, having good order 
books and small stocks. Considerable foreign iron is 
being sold, one of the larger transactions amounting 


are very firm at 9 
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to 3000 tons. Quotations on foreign iron are generally 
on the basis of $22, Philadelphia, duty paid. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
‘ those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 


7 6« to $1.63 per gross ton: 
East. Pa. Ni 2 plain, 1.75 to 


2.25 sil ini soe eg cskue Boma ee ae a ll 23.76 to $24.13 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 24.26to 24.63 
ee, Pe, SOO. Gay csssuckurascass Sew aaa 
Virginia No 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

. Lpagah Gan MaRS ae eee 27.67 to 28.67 
Virginia N X, 3.25 to 75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 
Basic red eastern Pa..... 23.00 to 23.50 
Gray forge 23.00 to 23.50 
Malleable ohh ais ee leew 24.00 to 25.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

ce) 5 ie maa ae a Ok aah ee | 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 
PUNE | ce miGe.s ible xe Aareue 24.50 


Ferroalloys.—Some contracts for ferromanganese 
for first quarter have been made at $115, furnace. The 
leading domestic producer has two furnaces in blast 
and has a substantial volume of business on its books. 
Importers continue to quote the same price as is quoted 
on domestic alloy. 


Pp 


Billets —Although $36, Pittsburgh, for rerolling bil- 
lets and $41 for forging billets are the quotations of 
Eastern producers, they are not able to get these prices 
in all cases and some sales have been made at $35 and 
$40. Consumers object to paying the advance, but the 
mills, being short of semi-finished steel, are not anxious 
for orders. 


Plates.—Three plate mills have announced an ad- 
vance in price from 1.60c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh. This 
applies on tonnage for prompt shipment and on first 
quarter contracts also. Two other mills have made no 
definite decision and are still taking orders at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, but it was indicated today that they might 
follow shortly. One of these mills has been asking 2c., 
Pittsburgh,, for first quarter, but has not closed any 
business at that price. In one or two cases consumers 
have covered for specific requirements at 1.60c. for 
December and 1.70c. for January, but it is now doubtful 
vhether any mill would consider the 1.60c. quotatien 
for delivery beyond the end of the year. The past 
we brought in substantial orders, many consumers 

nder cover at 1.60c. on their December re- 

Structural Shapes.—November was the best month 
f the year for Eastern structural shape mills. The 

line Eastern producer has a large backlog and is 

ling firmly to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, with 2c. asked on 

t quarter business. Mill deliveries are lengthening, 

it is still possible to obtain shipments in two or 
three weeks from some mills. Only on very desirable 


nnage for prompt specification is 1.90c., Pittsburgh, 
haded. One or two more buildings for the 
S Centennial Exposition will soon be up for bids, 
t the steel requirements have not yet been made 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have ad- 


need prices on black and galvanized sheets and are 
quoting 4.65c. for black and 5.85c. for galvanized. 
Prices for local delivery are as follows: 
Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c iror 
I except bands), 3.20 round edge iron, 3.50c 


dge teel, iron finished, 1% x ™% in., 3.50¢ 

round edge steel, planished, 4.30c.: tank steel plates 
‘ nd heavier, 2.80c. to 3c.: tank steel plates, 
blue nnealed steel sheets. No. 10 eage 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.65c.: galvanized 
et N 2s rage 5 R5e 


gag Square, twisted and dé 
steel bars, 3c.; structural shapes. 2.7fc. to 
2.9 diamond pattern plates, 4 in., 5.80c vs in., 
(he spring steel, 5c.; rounds and hexagons, cold 
1 steel, 4c squares and flats, cold-rolled 
steel, 4.5( steel hoops, 25c., base; steel bands, 
N gage to ¥; in., inclusive, 3.90c.; rails, 3.20c 
el, 8.50 Norway iron, 6.50c 


Bars.—Steel bar mills are loaded with orders and 
deliveries are so far extended that shipments earlier 
than January, particularly on small bars, are difficult 
to obtain. The price is firm at 2c., Pittsburgh. Some 
mills continue to make first quarter contracts at that 
price, though 2.10c. has. been quoted and obtained on 
small orders. The effort to establish 2.10c. as the first 
quarter contract price has not yet succeeded. Bar iron 
mills had a good month in November and are in fairly 


comfortable position. Eastern mills quote 2.22c., Phil- 
adelphia. 
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Sheets.—Eastern sheet mills are well sold ahead, 
having enough business on their books to carry them 
well into first quarter. Some of this has been taken 
at the new prices, namely 2.50c. for blue annealed, 
3.35c. for black and 4.60c. for galvanized, Pittsburgh 
base. 


Imports.—Pig iron imports here last week totaled 
5700 tons, of which 2850 came from England, 2000 from 
India, 500 from Germany and 350 from the Netherlands. 
Swedish iron ore imports were 6799 tons and 8871 tons 
of manganese ore came from British West Africa 
France shipped 62 tons of blooms and Germany 50 tons 
of steel bars. 


Old Material—An Eastern steel company bought 
bundled sheets, machine shop turnings and stove plate 
in the last week at $15.50, which was an advance of 50c. 
a ton compared with its previous purchase. Only small 
lots of heavy melting steel have been sold, one mill 
paying $17.50 and another $18. A sale at $18.50 was 
made, but special considerations were involved.  Al- 
though scrap prices are firm, with a tendency to ad- 
vance whenever buyers show any interest, the lack of 
buying at Pittsburgh has been reflected in some meas- 
ure in the East. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.. .. .$17.50 to $18.00 
Scrap rails ..... hee. ada w ou, Sn: ee 
Steel rails for rolling......... . 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 

WY se cian ec es et is ati lo te acne 22.00 to 22.50 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 21.50 to 22.00 
Rolled steel wheels............. 21.50 to 22.00 
Cast iren car wheele........«; 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... - 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 yard wrought.... (asvend aera 
wee UC Eee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 15.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace) a eine ie 13.50to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WORMS): scincns “s td if 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ing mill) ‘ : 15.50 t 16. 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva 

lent) ara oy . 15.50 lf 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mill) ‘ 
Cast borings (for chemical! plant) 17.00 to 
No. 1 cast ; 18.00 1 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

works) 17.50 t 1s 
Railroad grate bars 3 ~-- 15.00 to 
Stove plate (for steel works). 15.00 t 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 17.50 to 18.0! 
Shafting 8.00to 24.1 


enn DS a a Seine es atidt wanes 24.00 to 25.00 


Plans of New Companies 


The Palm Oil Machine Corporatior 1100 North A 
Plainfield, N. J., has been organized with a capital 
shares of no par value, to manufacture machines and p 
Officers and directors are Edward M. Carroll, president and 
general manager late vice-president Deep Sea Salvage Co! 
poration; William Newcorn, vice-president and general coun 
sel, former deputy attorney general of New Jersey; Clinton 
B. Repp, secretary and treasurer, former vice-president and 
general manager Vitaphone Co. and head of the Repp Lab 
oratories. The corporation has acquired the exclusive licens 
for the sale, lease and use of a mechanical process for 
cracking and shelling the palm nut and extracting the oll- 
bearing kernel. This process has been designed and devel 
oped by Mr. Repp. The equipment will be built at his fac 
tory and will be leased to the growers. The first installation 
consists of 25 units for the Honduras Palm Nut Growers 
Association, which is expected to consume 30,000 tons of 
these wild palm nuts a month and produce 5000 tons of oil 
bearing kernel for use in this market and 20,000 tons of fuel 
brick for local consumption 

The Rankin-Kennedy Foundry, Inc., 111 Gotthari Street, 
Newark, N. J., has been organized with a capital of $125,000 
to manufacture gray iron, semi-steel and special nickel alloy 
jobbing and machinery castings. The company has taken 
over and is now operating what was known as the Morrison 
Foundry, which is fully equipped for jobbing and production 
work, with a capacity of 15 tons per day. 





The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
has appointed the Edgcomb Steel Co., Eleventh and Cam- 
bria Streets, Philadelphia, as its warehouse distributor of 
cold-finished steel bars and special cold-finished sections in 
the Philadelphia district. 
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Trade Changes 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has opened a new district 
office in Lima, Peru, in charge of W. G. Bolton. This office 
and the one at Oruro, Bolivia, are branches of the company’s 
office at Santiago, Chile, of which W. R. Judson is manager. 
The Oruro office is in charge of P. G. Gilliard, succeeding 
Erling Winsnes, who has returned to the United States 

The Stroh-Butler Co., steel] industry raw materials sales 
agent and jobber, has moved its offices from the Stambaugh 
Building to the new 13-story First National Bank Building, 
Youngstown 

Pittsburgh offices of the J. E. Moss Iron Works, Wheeling, 
W. Va., George L. Ballou, district sales manager in charge, 
have been removed from 809 Keystone Building to 414 
Bessemer Building 

Kuhn-Lawry, Inc., doing a brokerage and jobbing business 
in iron and steel, has moved from the Bowman Building to 
710 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 

The Price Iron & Steel Co., scrap broker, 122 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, will open on Nov. 23 a branch 
office in Milwaukee Howard A. Bateson, recently of the 
Chicago office of Rogers, Brown & Crocker Brothers, Inc., 


The Ranson & Orr Co., 819 Dixie Terminal Building 
Cincinnati, dealer in pig iron, coke and alloys, will move 
711 Dixie Terminal Building, where the company will 


ive more space William § Ranson president, and 
Delvin Orr, vice-president, formerly associated with the 
Matthew Addy Co., formed a year ago the company bear- 
ing their names 

William H. J. Fitzgerald & Co 261 Franklin Street, 
Boston, machine tools, have moved from room 206 to 


room 615 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore Ine 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, has been appointed sales representative 
for the Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co Bridgeport, 


The Tool Equipment Sales Co 18 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, C. B. Cole president, has been appointed exclusive 
tory representative for the Chicago territory of the New 
Process Twist Drill ¢ Taunton, Ma 
Al Chalmers Mfg. Ce opening a brar ule office 
t Houston, Tex., in charge of R. I. Moore, previously in the 
Dallas office. Temporary quarters are at 231 Rodgers Build- 
after Jan. 1 tl ffice will be at 1108 Post-Dispatch 
Building With t establishment of th office, th npany 
ble rr effectively to serve it custo! ! this 
t H t ited ich 
the D vi Fr. W. !} inl ct 
iger 
A tl | ted I I l ( i i to 
i ( n Lies 1 the Southern Sta i with 
ingement th Ba Sales 
{ I i ‘ i 
\ rs Ur Grapl ( Saginaw 
MI i H I W lruff ite vice lent 
i ina | d Al be 5S. H late 
i nag i H. Randa W is 
! Hart r.! oe 
McW ( J 1 Pipe ¢ Birmingha i pened 
n ¢ r ul-¢ Bank Building, Cl gC ts fifth 
s t Shir H Birminghan harge 
The Bar & Billet Scraper Co Inc., l incor- 
porated in New York, has taken over the patents and 
yatent rights for the United States and foreign coun- 


tries for a mechanical device for the hot scraping of 
billets and sheet bars, during the process of rolling The 
company is located in the offices of Perin & Marshall, 
consulting engineers, 40 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


The officers are Frank I Estep, president: Harry Dobrin, 
vice-president; D. J. Ogilvie, secretary and treasurer 


P. M. Patterson. of W. J. Patterson & Co., San Francisco, 
and H. B. Green, formerly San Francisco sales agent for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., have organized the firm of Green & 
Patterson with offices in the Monadnock Building, and will 
represent the following concerns: Interstate Iron & Steel 
Co., Graham Bolt & Nut Co., Moltrup Steel Products Co., 
J. R. Johnson & Co., Inc., Morgan Pngineering Co., Tredegar 
Co.. Titusville Forge Co., Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., St. 
Louis Steel Products Co., and the Califo Metal & General 
Cleanser. 
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FABRICATED STEEL 


Awards Total About 26,000 Tons and New Work 
Up for Bids Amounts to 12,000 Tons 


October and 
beginning 
less 
week was about 
The largest 
f oft building in New York 
ana 2450 tor TO! New York work. Th 


Following 
November 


to snow 


the unusual activity of 
lettings of structural 
a slight falling off, with inquiries 


The tots of awards for the 


steel are 
also 


humerou 


al 


or + ‘ 
26,000 ns and inquiries total 12,000 tons. 


1 


awards were 2600 tons for a 


Subway © 





argest 1600 tons, for New York subways. 
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Structural Projects Pending 
Po) ‘ ‘ Sa | ] +] , 
Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowit ye 
‘ew ubways sect { é : oI 
b S 
‘ I hmone Va 
I bu E Wi Havel F'la., tor 
g ege ( ttvs xz Pa evr i é 
Big | l, bridge t< 
Per \ i t H é Peor I SOD S 
I g, Sou Deart S ( 1g it 
t S 
Canal S$ New O s { G p ] 
(sy ver, genera I ctor 
Bank building Aurora, | 0 tons 
United States Engineers, Portland, Oré barge, 250 tons 
Scottish Rite Temple, Oakland, Cal 800 tons 
Viscose C« ParkersBurg, W "a.. artificial silk manufac- 
tur £ p nt 2000 tons 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Santa Fe Orders 2850 Cars and Other Roads 
Enter Market for Total of 2140 


The Santa Fe has distributed orders for 2850 freight 
cars and other roads are inquiring for a total of 2140 
cars, the largest new inquiry being from the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia for 1000 gondolas. Twenty- 
one locomotives have been ordered. The principal items 
of the week follow: 

Orders for 21 


mining properties in Chile 


industrial electric locomotives for 


placed with 


use n 


have been the 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. The Andes Copper Co., 
Potrerille, Chile, has ordered 10 10-ton trolley type locomo- 
ives and 2 15-ton combination trolley and battery type 


tives, all with contrac 


Chile Exploration Co 


‘tor control and air brakes. The 
Chile, has ordered 6 
25-ton pusher loco- 
equipment and 
by the Westinghouse 

Works 

hison, Topeka & Santa Fe has distributed orders 


Chuquicamata, 
and 3 
order including substation 
will be built jointly 
Baldwin Locomotive 


combination locomotives 


notives, the gear 


‘he | ymotives 


8 a f ws Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., 1000 
n ( & Foundry Co., 1350; General American Car 
I r ars consisted of refrigerator, furni- 
x : irs 
r} Lehigh Valley, which recently inquired for 1000 cars 
idd na quest for bids on 100 70-ton 
a 
P f Fruit Express is authorized the purchase of 
rs, but the inquiry has not yet been 
Atl t ( st Line i the market for 525 box cars 
S I st cars, also 72 passenger 
\ New \ k Central’s inquiries 
9 f which 1050 are to be hopper 
box rs Bids 1 124 passenger 
| ) i & Western is now in tl 
x ih i - ib Se cars 
* 
Reinforcing Steel 
Projects Awarded 
4 ment Hotel, Evanston, Ill, 150 tons t 
Wolford Hote Danvil Ill., 400 tons to Olney J. Dean 
Cor k Road bridge, Niles Center, Ill., 140 tons to the 
I Sf ‘ 
Power 1S¢ Sanitary Distri Nil Center, Ill 600 
Inland St ( 
Cor 1 Apartments, Cornelia and Lake Shore Drive, 
Cl ¥ 600 tons to the American System of Reinforcing 
] cs Stat road work. 100 tons to Concrete Steel Co 
Grand Rapids Trust Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., office build- 
nz. 150 tons to Concrete Stee Co 
Ma Hopkins Hot San Francisco, 600 tons to an un- 
Projects Pending 
Pat Gart ( 1140 West Congress Street, Chicago, 


nd office building, 300 tons A 
Crawford Avenue 
Lind Construction Co., 


ent’s School, 


Alschuler, architect 
and Park Street, 
general contractor 

Architects, Hola- 


Paradise Theater 
ago, 110 tons 
St. Vin 
bird & Roche 


Chicago, 100 tons 
Chicago 


Fenger School 


Chicago Board of Education, 1400 tons. 
] Ww. ¢ truction Co., low bidder 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill., 300 tons 
North Chicago Hospital, North Chicago, Ill., 100 tons. 
Elgin Clock Cx Elgin, Ill., 300 tons. 
Waterway Paper Products Co., Chicago, 200 tons 


son Morris 
Reese Hospital 


Jewish Pec 


Institute 
Chicago, 


unit, an 
400 tons 
yple’s Institute, Chicago 


addition to the Michael 


200 tons, 
Building 


Chicage 150 tons 


Sixty-nintl 


Street and Emerald Avenue, 
Bell & 
Avenue, C 
Apartment 
Washington 


Howell Co., Larchmont Street 
135 

O'Rourke & Cea.. Fe 

170 tons 

High School 


and Ravenswood 


nicago, tactory 
hotel for 


Street 


building 
Albert 
Chicago, 


tons. 

West 

East Side Junior Terre Haute, Ind., 200 tons. 
Atwater Bridge, Milwaukee. 500 

Co., Milwaukee, successful bidder 


ing cement 


tons Stein Construction 
at $224,455.50, not includ- 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zine 
—___A———_ (Spot) ——— —— 
2 Electro- New New St New St 
Nov. Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
| Pee 14.37% 14.00 62.6214 9.80 9.50 9.12% 8.77} 
Bi skewed, 14.37% 14.00 63.05 9.75 9.50 9.10 8.75 — 
NSE ot 14.37% 14.00 : 7 9.75 9.50 9.10 8.75 
eine tale as 14.37% 14.00 64.00 9.50 9.25 9.10 8.75 
Dec 
Rusia hs 14.3714 14.00 63.75 9.50 9.25 9.05 8.70 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price ™4c. higher 


New York 


NEW YORK, Dec. 1. 
Business has been retarded by the Thanksgiving 
holiday. The markets are generally slow and lower. 
A reduction in lead has accentuated the weakness in 
copper and has sympathetically affected zinc. Tin is 
the only metal to advance. 


Copper.—Prices have continued to decline. Electro- 
lytic copper is selling at the lowest level in many 
weeks. It is readily available at 14.25c., delivered, and 
some insist that this can be shaded. The chief reason 
for the prevailing weakness is lack of buying by Europe, 
which is always counted upon to take a considerable 
portion of the American output. Supplies here are 
therefore larger. In such circumstances domestic con- 
sumers maintain a cautious attitude and prices nat- 
urally sag. There is not much domestic demand as 
users are fairly well protected for some time and will 
not buy except at advantageous levels. Lake copper is 
also lower at 14.37%%c., delivered. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of November, based on daily quota- 
tions in THE IRON AGE, was 14.67c., delivered. The 
average price of electrolytic copper was 14.36c., refin- 
ery, or 14.61c., delivered. 

Tin.—There was only one active day last week 
Nov. 24—when 500 to 600 tons was bought, most of it 
by consumers. The deliveries involved were largely 
December-January, with some February-March speci- 
fied. Except for this one active day the market would 
have been stagnant the entire week, because all the 
other days were dull. On Friday, Nov. 27, about 125 
tons was sold. A fair business was reported for yes- 
terday, Nov. 30, the 300 tons changing hands going 
mostly to consumers. Sales today were light, with 
spot Straits quoted at 63.75c., New York. The statistics 
for November are interesting. Tin in stocks and land- 
ing on Nov. 30 were 1904 tons, with deliveries into con- 
sumption totaling 5670 tons. These deliveries were 
larger than expected and the announcement yesterday 
should have enlivened the market. The world figures 
show Straits shipments to have been 7820 tons, a fairly 
large total. The world’s visible supply revealed an 
increase over October of 2429 tons, or more than was 
expected; in this paragraph a week or so ago an in- 
crease was forecast. This increase is regarded as an 
unfavorable factor on the future course of prices and 
the increase in deliveries a favorable one. 


Lead.—The feature of the week is the reduction 
yesterday by the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
of its contract price from 9.75c. to 9.50¢., New York. 
This is the first reduction in many weeks. The outside 
market is also lower, with quotations at 9.25c., St. 
Louis, or 9.50c., New York. For some weeks an appar- 
ent shrinkage in consumption in Europe has been going 
on, although this is not admitted in all quarters of the 
market. As indicated in this paragraph last week, 
there has not been the usual consumption of Mexican 
lead in Europe and it has been attracted to this mar- 
ket because of the high prices. The lower levels which 
are now developing are due partly to this situation. 

Zinc.—The advance in prime Western zine which 
was in full force a week ago has given place to lower 
prices. Today the market is more or less unsettled, 
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with this grade quoted at 8.70c. to 8.75c., St. Louis, or 
9.05e. to 9.10c., New York, for December delivery. 
Future shipments are about five points lower for each 
month. The decline is due in part to more eagerness 
on the part of sellers to do business and consequent 
disinclination by consumers to buy in the face of a 
market which shows a tendency to decline from levels 
considered extremely high. At the moment domestic 
demand is not active nor is there much selling for 
export. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is still quoted 
at 34c., with shot nickel at 35c. and electrolytic nickel 
at 38c. 

Antimony.—Pronounced strength still prevails. Chi- 
nese metal for spot delivery is still scarce at 20c.; New 
York, duty paid, and January arrival has sold at the 
same quotation. February-March shipment from the 
East is quoted at 18.50c., duty paid. 

Aluminum. —Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 28c., refinery. 

Old Metals.—The market is sluggish and business 
is slow. Dealers’ selling prices in cents per lb. are as 
follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucibl 14.00 


Copper, heavy and wire . 13.00 
Copper, light and bottoms ; 11.75 
Heavy machine composition 10.00 
Brass, heavy : : — - 9 00 
Brass, light 7 , , ‘ : 7.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 9.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 9.50 
Lead, heavy 8.50 
Lead, tea 7.00 
Zinc a : 5.75 
Cast aluminum 21.50 
Sheet aluminum 21.50 
Chicago 
Dec. 1.—Copper is slightly lower and tin has 
shaded off in a speculative market. Lead and anti- 


mony remain unchanged and zine has advanced under 
the influence of good demand. Among the old metals 
copper clips, copper bottoms and lead pipe are quoted 
at lower prices. We quote in carload lots: Lake cop- 
per, 14.35c.; tin, 64.25c.; lead, 9.70c.; zinc, 8.85c.; in 
less than carload lots, antimony, 21.50c. On old metals 
we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
11.25c.; copper bottoms, 9.75c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow 
brass, 8c.; lead pipe, 8.25c.; zinc, 5.25c.; pewter, No. 1, 
37c.; tin foil, 44¢c.; block tin, 52c.; all being dealers’ 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 





Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


THe IRoN AGE this week adds to its non-ferrous 
market report mill prices on rolled non-ferrous prod- 
ucts. The f.o.b. mill prices published below apply at 
practically all important producing points, whether in 
the Chicago district, Detroit, New England or else- 
where. On copper and brass products freight up to 
75c. per 100 lb. is allowed on shipments of 500 Ib. or 
over. New York warehouse prices, as heretofore, are 
shown on the last editorial page—in this issue on page 
1578. 

List Prices Per Lb., F.O.B. Mill 


On Copper and Brass Products Freight Up to 75c. Per 
100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets 

High brass 19%e 

Copper, hot rolled 2%c 

SS Odeo ore cette 12¢c 

Lead (full sheets) 131 
Seamless Tubes 

High brass ; 24¢ 

Copper . gee be 24%c 
Rods 

High brass .. ; 17 Ke. 

Peeee BOOMS 4 <6 ce czvas yak -- 19%Cc. 
Wire 

Copper .... antl : ; . 16%e 

Pe NNER ss wade ens ieee 19 %< 
Copper in Rolls....... co buiraS a 21% 
Brazed Brass Tubing is ie 27 %c 


A power conference is to be held in Chicago, 
Jan. 26 to 29, 1926. Arthur L. Rice, Power Plant 
Engineering, Chicago, is chairman of committee on 
arrangements. It is proposed to take up the power 
resources of the country, the best ways in which those 
resources may be utilized, the trends in economical 
power generation and economy in small plants. 
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PERSONAL 


G. H. Fristoe, formerly connected with the Stocker 
Rumely-Wachs Co., Chicago, assumed charge of the 
sales department of the Riverside Machinery Depot, 


Edgar Var rme? e western Pennsy 
Vania s lepartment o e Carnegie Steel Co., has 

ned +} organ B. N ll & ( 294 
Mac I \ I New \ K rters oft cast 1ro? 

( he Por M son works in France 
i epre-enti S Luxemburg or 
ha eel mills 

| \ \ w ha } ? j rr’ ol Wils n- 
B ler in! hir s, 2 Rector Street, 
» 

W i J nes nas been app yinted PI ilade ph a dis- 


trict manager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., suc- 
ding H. H. Seabrook, who has been assigned to 


special duties Mr. James was born in Philadelphia 
n 1879, and has been in the Philadelphia office of t] 


Westinghouse company since 1909. Since 1923 he has 
been manager of the industrial division. He has been 
active in Philadelphia sections of the American Inst! 
tute of Electrical Engineers, of which he is a past 
‘hairman, and the Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. He is a past president of the Engi 
neers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

H. A. Watkins has been appointed metropohtan 
district sales manager for the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
with offices in the Pershing Square Building, New 
York. Mr. Watkins has had a wide experience in gen- 
eral industrial and utility development work. He is 
better known, perhaps, for his work as Superintendent 
of Docks in New York, under the Mitchel administra- 
tion, and as a major of engineers during the late war, 


Max L. Robinson has been appointed sales manager 
for Roth Brothers & Co., 1400 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of electrical machinery. He has 
been for several years in the Chicago office of the com 
pany as specialty sales manager. He formerly repre 
sented, in the Kansas City territory, the Century 
Electric Co., St. Louis, and the Cutler-Hammer Co., 
Milwaukee. 


Joseph Wainwright has been appointed general sales 
manager of the machinery department of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, having jurisdic- 
tion over al] district offices. Mr. Wainwright was for- 
merly Eastern sales manager of the machinery depart- 
ment, having been appointed to that position about a 
year ago. He has been connected with the company 
for 18 years, serving successively as manager of th 
Detroit, Boston and Philadelphia offices. 


W. J. Nugent, vice-president and general managet 
Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president to succeed Charles Piez. Prentiss Coonley wa 
elected vice-president and C. A. MacDonald, secretary, 
was elected to fill a vacancy on the board of directors. 
Mr. Nugent has been associated with the company sinc« 
1918, when the present plant was erected. Since 1918 
he has served as vice-president and in 1921 became 
general manager as well. The interests of Mr. Piez 
have been taken over by Mr. Nugent and others. Th 
company was organized in 1916 and has made electri 
steel castings since its inception. A larg electric an- 
nealing furnace of reciprocating type was recently in- 
stalled and the entire output is now annealed in this 
furnace. 


H. E. Molter, who has been assistant personnel 
director with the White Motor Co., Cleveland, has been 
appointed personnel director of that company and H. J. 
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McCorkle has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager in charge of the per- 
sonnel section of the company’s executive offices. The 
work of the two appointees was formerly in charge of 
D. W. K. Peacock, personnel director, who has resigned 
and who for the present wiil devote his attention to 
personal business. 

Edward J. Fucik has resigned as_ vice-president 
Great Lakes Dredging & Dock Co., 104 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, to become vice-president and director 
Fitzsimons & Connell Dredge & Dock Co., 10 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. He has been affiliated with 
the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. since 1908, having 
been elected vice-president and director in 1922. 


Joseph A. Horne, vice-president Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford; F. B. Farnsworth, president and treas- 
urer Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, and H. H. 
Pease, president and treasurer New Britain Machine 
Co., New Britain, have been made directors of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association. 

R. R. Cuthbertson, formerly manager of the Chicago 
office for Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, 
has joined the sales force of Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co., 
117 North Jefferson Street, Chicago. 

E. G..Jones has become general superintendent In- 
land Steel Co. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, effective Nov. 1. 
Mr. Jones gained his first experience in the production 
of sheets in 1906, at the Stark Rolling Mills, Canton, 
Ohio. After leaving Canton he filled the positions of 
superintendent and general manager McCullough Iron 
Co., Wilmington, Del. In 1920 he went to the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., as general in- 
spector and assistant superintendent. More recently 
he was general superintendent Dominion Alloy Steel 
Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 

Charles C. Boyden, who formerly represented 
Crocker Brothers in the New England territory, has 
associated himself with Fred F. French Co., real es- 
tate, New York, and will make his headquarters at 
Miami, Fla. 

George P. Baldwin, general merchandising man- 
ager General Electric Co., was elected a vice-president 
of the company on Nov. 20. In his new position Mr. 
Baldwin will have charge of activities connected with 
the electrification of steam railroads. He will be at 
120 Broadway, New York. Charles E. Patterson, vice- 
president in charge of finance since 1920, will take 
charge of all merchandising activities of the company, 
including supervision of supply houses, with head- 
quarters at Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Patterson’s account- 
ing department responsibilities will be assumed by the 
comptroller, S. L. Whitestone. Mr. Baldwin was born 
in San Francisco, Jan. 22, 1874. He was graduated 
from Leland Stanford University in 1896. In 1897 he 
entered the employ of the Stanley Electric Mfg. Co., 
which in 1903 was bought by the General Electric Co. 
At that time Mr. Baldwin became vice-president of the 
Blaisdell Co., Los Angeles, where he remained until 
1910, when he was made manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of the General Electric Co. In 1915 he was made 
manager of the Atlantic district, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. When the merchandising department 
was created in 1923, he was made its first manager. 
Mr. Patterson was born in New York in April, 1866. 
He is a graduate of Princeton University, combining 
his studies with a position with the New York Central 
Railroad, of which he became assistant comptroller. 
In 1901 he was made comptroller American Locomotive 
Co. In 1909 he became associated with the General 
Electric Co. and in 1913, when R. E. Steele died, he 
was made comptroller, a position he held until 1920, 
when he was elected a vice-president. 


Walter F. Mulhall, who for the past four years has 
been an account executive with the G. M. Basford Co., 
advertising, 17 East Forty-second Street, New York, has 
been elected vice-president of the company. Before join- 
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ing the Basford company, he was assistant to the general 
superintendent of the Midvale Steel Co., then assistant 
to the vice-president of the Tacony Steel and Penn- 
Seaboard Steel companies. 


Paul P. Hubbard has been elected vice-president 
and general manager National Carbon Co., 30 East 
Forty-second Street, New York. Mr. Hubbard began 
his career in 1905 at the Electrometallurgical Works, 
Kanawha Falls, W. Va., as chemist. Later he was 
transferred to the Niagara Falls plant of the Union 
Carbon & Carbide Co., of which he eventually became 
superintendent. His first position with the National 
Carbon Co. was as works manager of the electrode 
plants; later, in charge of production of all plants. His 
present advancement places him in charge of all phases 
of activities of the National Carbon Co. and its asso- 
ciated companies, including the National Carbon Co. of 
San Francisco and the Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 


H. A. Brassert, of H. A. Brassert & Co., Chicago, 
has been elected a director of the Blaw-Knox Co., P:tts 
burgh. 

James A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, was signally honored Nov. 18 
at a banquet at the Union League Club of that city. 
Addresses by United States Senators William M. But- 
ler, Massachusetts, and Frank B. Willis, Ohio, were 
both laudatory in their references to Mr. Campbell’s 
achievements in building up the Youngstown company. 

Charles L. Miner has become associated with the 
V. E. Montgomery Co., Cincinnati, dealer in pig iron, 
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ANDREW FLETCHER, president American Locomotive 
Co., New York, and also of the W. & A. Fletcher Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., died in New York Nov. 29 at the age 
of 61. Mr. Fletcher was 
born in New York, June 
8, 1864; was educated at 
the College of the City of 
New York, and later 
studied naval architecture 
and marine engineering. 
He came from a long line 
of ship-builders of Scotch 
ancestry whose first Amer- 
ican representative crossed 
the water five generations 
ago. His business inter- 
ests were wide in scope, 
extending deeply into the 
use of iron and steel. He 
was a leader also in oil 
and banking. His direc- 
torships included the 
American Locomotive Co., 
of which he was presi- : 
dent; American Car & = ANDREW FLETCHER 
Foundry Co.; Atlantic, =: 

Gulf & West Indies Steam- 

ship Lines; Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation; Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Consolidated Iron Works, 
Hoboken, of which he was president; First National 
Bank, Hoboken; Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., of 
which he was.president; Superheater Co., New York; 
the W. & A. Fletcher Co. (North River Iron Works), 
Hoboken, of which he was president; William Cramp 
& Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., Philadelphia; 
Richmond Locomotive Works, of which ke was treas- 
urer; North River Derrick Co.; Bucyrus Co.; Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co.; Consolidated Textile Corporation; 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., and Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping for the United States. He was a trustee of the 
American Surety Co., and a member of the Society of 
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coke and alloys. He has been in the iron and steel 
industry for 30 years and has been connected with 
Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, the Matthew Addy 
Co., Cincinnati, and W. C. Runyon & Co., Pittsburgh. 


Howard A. Bateson has been placed in charge of 
a branch office in Milwaukee opened by the Price Iron 
& Steel Co., Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. Mr. 
Bateson formerly was connected with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, and Rogers, 
Brown & Co. 


Jacob Disston, Jr., treasurer Henry Disston & 
Sons Co., together with the following, have been nom- 
inated as councillors of the American Management 
Association for 1926 and. 1927: Dr. Otto P. Geier, 
director, employees’ service department, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co.; Neil C. Lamont, assistant to 
vice-president, Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration; E. S. McClelland, personnel director, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; Louis L. Park, super- 
visor of welfare, American Locomotive Co.; George 
Satterthwaite, vice-president, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc.; and W. H. Winans, manager, industrial relations 
department, Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 


L. A. Carter, for the past 12 years associated with 
the Lehmann Machine Co., St. Louis, as chief engineer 
and for several years as president of that company, 
has again entered the field of consulting engineering 
and has established himself at 3560 Chouteau Avenue, 
St. Louis. He has specialized in the designing and 
developing of machine tools and also special machinery, 
including devices for meeting production problems. 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Society of Naval Engineers, and the Institute of En- 
gineers and Shipbuilders of Scotland. He was a member 
of the Engineers Club and Railroad Club of New York, 
and of some ten others. Mr. Fletcher was instrumental 
in the production of the first three turbine-driven steam 
vessels launched in the United States. These were the 
Governor Cobb, the Yale and the Harvard, the two 
latter being fast boats running from New York to 
Boston, later from Los Angeles to San Diego and prom- 
inent in transport service across the English Channel 
during the Wor!d War. Mr. Fletcher was largely re- 
sponsible for changing the old side-wheel propulsion of 
ferry boats to two propellers, one at each end. His 
engines, including the double compound type developed 
by him, went into many prominent steamers, on the 
Hudson River and Long Island Sound as well as in 
coastwise travel. 


GporGE BRYANT McCorMAck, for years one of the 
most prominent of Alabama coal operators and an 
industrial and financial leader in the Birmingham dis- 
trict, died Saturday, Nov. 28, of heart failure. He 
was chairman of the board of directors of the Alabama 
By-Products Corporation and member of boards of 
directors of Birmingham banks. Mr. McCormack was 
born in Plattin, Mo., removed to Tennessee in 1880, 
and went to Birmingham in that year with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. In the eighteen- 
nineties he was general manager of the company during 
the administration of N. Baxter, Jr., as president. 


LAWRENCE H. MCWANE, president Lynchburg Foun- 
dry Co., Lynchburg, Va., manufacturer of cast iron 
pipe, died on Nov. 24 at his home in Lynchburg from 
pneumonia. He was 42 years old and had been presi- 
dent of the Lynchburg Foundry Co. since 1914, when 
he succeeded his father, the late Henry E. McWane, 
who founded the business in 1896. Mr. McWane 
entered the employ of the company when he finished 
his college course. He was for a time resident man- 
ager of the company’s Radford plant and was general 
manager of the Lynchburg plant when the death of his 
father called him to the presidency. 
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SUPPORT PURE RESEARCH 


First Step In Applied Industrial Research, Sec- 
retary Hoover Urges Engineers 


Speaking before the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers at its convention in New York, Dec. 1, 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover made an ap- 
peal for more practical business support of pure re- 
search in foundations and universities, as necessary to 
the continued scientific development of civilization. In 
ten years we have increased the number of laboratories 
devoted to applied scientific research from 100 to about 
500, but there has been no corresponding increase in 
the amount of pure research work done in this coun- 
try, he said. “Compared with other expenditures of 
far less importance to human welfare, the amount of 
money annually devoted to the aid of investigators in 
pure research is absurdly small. 

“We probably expend $200,000,000 a year upon ap- 
plied scientific research, but our funds for pure re- 
search will not exceed $10,000,000 a year. Perhaps 5000 
men are engaged in pure research in universities and 
laboratories supported by foundation funds, as against 
some 30,000 engaged in applied research,’ Mr. Hoover 
estimated. The problem, he stated, is to secure more 
financial support (1) to university men, so that more 
ime may be given to research; (2) to coordinated re- 
search for certain definite purposes, and, (3) to the 

ire science research institutions. 


Opposes Resumption Now of Struthers 
Furnace 


4 bondholders’ protective committee, consisting of 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh bankers and investment 
brokers, is opposing contemplated resumption of op- 
erations by the receiver of the Struthers Furnace Co. 
f the company’s merchant stack at Struthers, Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio. H. W. Grant, the receiver, has 
petitioned the Common Pleas Court of Mahoning County 
for authority to issue receivers’ certificates, proceeds 
to be employed in purchasing supplies and materials 
and to pay other expenses incidental to operation. 

Representatives of the protective committee con- 
tended such authorization would impair their position, 
and declared the stack could not be operated at a 
profit under present conditions. 

The attorney for the receiver stated a definite offer 
of coke at $4 per ton had been received. Iron ore is 
already being moved from yards at North Randall. 

A decision is expected this week. 


Truscon Steel Co. to Erect New Buildings 


The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, is preparing 
plans for additional capacity at its plants on Albert 


Street. New buildings will be erected to house the 
fireproofing department purchased this year from the 
General Fireproofing Co., also at Youngstown. For 


the time being, this department is being operated ur 
der the name of the General Fireproofing Building 
Products, in the factory space which it has always 
utilized at the plant of the Fireproofing company. 
Under the terms of sale, it must be removed, however, 
by September, 1926. The Truscon company is also 
planning extensions to other departments, but in a 


smalle way 


Activity in Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 1.—Resumption of Grace blast 
furnace in the Brier Hill group of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. constitutes the principal change 
this week in operating schedules of Mahoning Valley 
iron and steel properties. This resumption takes place 
earlier than originally planned, owing to the company’s 
requirements for steel-making. The lighting of this 
stack gives the Sheet & Tube company five active fur- 
naces of nine in the Youngstown district and 11 active 
of a total of 17, divided between its Eastern and West- 
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ern properties. It gives the Youngstown district 25 
active furnaces, of a total of 43. 

The Carnegie Stee] Co. reduced this week active 
steel ingot capacity at the Ohio Works to 96 per cent, 
from 100 per cent, while the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. has placed its plate mill on the idle list temporarily. 

Steel ingot output is being maintained close to 90 
per cent. Of 127 sheet mills in the Valley, 121 are 
scheduled, and 12 of 18 tube mills, against 14 operated 
until the past two weeks. 

Other finishing capacity is being maintained close 
to 100 per cent, with some exceptions for repairs. 


Canadian Scrap Demand Improves 


Toronto, ONnT.—Dec. 1.—While there has been 
practically no change in the iron and steel scrap 
prices during the past week or two, demand continues 
fairly active. The bulk of present shipments are on 
old contract account, with a steady flow of shipments 
on spot account. Current spot demand, however, is 
almost entirely for smal! tonnages and is from con- 
sumers who have not covered for this quarter’s needs. 
Improved inquiry is reported for first quarter, although 
only a small number of consumers have placed contracts 
for scrap past the end of this year. In the Montreal 
market the local demand for scrap is light, but dealers 
report a good volume of business on export account. 
Steel mills and electric furnace operators are furnish- 
ing the greater part of current business and large ton- 
nage shipments are continually going to consumers in 
the Hamilton, Ont., district. Trading between dealers 
is brisk and much buying of a speculative nature is 
reported. Dealers’ buying prices are firm, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Toronto Montreal 
St ec tur gs $10.00 $8.00 
Machir shop turnines 10.00 8 00 
W 7.00 8.00 
R 11.00 11.00 
Ne wrougl 12.00 13.00 
Heavy melting steel 11.00 9.25 
Ste xles 17.00 16.00 
\ x \ o iron 18.00 20.00 
Ne 7 
Standard car wheels 16.00 16.00 
Mi: eable scrap 14.00 13.50 
St e | te 13.00 13.00 
Ni chinery cast 17.00 17.00 


Decreasing Supply of Scrap in Detroit 


DETROIT, Dec. 1.—The feature of the scrap situa- 
tion this week has been the very large decrease in auto- 
mobile lists. One large producer evidently oversold 
ts November tonnage and offered no scrap for Decem- 
ber. Another involved about half its usual tonnage. 
Due to curtailment in production and inventory season, 
December production of scrap will probably be the 
lowest for any month this year. Mills are buying 
sparingly at quoted prices, but are making no effort to 
accumula‘@ material, and prices apparently are pegged 
at abot present level. 

The fM&Wwing prices ar quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 


Ni 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 






Heavy melting and shoveling 


stee] : $15.00 to $15.50 
B ngs and short turnings 11.75 to 12.25 
Long turnings : ; 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 18.00 
Automobile cast 23.00 to 24.00 
Hydraulic compressed 13.75 to 14.25 
Sti ve plate 13.50 to 14.50 
N ¢ bus! ing 13.25 to 13.75 
Sheet clippings §.50to 10.00 
} shings 12.25to 12.75 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Anniversary 


On Nov. 21 the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
During 21 years of that period, it has been guided by 
James A. Campbell, president. Mr. Campbell was the 


recipient of flowers and messages of felicitation from 
associates. 
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NOVEMBER BUSINESS GOOD 


Orders Received by Machine Tool Build- 
ers Equal Those of October 


Some Districts, Notably New England, Report 
Falling Off in Buying, but Central 
West Is Fairly Active 


EPORTS from various machine tool selling centers 

differ as to the state of business, but the state- 
ments of machine tool manufacturers generally agree 
that November was a fairly good month, the volume of 
orders received at some plants exceeding those of 
October. A substantial share of the orders obtained 
by nearly all companies came from districts in which 
Chicago, Cleveland and Cincinnati are the distributing 
centers. In the East the volume has been smaller, with 


New York 


NEw York, Dec. 1. 

HE last week of November was somewhat bet- 
T ter in machine tool orders than the two weeks 
preceding, with the result that the total business 
in the month with some sellers was fairly satis- 
factory as compared with October. A few offices 
handling a single line of tools report that Novem- 
ber orders exceeded those of October. There is 
very little purchasing that runs into more than two 
or three tools from a customer, but the number of 
single tool orders has been fairly good. With in- 
quiries still reasonably numerous, the trade looks 
for a continuation of moderately good business 
throughout December. The International Motor 
Co., Plainfield, N. J., and the Sprague Electric 
Works, General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J., 
have each bought a few tools. The Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co. has received a number of orders from 
automobile companies, including the following: 
Two 16-in. geared head lathes from the Oakland 
Motor Car Co.; three 13-in. and one 16-in. geared 
head lathes from the Remy Electric Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation; four 12-ft. deep-hole drill- 
ing machines and one 91, -ft. deep hole drilling 
machine from the Cadillac Motor Car Co.; three 
6-ft. deep-hole drilling machines from the Packard 
Motor Car Co.; two 14-in. vertical surface grinders 
from the Ford Motor Co. 


Dayton, Price & Co., Ltd., 420 Houston Street, New York, 
is desirous of obtaining quotations for a customer in Ipoh 
Federated Malay States, on a smal] plant suitable for the 
manufacture of riveted piping. 


Bids will be received by the State Hospital Commission, 
Capitol Building, Albany, N. Y., until Dec. 23, for an elec- 
tric generator and accessories for installation at the Stat« 
hospital, Brooklyn. Specifications on file at the offices of 
the Department of Architecture, Capitol Building, and 
Fuller Building, New York. 


The Krischers Mfg. Co., 265 Cayler Street, Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of buckles, meta] specialties, etc., has awarded 
a general contract to Charles Salenger & Son, 192 Freeman 
Street, for its proposed three-story addition, 100 x 165 ft., 
to cost about $100,000 with equipment. Louis F. Waillant, 
34 Graham Avenue, is architect. 


Peter Coco, Astoria, L. I., architect, has plans for a 
one-story automobile service, repair and garage building, 
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New England contributing relatively a small share of 
the total. 

Among the larger orders of the week was one for 
20 presses from the Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land. The Bishop & Babcock Co., Cleveland, purchased 
six presses. The Cadillac, Packard, Oakland and Ford 
automobile companies purchased machines during the 
week, but as a whole the buying by automobile interests 
has fallen off. The Remy Electric Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Anderson, Ind., was also a buyer 
of a number of machines. The Eaton Axle & Spring 
Co., Cleveland, has continued its buying and within a 
few weeks has acquired 225 machines, some of them 
used. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad has asked for 
revised quotations on several of the items on its recent 
inquiry for about 80 tools. Aside from this inquiry 
there is comparatively little railroad buying in imme- 
diate prospect. 


90 x 310 ft., at Auburndale, Queens, to cost $150,000 with 
equipment 

The Monticello Cold Storage Co., 33 Watkins Avenue 
Middletown, N. Y., is considering plans for a new cold 
storage and refrigerating plant at Monticello, N. Y., to 
cost $50,000 M. Roth heads the company. 

Leland H. Niles, 9 Grove Street, Amsterdam, N. Y., ar- 
chitect, has plans for a two story automobile service, repair 
and garage building 72 x 115 ft. 

Fire, Nov. 16, damaged a portion of the plant of the 
Simes Co., 22-26 West Fifteenth Street, New York, manu- 
facturer of lighting fixtures. It is planned to rebuild. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
installed in the two-story plant, 154 x 170 ft., to be erected 
at North Albany, N. Y., by the Kolb Baking Co., Allentown, 
Pa., to cost $500,000 with machinery. Alexander F. Smith, 
$11-A Penn Street, Allentown, is architect 

The United Light & Power, 120 Broadway, New York, 
operating a number of utility properties, is disposing of a 
bond issue of $12,500,000, a portion of the fund to be used 
for expansion and improvements in plants and systems 

Gronenberg & Leuchtag, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
architects, are preparing plans for a six-story automobile 
service, repair and garage building, 100 x 200 ft., on West 
Fiftieth Street, to cost about $450,000 with equipment 

The Pan American Iron Works, New York, has re- 
moved its plant from 419 East 121st Street to 447-53 East 
120th Street, where facilities will be provided for consider- 
able increase in output. 

The Eastern Alcohol Corporation, Wilmington, Del, re 
cently organized by officials of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, and the National Distillers Products 
Corporation, 30 Broad Street, New York, has selected a 
site at Deepwater Point, N. J., for a proposed industrial 
alcohol plant to cost close to $500,000 with machinery. H. 
Fletcher Brown is chairman of the board, and Seton Porter, 
president 

The Havell Mfg. Co., 284 Washington Street, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of metal products, has filed plans for 
a one-story factory at 382-92 Coit Street, Irvington, to cost 
$36,000 The present works will be removed to the new 
location and additional equipment installed. J. Fred Cook, 
§ Clinton Street, Newark, is architect. 

The American La France Fire Engine Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
is reported to be planning enlargements in its plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J., for the manufacture of commercial motor 
trucks and automobile buses. An increase is being ar- 
ranged in working capital to provide in part for the ex- 
pansion. 


The Mead-Suydam Co., 400 Sheridan Street, Orange, 
N. J., manufacturer of cast concrete vaults, etc. is said 
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begin superstructure for a steam power house, with 
pockets coal-handling equipment, et Lockwood, 


Greene & Co., 24 Federal Street Boston are architects and 


The Massachusetts Wharf Coal C 30 Kilby Street 
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Boston, has plans for the construction of a one-story auto- 
mobile service, machine repair shop and garage, 78 x 165 ft., 
to cost $60,000 with equipment. 

The American Hammer Corporation, Cromwell; Conn., has 
awarded a contract to Thomas H. Sellew, Cromwel]l, for a 
one-story plant, 40 x 105 ft., for which superstructure will 
e placed under way at once. 

The Builders’ Steel Co., Hartford, Conn., has work 

ring completion on a two-story fabricating plant on 
Midland Street Mylchreest & Reynolds, 238 Palm Street, 


The Ted Tov-Lers, Inc., 55 South Water Street, New 
Bedford Mass., manufacturer of toys, games, etc has 
led a general contract to the Young Co., 122 Union 


Street for . four-story addition, 50 x 100 ft., to cost 


‘ordon Co., Bradley Street, Worcester, 





urer of automobile forgings, etc., has filed 
plans for a one-story addition to cost $44,000, for which a 
contract recently was let to the E. J. Cross C 


The Simon Lesner Co., Hartford, Conn., operating a 
eet metal works, has removed its plant from 100 Edwards 


Street to 51 Fairmount Street, where increased facilities 
rovided 


The Frank Mossberg Corporation, Attleboro, Mass., has 

n forme wit a capital of $94,250 by new interests to 
take over the Frank Mossberg Co., with local plant, manu- 

turer of wrenches and other tools, in receivership for a 
number of month The new company plans to expand 
operatio It is headed by Edward C. Mack, Jr., Salem, 
Mass., and Charles C. Gammons, Cohasset, Mass 


Citizer if Torrington, Conn., have approved an ap- 
propriation of $60,000 for the construction of a trade and 
mi al training hool on South Main Street, for which 


\ e drawn by W. E. Hunt, Torrington, architect. 
Board of Education is in charge. 

Brown Brother Im Gardner, Mass manufacturer of 

iwarded a general contract to Ludwig Jan 

Blanchard Place, for a three-story addition, 90 x 100 


ost $8 ) vith machinery. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30 


ENTATIVI ins are under consideration by the Phila- 
| elphia R d Transit Co., 810 Dauphin Street, Philadel- 


. , tory car construction and repair shop 
50, OF with machinery W. C. Dunbar is 


! Sand & Supply Co Beach and Marl- 

I lelphia, has acquired 23 acres at Prince- 

n al \ noming Avenues for $140,000, and will op- 
erat plant t this location Conveying, loading, hoisting 


1 other machinery will be provided 


The Cadilla Motor Car Co 142 North Broad Street, 

delphi has leased a building to be erected at Ridge 

1 Melon Street, 77 x 236 ft., for a new service, 

garage building. It will cost close to $400,000 

‘ equipme Bids will be asked on general contract 

bait Din r ; 

Richard R. Lloyd Co., 105 North Twenty-second 

Street, Philadelphia perating a wood-working plant, has 

! nder wa for a new one-story factory, 60 x 150 ft., 

I pwn Pa to cost about $70,000 with ma- 

R. A. Korns, Jr., 109 South Twenty-second Street, 

I D t Transit, 1211 Chestnut Street, Phila- 

egin work on its proposed terminal yards 

1ir shops for the Broad Street subway system. The 

ho} \ compris two large structures for in- 

and for construction and repair work, 

h de lt ommodate 450 cars at one time The 

I i \ st more than $1,250,000 George T. Atkinson 

stant director of tt department, in charge. 

he Huff-Deland Airplane Corporation, Bristol, Pa., has 

mpieted the establishment of it ocal plant, and will 

levot production both t land and seaplanes, including 
par ind assemblir Operations heretofore 


have been 


\ power plant will be 


constructed by the Forrest Mer- 
ve CK Gloucester, N. J., in connection with a mill 
ion to cost $125,000. Clarence E. Wunder, 1520 Locust 
eet, Philadelphia, is architect. 





A machine and repair shop will b. 
one-story automobile 
ton, N. J., 


. installed in the 
service and garage building at Tren- 
for the Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Public 
Service Terminal, Newark, N. J. It will be 65 x 90 ft 


, with 





+ case tS 


ee 


_ 
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The Crane Market 


EW inquiry has been light, but there is a fair volume 
N of business pending in both the overhead and loco 
motive crane fields, at least some of which is expected to 
close in the ensuing weeks. Among recent inquiries are two 
from the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., one calling 
for a 3-ton, 43-ft. 6-in. span, low headroom overhead crane 
for Fort Wayne, Ind., the other calling for a 3-ton, 23-ft 
span low headroom crane for Schenectady. In addition t 
these the inquiry of the General Electric Co. for two 2-tor 
cranes for West Philadelphia has not yet closed. The Todd 
Dry Dock & Construction Corporation, 25 Broadway, New 
York, is asking for a 25-ton, 45-ft. boom, revolving derrick 

Among recent purchases aré 

American Car & Foundry Co.,.:New York, reported to 
have purchased a 20-ton rebuilt O. & S. locomotive crane 
from the Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


capacity for 40 motor trucks and cars Construction will 
be handled by the Public Service Production Co., an 
affiliated organization 

The Board of Works, Camden, N. J., plans the installa 
tion of pumping’ machinery and accessory equipment in 
connection with two sewage disposal plants in the norther: 
and southern parts of the city, estimated to cost $2,500,000 
Plans have been filed with the State Board of Health for 
approval. W. De Witt Vosbury, Camden, is engineer 

The Board of Education, Allentown, Pa., 
the installation of manual training equipment in its new 
33-unit combination junior high and grade school, for 
which a general contract has been let to the Ochs Con- 
struction Co., Allentown, at $288,385. 


contemplat« 


The Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa., has pre 
liminary plans for extensions and improvements in its 
mill at Ironton, Ohio, to include a new power plant, in 
stallation of waste reclaiming machinery and other equip 
ment, to cost approximately $900,000. 

The Fisher Body Corporation, General Motors Building 
Detroit, a subsidiary of the General Motors Corporation 
has awarded a general contract to the Austin Co., Philadel 
phia, for a two-story addition to its plant at Fleetwood, Pa 
comprising the former works of the Fleetwood Body Co., to 
cost $250,000 with equipment. Henry E. 
pany engineer. Fred J. Fisher is president. 

The Hazzard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., manufacture! 
of wire rope, cables, ete., has begun foundations for a 
proposed three-story addition, 110 x 180 ft., to cost $200,- 
000 with machinery. 


3eyster is com 


The City Council, Dover, Del., has work under way on 
extensions and improvements in the municipal electric 
power plant, to include the installation of additional equip 
ment. D. L. Shank is manager in charge. 





South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 30 


BOND issue of $3,000,000 has been sold by the Virginia 
A Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va., a portion of the 
fund to be used for the acquisition of additional propertie 
extensions and improvements, including equipment Harry 
H. Hunt is chairman of the board. 

The Wilson Nash Motor Co., 1109 Cathedral Street, Bal 
timore, local répresentative for the Nash automobile, will 
ask bids in December for a proposed one-story service 
repair and garage building, 150 x 250 ft., to cost $100,000 
Thomas W. Wilson is president and treasurer 


The Old Dominion Distillers Corporation, National Bank 
of Commerce Building, Norfolk, Va., has plans under way 
for new works on a 25-acre site for the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol and kindred products, consisting of two 
four-story units, 100x140 ft., and 68 x 100 ft., respectively, 
and one-story building, with power house and machine shop 
to cost approximately $250,000 with equipment Calrow, 
Browne and Fitzgibbon, New Monroe Building, are archi- 
tects. Thomas H. Wilcox is president. 


The Seyler Lumber Co., Bluefield, Va., is arranging for a 
three-story wood-working plant, 100 x 100 ft., to cost 
$75,000 with machinery. 

J. M. Clark, P. O. Box 52, Hendersonville, N. C., has 
inquiries out for well-drilling machinery. 

The Concrete Products Co., Columbus, Ga., is arrang- 
ing for enlargements and the installation of additional 
machinery for the manufacture of concrete roofing tile and 
kindred specialties. W. W. Camp is president. 





Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., a 50-ton, 58-ft. 6-in. span and 
1 20-ton, 58-ft. 6-in. span, electric overhead cranes from the 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Whiting-Turner Construction Co., Baltimors 4 25-ton 
ocomotive crane, reported purchased from the Industrial 
Works 


New Jersey Tile. & Marble Co., Jersey City, N. J., three 
ton hand power transfer cranes with monorail system, 


ugh A. D. Granger & Co., New York, from the Roeper 
Crane & Hoist Works 
Muncie Foundry & Machine Co., Muncie, Ind., a hand 


power sand slinger crane, two push type cranes and three 
hoists. through Page & Ludwick, Chicago, from H. D. Conkey 
& Co 


ereeees eoepeasteneennoennnsveaenerneeveonnsneeneneenseeet Pit | 


The Summers Fertilizer Co., Stock Exchange Building, 
Baltimore has awarded a general contract to the Austin 
Co., Philadelphia, for a one-story plant, 200 x 200 ft to 
replace the portion of its works recently destroyed by firs 
It will cost about $175,000 with equipment A traveling 
erane will be installed 

The Piedmont Ice & Coal Co., 525 Eugene Street, 
Greensboro, N. C., has acquired a 5-acre tract and con- 
templates using a portion of the site for a new ice-man- 
ufacturing plant to cost approximately $55,000 with ma- 
chinery W. B. Ross heads the company. J. H. Dixon is 
engineer in charge. 

The Kimball-Tyler Co., Inc., 261 South Eighth Street, 
Baltimore, operating a cooperage plant, has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to DeCou & Davis and the Consolidated En- 
gineering Co., local, for additional shop buildings, to cost 
$200,000 with machinery. Kubitz & Koenig, Emerson Tower 
Building, are architects W. G. Tyler is president. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Clyde Cocke, pur- 
chasing agent, N. & W. Railway Building, Roanoke Va., 
is asking bids until Dec. 9 for 500,000 tie dating nails, con- 
tract serial No. AA-382; 1500 sheets jacket steel, contract 
serial No. AA-383, and 156 cast steel truck bolsters, con- 
tract serial No. AA-384 

The Badham Lumber Co., Cosby, S. C., has inquiries 
out for a 20 to 25-ton industrial locomotive. 


J. J. Williams, Cordele, Ga., and associates are planning 
the construction of a hydroelectric power plant on the 
Flint River, Ga., to cost $300,000 with transmission system 


The Hackley Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, 


Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a saw mill 
carriage, with three head blocks, cable feeder, edger, etc.; one 
l%-yd. bucket, and one standard gage ditcher, medium 
SiZé 


The Moore Lumber Co., Culverton, Ga., is in the market 
for a 200-hp. return tubular boiler, with accessory equip- 


ment 


The Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has acquired timber property in South Georgia, ap- 
proximating 200,000 acres, and plans the establishment of 
a mill for the production of rosin, turpentine and kindred 


products W. J. Lawrence is vice-president 

The Southern Engineering Corporation, Albany, Ga., E 
S. Killebrew, president, will prepare plans for the proposed 
hydroelectric power development for the Board of Crisp 
County Commissioners, Cordele, Ga., for which a bond issue 
of $1,250,000 will be arranged The plant will be situated 
on the Flint River, near Warwick, and will have a capacity 
of 20,000 hp 

The Weave 


r Motor Co., Asheville, N. C., is said to have 
lans for a tl 


three-story service, repair and garage build- 
g, 50x 137 ft., to cost $135,000 with equipment We 
Weaver is president 

The Fergs Stamping Co Bristol, Va.-Tenn., is a new 
Virginia corporation with $25,000 capital stock fully paid in 
It operates its own plant and manufactures exclusively the 
Fergs-Test-Oil device for operating and locking oil pet 
cocks on Ford automobiles. The company has metal stamp- 
ing equipment especially designed for its use by the E. W 
Brooklyn, which is capable of producing 1500 
devices daily. It will be in the market from time to time 
for cold rolled stamping steel, wood fiber, steel spring ma- 
terial, pickled and oiled stamping steel, round hot-rolled 
%-in. mild steel bars, gang drills and squaring shears 

The Common Council, York, 8. C., is said to be planning 
the installation of pumping equipment in connection with 
proposed extensions and improvements in the municipal 
waterworks. Bonds for $150,000 will be voted for this and 
sewage betterments. 


Bliss Co., 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. 30 

N making a comparison between November and 

I October, dealers find that the month just closed 

s one of the best since 1920, in business booked 

As a general thing, deliveries are gradually extend 

ng vit the average reaching well into Januar) 

ertain sizes and types of milling machines are not 

1ilable before April Dealers find that there is 
bstar demand for good used machine tools 

Fair nks Mors & Co have purchased three auto 
matic serew machines for their Indianapolis plant, and the 
Mast I r ¢ Chicago, has bought a milling machine 
TI Edis Elect: Appliance Co., Chicago, contracted for 
a milling machine and special production equipment The 
tel Elk ( Andersor Ind bought five hand mill- 
ing icl S al number of punch presses. The Edwards 
Va & Mfg. < East Chicago, Ind., bought a tool room 
ath Wisconsin steam specialty manufacturer pur- 
hased 16-ir x 6-ft. lathe The New York Central is 
nauiring for three double end axle lathes for its Cleveland 
shops and a 32-i! shaper for Elkhart, Ind The Illinois 
Car & Mfg C« Chicago, has bought an axle lathe from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. The A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee has bought three special double-head centering 


machines from the Pratt & Whitney Co 


Manufa ires in trying to buy back or protect their 
machines at the auction of equipment of the Midwest 
EXngine ‘ Indianapolis, Ind., found in many Cases that 
bids were as high as 50 per cent above what they were 
prepared to pay) Among the Chicago district users who 
bought tools at that sale were Greenlee Brothers, Rockford, 
iil manufa irers of wood-working machinery, whi 


yought severa machines, among them a No 


milling 


Cincinnati miller, the latter bringing $3,650 The Whiting 
Corporaton, Harvey, Ill., bought milling machine equipment 
and a 60-in. radial drill. The Borg & Beck Co., Chicago 


tools 


Hooker 


said to have purchased a number of 


is also 


The Excelsior Steel Funrace Co., 1226 Street 


Chicago, will build a two-story addition, 28 x 94 ft., to 
cost $18,000 The general contractor is G. F. Meyne 127 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., 752 Kensington Avenu 
Chicago, manufacturer of paint and varnishes, will build a 
three-story addition to cost approximately $25,000 ae 
Secord, 437 West 117th Street, Chicago, is the general 
contractor 

The Bell & Howell Ce 1803 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 


will build a six-story extension, 200 x 200 ft., to cost $300,000 
for the manufacture of moving picture machines Pond 
& Pond, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are receiving 
bids 

The Elgin Clock Co., Elgin, Il is taking bids through 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 80 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, for a one and two-story reinforced concrete 
factory, bo x 300 It to cost $150,000 


The American Stamping Works, 219 South Peoria 


Street 


Chicago, manufacturer of steel ceilings, is receiving bids 
through M. H. Harris, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
on a two-story factory, 25 x 78 ft to cost $25,000 

The Southern Malleable Iron Works, Twenty-first Street 
and Bond Avenue, East St. Louis, II will build an addi 
tion to its foundry to cost $5,50( 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry C« North Chicag Ll] 
has plans under way for enlargements to cost $60,000 

The Campbell Soup Co Camden, N. J has plans for 
a power house at its proposed factory site on West Thirt 
fifth Street, Chicagé The project will cost in excess of 
$750 O00 

The Illinois Nail Co., 826 Dix Street, Chicago, will take 
yids on a one and two-story building 100 x 160 ft., t 
ost $60,001 Paul Gerhardt, 64 West Randolph Street, is 
archite t 

H D. Conkey & Co., Mendota, Ill, manufacturers of 


other 
contract to 


cranes rolleys and conveying equipment, have 


the Austin Co for a one 
to cost $50,000 


awarded a general 


story addition, 90 x 140 ft., 


The Up 
nue, Chicago 


Machine Co., 
asked 
addition, to 
North La 
president. 


2913 
bids on 


to- Date South 
general 
about 


Street, is 


Wabash Ave 
contract for a 
$35,000 John L 
Joseph De 


has 


one and two-story cost 


Koster, 112 Salle 


Martins is 


architect 


The Chicago Belting Co has been organized under 
Delaware laws with capital of $500,000 to take over and 
expand the plant and business of the company of the 


IRON 
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North 
belting 
principal 


Green Street, Chicago, 
Edward H. Ball, 
incorporators of 


manufac- 
Winnetka, 
the new 


same name at 128 
mechanical 


the 


turer of 
Ill., is 
company 
The United States Can 139 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, has awarded a general contract to Foltz & Brand, 
Chicago, without competition, for a one-story and basement 


one of 


Co., 


addition to its plant at Clearing, Ill, 80 x 140 ft., to cost 
$35,000 

The City Council, Williston, N. D., is considering plans 
for extensions and improvements in the municipal electric 
light and power house, including the installation of addi- 
tional equipment. 

The Cold Spring Granite Co., Cold Spring, Minn., has 


tentative plans for rebuilding its power house and machine 
recently destroyed by fire, with estimated at 
$100,000 including machinery. 


shop loss 


The City Council, Rochester, Minn., has plans for exten- 
sions and betterments in the municipal electric power house, 


with the installation of additional equipment. C. G. Hadley 
is superintendent. 
The Union Asbestos Co., 310 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, L. L. Cohen, president, is considering preliminary 


plans for a new plant at Cicero, Ill, to cost about $70,000 
with equipment 

The Standard Oil Co., Mason City, Iowa, will begin the 
erection of a new oil storage and distributing plant, with 


main building, 58 x 157 ft. machine and repair shop, 68 x 93 
ft.; garage and service building, 68 x 75 ft 
tures to $85,000 


and other struc- 
cost 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Nov. 30 


rc Lockport Lamp Renewal Corporation, Lockport, N. Y., 
cal [ 


the Lockport Board of Commerce, has acquired 
property at Grant and Gooding Streets, for the construc- 
tion of a new plant for incandescent lamp manufacture 
The company was formed recently by E. L. Cayo and 
associates 
The Harris Chevrolet Corporation, 58 Plymouth Ave- 
nue, North Rochester, N. Y., local representative for the 
Chevrolet automobile, will ask bids in the near future for a 


two-story service, repair and garage building, 100 x 200 fi., 
with offices, reported to $100,000. Leander Mc- 
Cord, Powers Building, Rochester, is architect. E. M 


sales cost 


Harris is general manager. 

The Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of check 
protectors, has work under way on a two-story addition, 
100 x 140 ft., with provision for two additional floors later, 
for which a general contract was awarded recently to the 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland. 

The St Anthony’s Roman Catholic Convent School, 
1024 Court Street, Syracuse, N Y., will soon begin the 
erection of a one-story steam power plant at the in- 
stitution to cost $40,000 with equipment. H. P. Weber, 


835 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y., is architect 


The Savage 


Arms 


Corporation, Utica, N. Y., has com- 
pleted a new type of electric refrigerator and plans to 
develop extensive production at its local plant. 

The Gunn Motor Corporation, Utica, care of John K. 
Gunn, Utica, recently organized, is completing plans for 


the establishment of a 
automobile 


new works for the manufacture of 
Production will be devoted to a spe- 
eight-cylinder motor, perfected by Mr. Gunn, for auto- 


engines 
cial 


mobiles, motor boats and airplanes. 

A power house and machine shop will be constructed 
} + - ; ¢ . 
by the International Rayon Corporation, 171 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York, at its 
Elmira Heights, N. Y. 
The company 
$27,500,000 


Philadelphia, 


proposed artificial silk mills at 
The entire plant will cost $1,200,000. 
organized recently with a 
Andrew J. Sauer & Co., 1505 Race 


are architects. Henry Bernstein is 


was eapital of 


Street, 
president. 

The Aluminum Co. 
the Austin Co 
Massena, N. Y 


of America 
Cleveland, for an 


has awarded contract to 


addition to its plant at 


60x 100 ft. Upon completion of this and 
other proposed buildings, the Massena plant. will produce 
for the first time a finished aluminum product. A. E. Vail 
is in charge. 


The Oswego Independent Ice Corporation, Oswego, N. Y., 
recently organized by Edward L. Sasselin and associates 
with a capital of $100,000, is contemplating the erection of 

manufacturing plant for which conveying, hoisting 


and other equipment will be required. Ray Tyler, 194 East 
Albany Street, is ; . 


an ice 


also associated 


with the new company. 
The City Council, Syracuse, N. Y., has tentative plans 
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for a municipal service, repair and garage building to cost 
$50,000. Thomas Mather, City Hall, is city engineer. 


J. M. Lauria, 129 West Tupper Street, Buffalo. is in 
the market for a bar folding machin 


Cleveland 


LEVELAND, Nov. 30 


a. tool business is holding up well and 
: the volume of sales with local dealers in 


November was about the same as in October \ 
Cleveland manufacturer of turret lathes reports 


that November sales made a considerable gain 
over the previous month and with the large volume 
of inquiry pending expects December to show ar 
increase over November. Its November orders 
were well distributed among diversified industries 
and were mostly for single machines 

The Eaton Axle & Spring Co. has continued its 
purchases of equipment and advises that approxi 
mately 225 machines have been bought, many of 
which were used tools Some business is coming 
from automobile parts manufacturers, but the 
demand from Detroit automobile companies at pres 
ent is rather light The Bishop & Babcock Co 
Cleveland, purchased six presses the past week and 
an order from the Midland Steel Products Co 
Cleveland, for 20 presses was divided between tw 
manufacturers. Presses sold in this territory dur 
ing the 11 months of this year approximated the 
number in the same period last year 

The Scranton Avenue Carriage & Wagon Works, 2341 
Scranton Road, Cleveland, has taken bids for a two-story 
and basement building, 35 x 65 ft., to be used for repair 
work on bus bodies. H. W. Grieme, 710 Engineering Build 
ing, Cleveland, is the architect. John T. Hildebrand is presi 
dent. 

The Donley Brothers Co., 13910 Miles Avenue, Cleveland, 
las awarded the general contract to the F. J. C. Dresser 
Co., for a one-story addition, 60 x 160 ft It manufactures 
coal chutes and sheet metal building specialties 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6200 Harvard Avenue, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of conveying machinery, has placed 
contract for a one-story extension to its structural shop, 
60 x 90 ft. 

The Wellman Bronze Co., 6017 Superior Avenue, Cleve 
land, has placed contract with the H. G. Slatmyer & Son 
Co., for a two-story, 53 x 60 ft., addition to its foundries 
Fred S. Wellman is president 

The Rex Metal Parts Co., 1431 West Twenty-eighth 
Street, Cleveland, has awarded contract for a factory build 
ing. Anthony Malloy is president 

The White Motor Co., Cleveland, has awarded a contract 
for a one-story heat treating plant, 40 x 200 ft 

The Carnegie Body & Top Co., 6115 Carnegie Avenu 
Cleveland, is preparing plans for a three-story and ba 
ment building. E. S. Eckstein is secretary. 

The National Gypsum Co., 415 Jackson Building, Buffalo, 
contemplates the erection of a plant in Ohio for the mal 


facture of gypsum wall board, the location of which has 
not been decided upon. It will include a crushing plant, 
boilers} dryers and motors J. F. Haggerty is president 


The Akron Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barberton, Ohio 
has awarded contract for a one-story addition providing 
10,800 sq. ft. of floor space. E. C 


and factory manager 


Bishop is vice-president 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 1610 Frick Building 
Pittsburgh, contemplates the erection of a power plant at 
Fultonham, Ohio, near Zanesville 


The Akron Mattress Mfg. Co., 692 Miami Street, Akror 
Ohio, has awarded a general contract to A. G. Goltz Cor 
struction Co., Akron, for a one-story building, 60 x 100 


The Alpha Portland Cement Co., 140 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, will erect a power house in which a waste 
heat power generating plant will be installed The tur 
bines and boilers have been awarded. 


A manual training department will be provided in the 
Broadway junior high school, Toledo, Ohio, R. S. Wenslau 
director of schools; also in the Beehive School District 
Warrensville, Ohio, John E. Kravel, president of the Board 
of Education. 


The City Council, Berea, Ohio, will issue bonds for 
$65,000 for extensions and improvements in the municipa 
electric power plant; also bonds for $175,000 for better- 
ments in the waterworks, including additional equipment 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNAT Nov. 30 


LTHOUGH machine tool sales have fallen off 
A somewhat the past two weeks, the volume of 
business booked by local builders in November 
measured up to the level attained in October, which 
was the best month of the year While there are 
ndividual cases in which total orders during 
November were considerably less than those in the 


previous month, several large companies report a 


sizable increase Production is going forward at a 
high rate and no let-down in operations is expected 
the next 30 days 
Automobil makers have beer ictive purchasers of 
machine tools the past week The largest order from the 
Detroit district calls fol 20) «6special lathes The Buick 


Motor Co Flint Mich bought six multi-cut lathes, and 
a French automobile company took three crankshaft and 
three muiti-cut lathes The Ford Motor Co. bought four 
large grinding machines The Chrysler Motor Corporation 
purchased a tool-room lathe for installation at its New 
castle, Ind., plant \ local builder sold an extension bed 
gap lathe to a Chicago manufacturer and a small lathe 
to an oil company for use in South Carolina 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is still in the mar 
ket for three lathes, but may not buy them until after 
ul ] The New York Central is expected to close soon 
for several drills, while it is reported that the Florida 


East Coast Railroad is in the market for several lathes 


and drills The Canadian National Railways Montreal 
bought a 4000-lb. single frame steam hammer from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co The latter company booked a 
2500-lb. single frame steam hammer for Charles I Larson 


& Sons; Chicago 


Planer manufacturers state busines i improving and 
that inquiries are numerous The Cincinnati Planer Co 
sold a 36-in. x 10-ft Hypro planer to an Ohio concern 
and a 6-ft. boring mill to a Texas company Shaper build 
ers report that activities have slowed down The John 
Steptoe Co. disposed of two shapers in Chicago territory 
Milling machine sales have not been as heavy as in 
October and the early part of November A local maker 
received an order for two millers from a Detroit school 


and another order for two machines for New York de 
livery A Cincinnati turret lathe manufacturer booked 
several machines in the Pittsburgh district 

The Superior Auto Top C Sprague Street Dayton 
Ohio, is preparing plans for a building adjoining its present 
factory to cost approximately $30,000 It will be used for 
the body building and repair departments 

The Republic Tool Products Co Brandt and Valley 
Streets, Dayton, has awarded a general contract to the 
Miami Valley Building Co., local, for a four-story factory 
60 x 80-ft., to cost $60,000 


The American Radiator Co., West Main Street, Spring 
field, Ohio, will erect an addition to its plant New coke 
ovens, sand bins and considerable machinery will be in 
stalled J. B. Orbison is manager 


In connection with its proposed mill expansion, the 
Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, plans extensions 


in its power house to increase the capacity from 6000 to 
7500 hp., and with the installation to cost $200,000 Hw. P 
Carruth is local manager Headquarters are at Dayton 
The Hamilton Autographic Register Co 116 Ross Ave 
nue, Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturer of registering devices 


parts, et« has awarded a general contract to C. A. Ervin 
& Co., local, for a one-story and basement addition, 50 x 
142 ft., to cost approximately $50,000 F. G Mueller 
Rentschler Building, is architect 

The Applegate & Mohs Co., 3542 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of sheet metal products, has filed 
plans for its proposed one-story addition, 60 x 120 ft., to 


ost $20,000 


The Common Council, 
tentative plans under consideration for a municipal electri 


Trezevant, Tenn., is said t have 


light and power house 


George W. Balinger Mooresburg, Tenn., has inquiries 
out for well-drilling machinery also for a wood-turning 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Louisville, is 
reported to be planning the construction of a new pump- 
ing station at its Leawood switch yards, Memphis, Tenn., 
to cost about $25,000 with equipment 


J. H. Cochran, 210 Keller Building, Louisville, has in- 
quiries out for a 150 kw. engine-generator set, d.c. cur- 
rent, direct-connected, with engine of simple 4-valve type 


The Breese Brothers Co., 2347 Reading Road, Cincinnati 
gz ; 
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‘ooperage Co Houston, Tex., has acquired 
the Texas Barrel Co., and will consolidate 
| Plar re under way for a one-story 
anufact f stav ind kindred spe 
& Ruble ( East Market Street 
’ Ww dditions t plant at Fort 
louble t present capa estimated t 
r ' 
Lit ( Hou rex perated 
‘ ‘ S ] ' nder way for } 
" pit A I mpre ! tatior 
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two-story ice-manufacturing plant and cold storage building. 
HS x 160 ft., and 23 x 26 ft., to cost $100,000 with machinery 
H. G. Clymer, Wainwright Building, is architect John C 
Muckerman is president. 


Fire, Nov. 24, destroyed a portion of the oil refinery of 
the Arkansas City Refining Co., Arkansas City, Kan., with 
loss estimated at $350,000 with equipment Plans are unde 
consideration for early rebuilding 

The Common Council, Kingfisher, Okla has called a 
special election on Dee. 8 to approve bonds for $40,000 for 
extensions and betterments in the municipal electric plant 
including the installation of additional equipment 

The Board of Education, Mexico, Mo., is considering the 
installation of manual training equipment in a proposed new 
high school to cost $300,000, for which bonds have been 
approved. 

The Massey-Harris Implement Co., Easley Street, Hutch 
inson, Kan., has awarded a general contract to the Clickne 
Construction Co., 24 West Second Street, for its proposed 
one and two-story and basement addition, 120 x 140 ft., and 
33 X 45 ft., to cost $37,000. M. H. Whitaker is manage: 

The Steel Mfg. & Warehouse Co., 1449 Genesee Street 
Kansas City, Mo., is planning for enlargements to provid 
an extension of about 10,000 sq. ft. Additional equipment 
will be installed. D. S. Rettig is president 

The Universal Auto Parts Co., 113 South Cincinnat 
Street, Tulsa, Okla., will proceed with erection by day labo: 
on a one-story plant, 50 x 100 ft., at Vern Station, near 
Tulsa Edward Kuntz heads the company. 

The Common Council, Crane, Mo., plans the installation 
of pumping machinery in connection with proposed expan 
sion in the municipal waterworks. Bonds for $52,000 have 
been approved. Russell & Axon, McDaniel Building, Spring 
field, Mo., are engineers. 

The City Council, Kansas City, Kan., plans extensions 
and betterments in the municipal electric light and power 
house, including the installation of boilers and other equip 
ment Arthur L. Mullergren, Gates Building, is consulting 
engineer. 

Ice-manufacturing and refrigerating machinery will be 
installed in the two and three-story and basement plant, 
100 x 130 ft., to be erected by the Purity Ice Cream Co., 304 
West First Street, to cost $250,000 with equipment Charles 
E. Schultz, St. Louis, is architect. 

Bids are being asked by the City Council, Grand Island 
Neb., until Dec. 15 for extensions and improvements in the 
municipal electric power plant and waterworks, including 
watertube boilers, mechanical stokers, and other equipment 
The Pillsbury Engineering Co., 2344 Nicollet Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is engineer. 

The Board of Education, City Hall, Omaha, Neb., plans 
the installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement Benson high school, to cost $550,000, 
for which bids will be asked on a general contract in 
January The Omaha School Architects, John and Alan 
McDonald, Standard Oil Building, are architects 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov 0 


}  graing seg was a fairly good month in sales 
for the local machine tool trade, but there 


Was less activity the last week and little is ex 
pected in December Many orders are pending 
for which the money is available, but the dispo 
sition of buyers seems to be to defer actual pur 
chases until 1926. The dependence of the trade 
is on the large machine shops as the smaller shops 
are not very busy 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad is yet to begin 
buying against a list issued several weeks ago, but 
the fact that it is asking for revised quotations 
against several of the items is taken to mear 
that orders will be placed soon after the new quo 
tations go in. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
ilso is expected shortly to begin buying the tools 
for its Indiana Harbor works Local engineering 
firms are working up details on several new pro 
jects and taking prices for estimating purposes on 
the equipment. 


The Bennet Lumber & Mfg. Co., Sedgwick Street, Mill- 
vale, Pa., has awarded a general contract to C. Laber, 
Evergreen Avenue, for a one and two-story and basement 


wood working plant and planing mill, 52 x 120 ft., to cost 
$50,000 with machinery. Frank H. Smart, 3418 Delaware 


Avenue, Pittsburgh, is architect. 
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The Island Creek Coal Co., Fourteenth ‘Street, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., will soon begin the construction of a steel tipple 


at ite properties, replacing a wooden structure, to double 


the capacity It will cost about $250,000 with machinery 


The Standard Seamless Tube Co., 316 Sixth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, will soon begin the construction of a one-story 
machine shop at Economy, Pa., to cost $50,000 with equ'p 


ment 


The Sinclair Refining Co., 111 Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, is reported to be planning the construction of a pe- 
troleum by-products plant at Fairmont, W Va., to cost 
about $85,000 also for the erection of a new oil storage 
and distributing plant at Westover, near Morgantown, W 
Va., to cost about $75,000, including service, repair and 
garage building for company cars 


Cc. E. and H E. Hines, Huntington, W Va., have 
iwarded a general contract to Abbott Brothers, 607 Vir- 
ginia Street, East Charleston, W. Va., for a three and five 
story automobil service, repair and garage building to 
iccommodate 200 cars, estimated to cost $150,000 with 
equipment 

The W. H. Daugherty & Son Refining Co., Petrolia, Pa., 
has plans under way for a gasoline absorption plant at its 
local oil refinery, including pumping equipment, etc., to cost 


close to $50,000 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Co Norfolk, Va., is 
said to be planning for extensions and improvements in its 
vards, shops and terminal facilities at Williamson, W. Va., 


1 vicinity to cost about $2,000,000 





Detroit 


Derroir, Nov. 30 


INTRACT has been let by the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
C 12001 East Jefferson Street, Detroit, to C. O. Barton, 
Washington Boulevard Building, for a two-story and base- 
ment addition, to cost about $75,000 Albert Kahn, Ince., 
Marquette Building, is architect 

The Bay City Dredge Works, In Bay City Mich., 
manufacturer of dredges and other heavy machinery, has 
plans for a one-story addition, 50 x 100 ft 

The Michigan Clay Products Co., Lansing, Mich., will 
begin the construction of a new one and two-story plant at 
Williamston, Mich for the manufacture of face brick 
A power house and machine shop will be erected The 
entire plant will cost close to $75,000 with machinery 
Robert Cuyler is general manager 

The Wolverine Porcelain Enameling Co., 3350 Scotten 
Avenue, Detroit, is asking bids for a one-story addition 
117 x 150 ft to cost about $45,000 T. E. Moss Wheat 
Architects Building, is architect A. B. Moran is secretary 
and treasurer 

The National Ice Co., Detroit, is asking bids on a gen 
eral contract for a _ two-story ice-manufacturing plant, 
134 x 180 ft The George B. Bright Co., Marquette Build 
ing, is engineer 

The Board of Education, Newberry, Mich., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement senior and junior high school, to 
cost $300,000, for which bids will be asked on a general 


ontract early n December G Arntzen, 716 Ludington 
Street, Escanaba, Mich., is architect 

The Long Mfg. C: East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, man 
ufacturer of automobile radiators, clutches, etc., has 


awarded a general contract to Roger F. Hill, Detroit, for 
1 one-story addition, to cost $50,000 

The Federal Drop Forge Co Lansing, Mich is making 
extensions in its plant and installing additional hammers 
ind auxiliary equipment 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has asked bids on a gen- 
eral contract for a one-story addition to its automobile 
works at River Rouge, reported to cost $150,000 Albert 
Kahn, Inc., Marquette Building, is architect and engineer 


The Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., has ar 
ranged an appropriation of $3,750,000 for proposed additions 
and the installation of new machinery. Considerable equip- 
ment will be installed for the production of a new asix- 
vlinder car 

The Pike Laboratories, In« Newaygo, Mich., recently 
organized to manufacture fender lights and other auto- 
motive equipment, will break ground for a new plant, to 
cost $25,000. Henry Roew is president 

The City Council, Marquette, Mich., has issued bonds 
for $275,000, the proceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
provements in the municipal power plant and system. 

The Acme Stamping & Brass Works, Zeeland, Mich., 
will erect a new plant at Holland, Mich., on site 90 x 126 ft. 
Jacob Elmbass is president 
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two-story ice-manufacturing plant and cold storage building, 
HS x 160 ft., and 23 x 26 ft., to cost $100,000 with machinery 
H. G. Clymer, Wainwright Building, is architect John C 
Muckerman is president. 


Fire, Nov. 24, destroyed a portion of the oil refinery 


ol 
the Arkansas City Refining Co., Arkansas City, Kan., with 
loss estimated at $350,000 with equipment Plans are under 


consideration for early rebuilding. 


The Common Council, Kingfisher, Okla., has called a 
special election on Dec. 8 to approve bonds for $40,000 for 
extensions and betterments in the municipal electric plant 
including the installation of additional equipment 


The Board of Education, Mexico, Mo., is considering the 
installation of manual training equipment in a proposed new 
high school to cost $300,000, for which bonds have been 
approved 

The Massey-Harris Implement Co., Easley Street, Hutch 
inson, Kan., has awarded a general contract to the Clickne: 
Construction Co., 24 West Second Street, for its proposed 
one and two-story and basement addition, 120 x 140 ft., and 
33 x 45 ft., to cost $37,000. M. H. Whitaker is manager 

The Steel Mfg. & Warehouse Co., 1449 Genesee Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., is planning for enlargements to provide 
an extension of about 10,000 sq. ft Additional equipment 
will be installed. D. S. Rettig is president 

The Universal Auto Parts Co., 113 South Cincinnati 
Street, Tulsa, Okla., will proceed with erection by day labor 
on a one-story plant, 50 x 100 ft., at Vern Station, near 
Tulsa Edward Kuntz heads the company. 

The Common Council, Crane, Mo., plans the installation 
of pumping machinery in connection with proposed expan 
sion in the municipal waterworks. Bonds for $52,000 have 
been approved. Russell & Axon, McDaniel Building, Spring 
field, Mo., are engineers 


The City Council, Kansas City, Kan., plans extensions 
and betterments in the municipal electric light and power 
house, including the installation of boilers and other equip- 
ment Arthur L. Mullergren, Gates Building, is consulting 
engineer. 

Ice-manufacturing and refrigerating machinery will be 
installed in the two and three-story and basement plant, 
100 x 130 ft., to be erected by the Purity Ice Cream Co., 304 
West First Street, to cost $250,000 with equipment Charles 
Kk. Schultz, St. Louis, is architect. 

Bids are being asked by the City Council, Grand Island, 
Neb., until Dec. 15 for extensions and improvements in the 
municipal electric power plant and waterworks, including 
watertube boilers, mechanical stokers, and other equipment 
The Pillsbury Engineering Co., 2344 Nicollet Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is engineer. 

The Board of Education, City Hall, Omaha, Neb., plans 
the installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement Benson high school, to cost $550,000, 
for which bids will be asked on a general contract in 
January The Omaha School Architects, John and Alan 
McDonald, Standard Oil Building, are architects. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 30 
 eingeaae was a fairly good month in sales 

, for the local machine tool trade, but there 

was less activity the last week and little is ex- 
pected in December Many orders are pending 
for which the money is available, but the dispo- 
sition of buyers seems to be to defer actual pur 
chases until 1926 The dependence of the trade 
is on the large machine shops as the smaller shops 
are not very busy. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad is yet to begin 
buying against a list issued several weeks ago, but 
the fact that it is asking for revised quotations 
against several of the items is taken to mean 
that orders will be placed soon after the new quo- 
tations go in. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
ilso is expected shortly to begin buying the tools 
for its Indiana Harbor works. Local engineering 
firms are working up details on several new pro- 
jects and taking prices for estimating purposes on 
the equipment. 

The Bennet Lumber & Mfg. Co., Sedgwick Street, Mill- 
vale, Pa., has awarded a general contract to C. Laber, 
Evergreen Avenue, for a one and two-story and basement 
wood working plant and planing mill, 52 x 120 ft., to cost 
$50,000 with machinery. Frank H. Smart, 3418 Delaware 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, is architect. 
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The Island Creek Coal Co., Fourteenth ‘Street, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., will soon begin the construction of a steel tipple 
at ite properties, replacing a wooden structure, to double 
the capacity It will cost about $250,000 with machinery. 


The Standard Seamless Tube Co., 316 Sixth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, will soon begin the construction of a one-story 
machine shop at Economy, Pa., to cost $50,000 with equip- 
ment 


The Sinclair Refining Co., 111 Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, is reported to be planning the construction of a pe- 
troleum by-products plant at Fairmont, W. Va to cost 
about $85,000 also for the erection of a new oil storage 
and distributing plant at Westover, near Morgantown, W 
Va., to cost about $75,000, including service, repair and 
garage building for company cars 

Cc EK. and H E Hines, Huntington, W Va., have 
.warded a general contract to Abbott Brothers, 607 Vir- 
ginia Street, East Charleston, W. Va., for a three and five- 
story automobile service, repair and garage building to 
accommodate 200 cars, estimated to cost $150,000 with 
equipment 

The W. H. Daugherty & Son Refining Co., Petrolia, Pa., 
has plans under way for a gasoline absorption plant at its 


local oil refinery, including pumping equipment, etc., to cost 
close to $50,000 


The Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Norfolk, Va., is 
said to be planning for extensions and improvements in its 


yards, shops and terminal facilities at Williamson, W. Va., 
nd vicinity, to cost about $2,000,000 





Detroit 


DerroitT, Nov. 30 


INTRACT has been let by the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
CY i081 East Jefferson Street Detroit, to C. O. Barton, 
Washington Boulevard Building, for a two-story and base- 
ment addition, to cost about $75,000 Albert Kahn Ine 
Marquette Building, is architect 

The Bay City Dredge Works, In Bay City, Mich., 
manufacturer of dredges and other heavy machinery, has 
plans for a one-story addition, 50 x 100 ft 


The Michigan Clay Products Co., Lansing, Mich., will 
begin the construction of a new one and two-story plant at 
Williamston, Mich., for the manufacture of face brick 
A power house and machine shop will be erected The 
entire plant will cost close to $75,000 with machinery 
Robert Cuyler is general manager 

The Wolverine Porcelain Enameling Co., 3350 Scotten 
Avenue, Detroit, is asking bids for a one-story addition 
117 x 150 ft., to cost about $45,000 T. E. Moss Wheat, 
Architects Building, is architect A. B. Moran is secretary 
and treasurer 


The National Ice Co., Detroit, is asking bids on a gen 
eral contract for a_ two-story ice-manufacturing plant, 
134 x 180 ft. The George B. Bright Co., Marquette Build 


ing, is engineer. 


The Board of Education, Newberry, Mich., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement senior and junior high school, to 
cost $300,000, for which bids will be asked on a general 
contract early in December G Arntzen, 716 Ludington 
Street, Escanaba, Mich., is architect 


The Long Mfg. Co., East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, man 
ufacturer of automobile radiators, clutches, etc., has 
awarded a general contract to Roger F. Hill, Detroit, for 
a one-story addition, to cost $50,000 


The Federal Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., is making 
extensions in its plant and installing additional hammers 
and auxiliary equipment 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has asked bids on a gen- 
eral contract for a one-story addition to its automobile 
works at tiver Rouge, reported to cost 150,000. Albert 
Kahn, Inc., Marquette Building, is architect and engineer 

The Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., has ar 
ranged an appropriation of $3,750,000 for proposed additions 
and the installation of new machinery. Considerable equip- 
ment will be installed for the production of a new six- 
cylinder car 


The Pike Laboratories, Inc., Newaygo, Mich., recently 
organized to manufacture fender lights and other auto- 
motive equipment, will break ground for a new plant, to 
cost $25,000. Henry Roew is president. 

The City Council, Marquette, Mich., has issued bonds 
for $275,000, the proceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
provements in the municipal power plant and system. 

The Acme Stamping & Brass Works, Zeeland, Mich., 
will erect a new plant at Holland, Mich., on site 90 x 126 ft. 
Jacob Elmbass is president. 
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The Frontenac Foundry Co., Le Pailleur Street, Mon 
treal, will build an addition and is interested in equipment 

N. Metsos, 135 Clark Street, Montreal, is in the market 
for wood-working machinery. 


F. Trifilette, 300 Hurteau Street, Montreal, is in the 
market for a small lathe, compressor and miscellaneous 
tools. 


The J. D. Irving Co., Ltd., Buctouche, Que., will rebuild 
a plant near Moncton, N. B., to replace one recently de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $25,000. 

X. Rochon, 1000 St. Andre Street, Montreal, will build 
a garage and repair shop and is interested in equipment 

The L. A. Young Industries, Ltd., McDougall Street, 
Windsor, Ont., has awarded a general contract to the John 
V. Gray Construction Co., for the erection of a factory 
building to cost $120,000 Construction work has started 
and considerable equipment will be required 

The Guelph Stove Co., York Road, Guelph, Ont., has 
awarded some contracts in connection with an addition 
to its plant. Equipment will be purchased later. 

The Telfer Paper Box Co. will build an addition to its 
factory at the corner of Pearl and Duncan Streets, Toronto 
The Carswell Construction Co., 58 Wellington Street East, 
has the general contract. 

The Leadville Development Co. will start work at an 
early date on the construction of a smelter at Smith- 
field, N. S. 


William McLachlan, Magnetewan, Que., will start work 
soon on the erection of a sawmill for which equipment will 
be purchased. 

J. A. MePhail, 527 Queen Street East, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., is interested in a proposed $4,000,000 power develop- 
ment project at Michipicoten, Ont. 


As a result of the signing of the contract to supply 


Industrial News Notes 


The Bucklein Engineering & Supply Co., 228 South San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles, has been organized as a jobber 
to cover southern California, comprising all territory south 
of and including San Luis Obispo, Kern and San Bernardine 
Counties, extending also into Arizona in the near future 
The company will handle a complete line of industrial sup- 
plies, including steam specialties, electric motors, refractory 
material and material handling equipment. 

The Moore Special Tool Co., 358 John Street, Bridgeport 
has acquired the manufacturing and selling rights of the 
Williard spring tool holders, 

The Belleville Wire Rope Co., River Road, Belleville, 
N. J., has been incorporated. The plant is partly equipped 
and has been operating since Sept. 20, manufacturing sash 
cord and tiller rope up to ; in. diameter, using basic wire 
of phosphor bronze, commercial bronze, galvanized and bright 
iron and steel. The company is not in the market for either 
equipment or material, as arrangements covering both items 
have been completed. 

The Go-Ro Water Heater Co., Inc., Carrollton and Tulane 
Avenues, New Orleans, was organized Aug. 6, with a capital 
of $200,000 to take over the plant and equipment, including 
all assets as well as liabilities, of Go-Ro, Inc., which in- 
stitution was organized in May, 1920. The company is 
devoted to the manufacture of the Go-Ro automatic in- 
stantaneous gas water heater. 

The National Co. plant at Brown’s Meadows, near Water- 
bury, Conn., has been sold to the Chemical Treatment Co., Inc., 
New York, for a price said to be in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. The factory has been idle for many months. The 
Chemical company takes possession of the premises at once 
and will start operations soon. John T. Pratt, associated in 
executive capacity with the New Haven Railroad and the 
Standard Oil Co., is identified with the new owners, who have 
acquired a new process for brass finishing. 

The Perfected Office Specialties Co., Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, is putting out a telephone attachment per- 
mitting carrying on telephone conversations privately. It 
also operates for office quiet, and keeps outside noises off 
the wire. Due to the fact that the operations in the manu- 
facture will necessitate die stamping of aluminum, with the 
exception of the mouthpiece, which will be a molded com 
position material, the company will not operate its own 
plant, but will have the items manufactured under contract. 
Distribution will be through distributors in various large 
cities. 

The Oil Jack Co., Inc., 1457 Broadway, New York, has 
appointed Fred D. Sweet manager of its Middle Western 
territory, with offices in the Wrigley Building, Chicago. Mr. 
Sweet was formerly manager of the United States Rubber 
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power to Spanish River interests for the Manitoba paper 
mill the Manitoba Power Co., Winnipeg, will require the 
immediate installation of 28,000 hp., in addition to the 
56,000 hp., now in operation When the proposed unit has 
been installed another of the same horsepower will be 
started. 


Foreign 


The Anglo-Chilean Consolidated’ Nitrate Corporation, 
operated by Guggenheim Brothers, 120 Broadway, New York, 
has work under way on a new nitrate plant in Chile, and 
will proceed with machinery installation in the near future 
Bids have been asked for the electrification of about 25 
miles of railroad operated by the company 

The Export Trade Bureau, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, has received an inquiry from a com- 
pany in Brazil operating a metal working plant, desiring 
to get into contract with American concerns dealing in 
scrap metals for proposed purchases 


In connection with harbor improvements work at Riga 
Latvia, by the Riga Harbor Administration, now under 
way, it is purposed to install a number of lifting cranes and 
other handling machinery, make improvements and ex- 
tensions in the electric station and build a large cold storage 
plant. The complete project will cost about $7,000,000. The 
American Consulate, office of the commercial attaché, Riga, 
has information regarding the project 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has construc- 
on in progress on a new oil refinery at La Plata, Argen- 
tina, for the Argentine Government, Buenos Aires The 
entire plant, with machinery, will cost about $10,000,000. 
C. A. Knight, formerly superintendent White Eagle Of] & 
Refining Co Casper, Wyo., will be manager at the new 
plant, and has left for that country 


Co, in handling automotive equipment, sales supervisor of 
the Biflex Products Corporation and secretary and sales 
manager of the Steel Products Corporation 

The Charles M. Hoffman Co., manufacturers’ representa- 
tive, Kansas City, will represent the Oil Jack Co., Inc., New 
York, in the Southwestern district, introducing the Pedersen 
“Oiljak,” which is available in 10, 6, 3 and 1-ton capacities. 


The Rathbun Co., Houston, Texas., is incorporated for 
$30,000 to manufacture industrial paints and roof coatings, 
asbestos packings and gaskets, and boiler metal treatments, 
rust eradicator for hot-water systems, pipe thread and 
gasket compound and exterior boiler wall covering. The com- 
pany distributes furnace refractories and cements. Its 
factory was built before incorporation. There is a branch 
office, with stock, at Houston. 

The H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, has been awarded a 
contract for the supervision of the design and construction 
of a group of factory buildings for the Nippon Electric Co., 
Tokio, Japan, part of which will replace buildings destroyed 
during the earthquake. These will be 4-story steel and 
reinforced concrete structures and the estimated cost is 
$500,000 R. E. Summers, chief engineer of the Ferguson 
company, will leave for Japan shortly to confer with en- 
gineers and Japanese Government officials in regard to the 
erection of large structures to withstand the heavy strains 
of earthquakes. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered 


fT. HESE prices are given for the convenience of small- 
lot buyers whose requirements do not run into mill 

size orders. 

_ Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 

limits of space; other items of a given group are 

deducible from the base price. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


from Stocks, New York 


The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “Iron 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 














Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 
Bars: . Hich brass sheet ........... 19%¢c. to 20%¢c. 
Refined iron bars, base price...............+-: 3.24¢ Pe SE Q7 7 
: : : ane High brass wire se A .. 19%e. to 20%e. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base 7.00c. to 7.25c ican weal 17%ec. to 18%e 
Soft steel bars, base price........... 10060 6 sees oe sacle: demande A eee OR&o 
Hoops, base price ........ awtttntinda teen e 04.490. oe eee oe 11 "34 a a 
Bands, base price....... Be Lat a ot ae 3.99¢. “ee oe eee 243 eS = 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % Se ee ese eRee TEES, WO See 
ED nxn cw whens 0500s e 0046s .8.34c. Copper Sheets 
. Ie s 2c 2c (Ct > 2 ¢; y 1 ) 1 o )« 
ee angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. ass Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. per Ib. 
SC eseeeesreesressesesessessesseeesevesessesees 0.2.4C } ; 
Steel plates, % in. ¢ avier B.84c. "7 id 
plates, % in. and heavier............-. siete Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
Merchant Steel over hot rolled. 
Pe Lb Tin Plates 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger............-. .....3.00¢. | Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger 3.65c. Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger.......... ~~ waar “AAA’ -_ 80 lb.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.6.25c. to 6.75« Charcoal Charcoal 9C lb... 6.30 6.05 
Open-hearth spring steel .. tenes 4.500. to 7.00 14x20 14x20 100 lb... 6.45 6.20 
Shafting and Screw Stock: IC. .$11.25 $8.85 | IC... 6.65 6.40 
Rounds and hex.... 4.00 IX.. 12.85 10.85 | ik... TED 7.60 
Squares and flats | 4.50. IXX.. 14.40 12.55 | IXX... 9.00 8.75 
Standard tool steel, base price 12.00 IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 | IXXX.. .10.35 10.10 
Extra tool steel : ; . 15.01 to 18.00c [Aches ROO 15.05 | ke 6 6 RE 11.10 
Special tool steel V.UI { 20 UUM ny 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungster 70 Feene Teates 
14 x 20 . 
Sheets s- Te i cos bibine Wena eae $6.85 to $7.75 
Blue Annealed I 20- coating . peeves s cee 00 liao 
s Per Lb It 0) oating oe oe v0.0 ae ee See 
No. 10 OT i 10-lb. coating stain case ni de ene .13.00 to 13.65 
No. 12 .0.94¢ ex r stoc 0.0 
oe $.94c. | Fire-sdoor stock ........-sseeeeeeeeeeeeeee eens 10.00 
INO. oOce vc. 
No. 16 4.09¢e. ' rin 
oe et ANE 5 cciceknesmeaennesion pom’ oel 64%4c. to 65e. 
Box Annealed—Black OO ccsanteduteikdavndeteonaces ce .6846¢e. to 69e. 
St Copper 
oe Td 5 La ngot bloc 
I I wb a > . . . ° . pe eeseeesese . wee 2c. 
No Ik to 20 8 OF to 4.10c. F Ele ive sks. 
Nos. 22 and 24 .4.20c. to 4.35 BOs B GUMMY, vis nano anuwc uaranececancedibeautakietas 14% 
) 4 DF oO = t 5 . 
Ne . 26 4.25 t 4. 40) Ve Spelter and Sheet Zine 
No. ’s* bs 4! « to 4.50 t »¢ W a ' Ries a2 
No. 30 155. to 4.70 BO | re SPOT nn os 20s nen csiens veces nant '%c. to 10¢. 
ner c, No. 9 base, casks .13%4c.; open,13%e. 
( a » 7 Lead and Solder* 
N 14 G0 oo Be eer reer eee 10%c. to 12%c. 
No. 1¢ 1.60 Bar lead ......cccesccccvessccvccece 12%c. to 13%c. 
Nos. 18 and 20 y 190 > ider, and fuaranteed cobeeaseeon 40 4c. 
N a 7 7 1 i =i ' N l solder 71 Ee 
Oo 2a { { Refit nee SR SRE ares eee nae f 
No. 2 0 0 EE ok dindciewtamccvenicxdasiens . .30%e. 
“5 . 28 | *Pri - = lder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
Ni R ( iT Ip¢ ion, 
Babbitt Metal 
> 
Be rrade ner ll aia tae ea ee he ieee 68c. to 72c. 
Welded Pip. Commercial grade, per Ib. . 30c. to 35e. 
Standard Steel Wro ignt lror Antimony 
Black Galv Black Ga RUNMEEE soc Woud dae nee eebenncee ses us 21'%ec. to 22'%c. 
1% 1M. — 46 29 7 in. ereg 4 +-19 Aluminum 
% in utt 51 37 | % in. Butt 11 + 9 N ‘ 
“a Sa ca i Ya oe ee . | No. 1 aluminum arante rer 9! r ce 
1-8 in. Butt. Fa 39 | 1-1% in. Butt 14 + a se in 7 eae over 99 per ce nt 
° - . wu ; ingots or ‘e > y yy © > « 
2%-6 in. Lap. 48 35 | 2-in. Lap F 114 i » Ing ir remelting, per lb.....! 0c. to 8lc. 
7&8 in. Lap. 44 17 | 3-6 in. Lap. 11 i 6 Old Metals 
11&12in. Lap. 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap +16 Busit quiet and values are generally un 
L s quiet an alues are generally - 
Bolts and Screws cCnanged. Wealers buying prices are as follows: 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list Cents 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list Copper, heat — Per le 
° U she eCavy Cc "1p1e € 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list rm. a h me vy Wi See EMER RES EEN RD 12.00 
Wood screws, flat head iron, UE One OOTT, WEED wee cesesssscecessusrsseeawes 11.75 
Me OUND oon ncn 5.5% enanisehinmone amen 9.50 


80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Se ENING oon 6a sls eae a Byrnes ; . 7.00 


Steel Wire I MEE Ath as ide ae puke dnb antes’ comMaeae 6.00 

Base Pricet on No. 9 GAGr AND CoaRsmm Per Lb oe machine I nindi nna ccehcaasone 8.75 

Bright, basic ..... 4.10c. to 4.25c. | No- 1 yellow brass turnings ..................5. 8.75 
Annealed, soft ...... "4.35c. to 4.50c. pt 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 8.00 
Galvanized, annealed ............ ...-6.00c. to 5.15c. —— BOONE. ctetecdeantennweserenccreseban sein 8.25 
es oN reer rr 5.00c. to 5.15c. | a BA, COR were sree eseeeeserecseren senescence 6.25 
Tinned, soft Bessemer................. 6.00c. to 6.15c. | AIC wees sete eee e cece eeesccceseseneeceeccvcees 5.25 

Cast aluminum 


tRegular extras for lighter gage. 


| 


Sheet aluminum 
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